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l^AEEl For the Sun whc 
^ V The Stars before him 
Night, 

Drives Night along with ther 
strikes 

The Sultanas Turret with a Sha: 


Before the phantom of False momina: di© 

When all the Temple Is prepared within, 
y nods the drowsy Worshiper outsie 

VOL IT. s *' ' 


Ill 

And, as the Cock crew, those who stood before 
.'The:' Tavern shouted — ‘■'Open then the Door! 

You know how little while we have to stay. 

And, once departed, may return no moref* 

IV. 

i.N'ow, the. New Year reviving old Desires, 

The thoughtful Soul to Solitude retires, 

, ' Where' the : White Hahd of Moses, on., the Bou^ 
Puts out, and Jesus from the ground suspires, 

. V 

Iram indeed is gone with all his Rose, 

And Jamshyd’s Sev’n-ring’d Cup where no one 
knows 

But still a Ruby kindles in the Vine, 

And many a Garden by the Water blows. 

■ VI , 

And David’s lips are lockt; but in divine 
High-piping Pehlevi, with ‘‘Wine! Wine! Wine! 
Red Wine ! ” — the Nightingale cries to the Rose 
That sallow cheek of hers to incarnadine. 

VII 

Come, fill the Cup, and in the fire of Spring 
Your Winter-garment of Repentance fling: 

The Bird of Time has but a little way 
To flutter — and the Bird is on the Wing. 

VIII 

Whether at Naishapur or Babjdon, 

Whether the Cup with sweet or bitter rim, 

The Wine of Life keeps oozing drop by drop. 

The Leaves of Life keep failing one by one. 
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KUBAIYAT OF OMAE' KHAYYAM . 

IX 

Each Mom a thousand Roses brings, yon sajr; ' 
Yes, but, where leaves, the Rose of Yesterday?' 

And this first Summer month that brings' the Rose 
Shall' take Jams,hyd' and' Kaikobad away, ■■ 

.X 

Well, let It ■ take them I ■ "What hare we to do , 
With' Kaikobad the 'Great, or Kaikhosru?' 

Let Zal and Rust um bluster as they will. 

Or Hatim call to Supper— heed not you. 

XI 

lYith me along the strip of Herbage strewn 
That just divides the desert from the sown, 

W^here name of Slave and Sultan is forgot — 

And Peace to Mahmud on his golden Throne! 

xn 

A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 

A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread— and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness — 

Ofa, W^'llderness were Paradise enow! 

,XIII 

Some for the Glories of this World; and some 
Sigh for the Prophet’s Paradise to come; 

Ah, take the Cash, and let the Credit go. 

Nor heed the rumble of a distant Drum ! 

XIV 

Look to the blowing Rose about us — ^*‘Lo, 
Laughing,” she says, “ into the world I blow, 

A^ once the silken tassel of my Purse 
Tear, and its Treasure on the Garden throwf’ 
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And those who husbanded the Golden grain. 

And those who flung itAO' the winds like Rain® 
Alike to no such . aureate Earth are turn’d 
ASj buried once, Men want dug up again.. 

■ XVI' 

The Worldly Hope men set their Hearts upon' ' 
Turns Ashes — or it prospers; and anon. 

Like Snow upon the Desert’s dusty Face, 
Lighting a little hour or two — was gone. 

xvn 

Think, in this batter’d Caravanserai 
Whose Portals are alternate Night and Day, 

How Sultan after Sultan with his Pomp 
Abode his destin’d Hour, and went his way. 

XVIII 

They say the Lion and the Lizard keep 
The Courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep 
And Bahram, that great hunter — the Wild Ass 
Stamps o’er his Head, but cannot break his Sleep. 

XIX 

I sometimes think that never blow*s so red 
The Rose as 'where some buried Cjesar bled; 

That every Hyacinth the Garden wears 
Dropt in her Lap from some once lovely Head. 

XX 

And this reviving Herb whose tender Green 
Pledges the River-Lip on which we lean — 

Ah, lean upon it lightly! for who knows 
From what once lovely Lip it springs unseen ! 
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XXI 

Ah, iBj ■Beloved, fill' the Cup that dears:. . ■ 
To-day., .o,f past, itegret , and future Fears s , 
To-morroyl Why, To-morrow I may foe ' 
Myself with ■ Yesterday’s Sevhi thousand Years* 


■ XXII 

.For . some we loved, ■ the loveliest and the foest . 
That from, his Y’^intage roiling Time has prest. 
Have drunk their Cup a Hound or two before. 
And .one by .one crept silently to rest. ■ 

XXIII 

And we that now make merry in the Room 
They left, and Summer dresses in new bloom. 
Ourselves must we beneath the Couch of Earth 
Descend — ourselves to make a Couch — for whom? 


XXIV . 

Ah, make the most of what we yet may spend, 
Before we too into the Dust descend; 

Dust into Dust, and under Dust, to lie. 

Sans Wine, sans Song, sans Singer, and — sans End ! 


XXV 

Alike for those who for To-dat prepare. 

And those that after some To-moreow stare, 

A Muemn from the Tower of Darkness cries, 
“Pools! your Howard is neither Here nor There. 


XXVI 

Why, all the Saints and Sages who discuss’d 
Of the two Worlds so wisely— they are thrust 
Like foolish Prophets forth; their Words to Scorn 
Are scatter’d, and their Mouths are stopt ' witli Dust. 


EDWARD ^ . EITZGER ALB 

XXVII 

Myself when young did eagerly freqi^ent 
Doctor and Saint, and heard great argunient 
About It and about; but evermore 
' Came out by the same door where in I went* 

xxvm 

with them the seed of Wisdom did i sow. 

And with mine own hand wroiigid to make it grow 
And this was all the Harvest that I reap’d — 

“I came like Water, and like Wind I go.^’ 

XXIX 

Into this Universe, and Wh^ not knowing 
Nor Whence, like Water wilh^-ailly flowing | 

And out of it, as V/ind along tlie Waste, 

I know not Whiiherf willy-niPy blowing. 

XXX 

What, without asking, hither hurried Whencef 
And, without asking, hurried hence! 

Oh, many a Cup of this forbidden Wine 
Must drown the memory of that insolence! 

XXXI 

Up from Earth’s Center through the Seventh Gate 
I rose, and on the Tlirone of Saturn sate. 

And many a Knot unravei’d by the Eoadi 
But not the Master-knot of Human Fate. 

XXXII 

There was the Door to which I found no Key; 
There was the Veil through which I might not sees 
Some iittle talk awhile of Me and Titek 
There was — and then no more of Thee and Me. 
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■...■XXXIII • 

Earth could not answer; nor the Seas that mourn 
Ib' flowing Purple* of ' their ' Lord ' ■ forlorn; . , 

Nor rolling Heaven, with, all his Signs reveaPd 
And hidden , by the sleeve of Night and Morn. 


XXXIV 

Then of the Thee iy Me .who works behind- 
The Veil, I lifted up. my hands to find - 
A Lamp amid the Darkness; and I heard, 

As from Without—* The Me withij^ Thee bliitd 1 ** 


XXXV ■ 

Then to the Lip of this poor earthen Urn 
I lean’dj the Secret of my Life to learn; 

And Lip to Lip it murmur’d — ^“Whiie you lives 
Drink !— for, once dead, you never shall return.’* 


XXXVI 

I think the Vessel, that with fugitive 
Articulation answer’d, once did live. 

And drink; and Ah! the passive Lip I kiss’d. 
How many Kisses might it take— and give! ' 


; , XXXVII 

For I remember stopping by the way ■ 

To watch a Potter thumping his wet Clay:.' 

And with its all-obliterated Tongue 
It muimiur’d—** Gently, Brother, gently, pray!** 


XXXVIII 

And has not such a Story from of Old 
Down Man’s successive generations roll’d, 
Of such a cloud of saturated Earth 
Cast by the Maker into Human mould? 


MnWATSay FITJKGEBALB 

XXXIX 

And not a drop that from our Cups we throw 
For^Earth to drink of, but mar steal below 
To quench the fire of Anguish in some Eye 
There hidden — far beneath, and long ago. ' 

. XL.' 

■ As then the Tulip for her morning sup 
Of Eiear’niy. ’Vintage from the soil looks up, ^ , 

Do you devoutly do the like, till Hearhi 
To Earth invert you — ^like an empty Cup. 

XLI 

Ferplext no more with Human or Divine, 
To-morrow's tangle to the winds resign. 

And lose your fingers in the tresses of 
The Cypress-slender Minister of Wine. 

XLII 

And if the Wine you drink, the Lip you press. 

End in what All begins and ends in — Yes; 

Think then you are To-uay what YESTEtiBAT 
You were — T o-moerow you shall not be less. 

XLIII 

So when the Angel of the darker Brink 
At last shall find you by the river-brink, 

And, offering his Cup, invite your Soul 
Forth to your Lips to quaiff" — shall not shrink. 

XLIV 

Wliy, if the Soul can fling the Dust aside. 

And naked on the Air of Heaven ride, 

Were’t not a Shame—were*t not a Shame for Ilia 
In this clay carcass crippled to abide? 
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XLV 

,a TentAFhere takes Ills one day’s xe^ 

"i’ealni of Death addresti '' '■ > ' ■ 

, ioe, Sultan rises, .and the dark Ferrash 
Strikes, and.prepares iffor another. Guest., , 

XLVI 

And fear not lest Existence closing your 

mine,_should know the like no more; 

Bowl has pour’d 

Millions oi Buboles like usj and will pour. 

XLVII 

When You and I behind the Veil are past, 

shall last, 

V\ hich of our Coming and Departure heeds 
As the Sea’s self should heed a pebble-cast 

XL VIII 

A Moment’s Halt — a momentary taste 

Waste— 

And Lo! the phantom Caravan has reach’d 
Hie XoTHiiTG it set out from— Oh, make haste! 

XLIX 

Would you that spangle of Existence spend 
Aoout the SECUE'T— quick about it. Friend! 

A Hair perhaps divides the False and Traes 
And upon what, prithee, does life depend? 


A Hair perhaps divides the False and True 
Ym; and a single Alif were the clue— 

Could you but find it — to the Treasure-housfi^ 

And peradventure to Tkb MsstER too; 
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LI 

Whose secret Presence,, through Creation’s vielns. , ,■ 
Eunning QuicksUyer-like eludes your pains; 

Taking ail shapes from Mah to Mahi; and 
They change and perish all — hot He remains ;; 

LII 

A moment guess’d — then back behind the Fold 
Immerst of Darkness round the Drama rolM 
Which, for the Pastime of Eternity, 

He doth Himself contrive, enact, behold. 

LIXI 

But if in vain, down on the stubborn floor 
Of Earth, and up to Heav’n’s imopening Door, 
You gaze To-day, while You are You— how then 
To-morhow, when You shall be You no more? 

LIV 

Waste not your Hour, nor in the %^am pursuit 
Of This and That endeavor and dispute; 

Better be jocund with the fruitful Grape 
Than sadden after none, or bitter. Fruit. 

LV 

You know, my Friends, with what a brave Carouse 
I made a Second Marriage in my house; 

Divorced old barren Reason from my Bed, 

And took the Daughter of the Vine to Spouse. 

LVl 

For ** Is ” and ‘‘ Is~xot ” though with Rule and Line, 
And ’CJp-AXD-DO'iVJ?' ” by I.ogic I define, 

Of all that one should care to fathom, I 
Was never deep in anything but — ^Vlne, 
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LVII 

Ah, but my Computations, People say. 

Reduced the Year to better reckoning? — ^Nay, 
’Twas only striking from the Calendar ■ 
Unborn To-morrow and dead Yesterday. 

LYIII 

And lately, by the Tavern Door agape. 

Came shining, through the Dusk an Angel Shape 
Bearing a Vessel on his Shoulder; and 
Tic bid me taste of it; and ’twas — ^the Grape! 

LIX 

The Grape that can with Logic absolute 
The Two-ancl-Seventy jarring Sects confute: 

The sovereign Alchemist that in a trice 
life's leaden metal into Gold transmute: 

LX. 

The mighty IMahmud, Allah-breathing Lord, 

That all the misbelieving and black Horde 
Of Fears and Sorrows that infest the Soul 
Scatters before him, with his whirlwnd Sword 

LXI 

Why, be this Juice the growth of God, who dare 
Blaspheme the twisted tendril as a Snare? 

A Blessing, we should use it, should we not? 
Aac! if a Curse— -why, then. Who set it there? 

LXII 

I must a!) j tire the Balm of Life, I must, 

Scared by some After-reckoning ta’en on trusty. 

"Gr lured with Hope of ^ some ■ Diviner ■Drinl^ ■ 

To fill the Cup — ^whea crumbled into Bust. ' 

U ' ", ' 
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LXIII 

Oh threats of Hell and Hopes of Paradise! 

One thing at least is certain — TMs Life flies; 

One thing is certain and the rest is Lies; 
llie' Flower that'" once 'has blown for ever dies.' 

LXIV 

Strange, is it not? that of the myriads who 
Before 'US pass’d the door, of Darkness through. 
Not one returns to tell us of the Road, 

Which to discover we must travel too. 

LXV 

The Revelations of Devout and Learned 
Who rose before us, and as Prophets burn’d, 
Are all but Stories, which, awoke from Sleep, 
They told their comrades, and to Sleep return’d. 

LXVI 

I sent my Soul through the Invisible, 

Some letter of that After-life to spell j 
And by and by my Soul return’d to me, 

And answer’d ‘‘ I Myself am Heav’n and Hell.** 

LXVII 

Heav’n but the Vision of fulfilPd Desire, 

And Hell the Shadow from a Soul on fire 
Cast on the Darkness into which Ourselves, 

So late emerg’d from, shall so soon expire. 

LXVIII 

We are no other than a moving row 
Of Magic Shadow-shapes that come and go 
Round with the Sun-illumin’d Lantern held 
In Midnight by the Master of the Showri 
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LXIX 

Blit helpless Pieces of the Game Hc' plays ■ 

Upon this Checker-board , of "Nights and Days: 

Hither and thither moves, and. checks, and slays,. 
And one by one back ' in the Closet lays. 


The Ball no question makes of .Ayes and Noes, 
But Here or There as .strikes the ^ Player goes^.. 
And He that toss’cl you' down into the Field, 
He knows about it .all — he knows— HE knows! 


XXXI 

The Moving Finger writes; and, having writ 
Moves on: nor all your Piety nor Wit 
Shall lure it back' to cancel half a Line, 
Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it. 


And that inverted Bowl they call the Sky, 
■Wnereiinder crawling coop’d we live and di^ 
Lift not your hands to It for help — for It 
As impotently moves as you or- 1. 


LXXIII . 

With Earth’s first Clay They did the Last Man 
■ , knead, ■■ ■ 

And there of the Last Harvest sow’d the Seed: ■ 

" And the first Morning of Creation wrote 
Whal the Last Dawn of Reckoning shall reaX 


LXXIY 

fESTisimAT This Day’s Bfadness did prepare; 
To-MORiiow'’a Silence, Triumph, or Despair: 

Drink! for you know not whence you came, nor 
why: - ■ 

Drink! for you know not why you go, nor where. 
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LXXV 

I tell yon this — ^When, started from the Goal^ 
Over the flaming shoulders of the Foal 
Of Heav’n Parwin and Mushtari they flungs 
In . my predestin’d Plot of Dust and Soul , 

LXXVI 

The Vine had struck a fiber: which about 
If clings my Being — ^let the Dervish flout; ,■ 

Of my Base metal may be filed a Key, 

That shall unlock the Door he howls without » 

Lxxvir 

And this I know; whether the one True Light 
Kindle to Love, or Wrath-consume me quite> 
One flash of It within the Tavern caught 
Better than in the Temple lost outright. 

LXXVIII 

What! out of senseless Nothing to provoke 
A conscious Something to resent the yoke 
Of unpermitted Pleasure, under pain 
Of Everlasting Penalties, if broke! 

LXXIX 

What! from his helpless Creature be repaid 
Pure Gold for what he lent him dross-ailay’d™- 
Sue for a Debt we never did contract. 

And cannot answer — Oh the sorry trade! 

LXXX ■ ■ ■ 

Oh TIiou, who didst with pitfall and with gin 
Beset the Road I was to wander in, 

Thou wilt not with Predestinki Evil round 
Enmesh, and then impute my Fall to Sin i 
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I.XXXI 

Oh Tlioii, who of baser Earth didst 
And ev’n with Paradise devise the Snake: 

For all the Sin wherewith the Face of Man' 

Is blacken’d— Ilian’s forgiveness give — ^and take! 

«'■>«■* -X- * * if. 

LXXXII 

As . under cover of departing Day 
Sink hunger-stricken Ramazan away. 

Once more within the Potter’s house alone 
I stood, surrounded by the Shapes of Clay. 

LXXXIII 

ShcApes of all sorts and Sizes, great and small. 

That stood along the door and by the wall; 

And some loquacious vessels were; and some 
i^isten’d perhaps, but never talk’d at ail. 

LXXXIY 

Said one among them— “ Surely not in vain 
My substance of the common Earth was ta’en 
And to this Figure moulded, to be broke. 

Or trampled back to shapeless Earth again.” 

LXXXV 

Th€n.'Sa,ld a Second— “.Ne’er' a peevish -Boy ■■ ■.. 
Would break the Bowl from which he drank in joyj 
And He that with his hand the Vessel made 
Will surely not in after Wrath destroy.” 

LXXXVI 

After a momentary silence spake 
Some Vessel of a more ungainly make; 

“ They sneer at me for leaning all awry: 

What ! did the Ha.iid then of the Potter shake? ” 

IS) 
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LXXXYil 

Whereat some one of the loquacious Lot — 

I think a Suh pipkin — ^waxing hot — 

‘‘Ail this of Pot and Potter — Tell me, then# 

Who is the Potter, pray, and who the Pot?” 

LXXXVIII 

“Why,” said another, “Some there are who teH 
Of one who threatens he will toss to Hell 
' The luckless Pots he marPd in making— Fish! . , 
He's a Good Fellow, and T will ali be well.” 

LXXXIX 

“ Weil,” murmur’d one, “ Let whoso make or buy* 
My Clay with long Oblivion is gone dry; 

But fill me with the old familiar Juice, 

Methinks I might recover by and by.” 

XC , 

So while the Vessels one by one were speaking. 

The little Moon look’d in that all w'ere seeking; 

And then they jogg’d each other, “Brother! 
Brother! 

Now for the Potter’s shoulder-knot a-creaking!” 

♦ I* M * ■» , M 

XCI ^ 

Ah, with the Grape my fading Life provide. 

And wash the Body whence the Life has died. 

And lay me, shrouded in the living Leaf, 

By some not unfrequented Garden-side. 

XCIl 

That ev’n my burled Ashes such a snare 
Of Vintage shall fling up into the Air 
As not a True-foeliever passing by 
But shall be overtaken unaware. 

m 
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XCIII 


Indeed the Idols I have loved so long 

Have done my credit In this World much wrong: 

Have drown’d my Glory in a shallow Cup, 

And, sold my 'Reputation for a Song%^ 

XCIV 

Indeed,. Indeed, Repentance oft before 
I-swore—but was I sober when I swore?' 

, : ..And then and then came Spring, -and Rose-in- 
' hand ■ 

My thread-bare Pe,nitence a.pieces tore. 

xcv 

And much as W'Ine has play’d the Infidel, 

And robb’d me of my Robe of Honor — ^Wdl, 

I wonder often what tiie Vintners buy 
One half so precious as the stuff they sell, 

XCVI 

Yet Ah, that Spring should vanish with the Rose ! 
Tliat Youth’s sweet-scented manuscript should dose I 
Ihe Nightingale that in the branches sang. 

Ah whence, and whither flown again, who knows! 

XCVII 

Would but the Desert of the Fountain yield 
One glimpse— If dimly, yet indeed, reveal’d, ' 

To which the fainting Traveler might spring. 

As springs the trampled herbage of the field! 

XCVlfl 

Would but some winged Angel ere too late ' 
Arrest the yet unfolded Roll of Fate, 

And make the stern Recorder otherwise 
Enregister, or quite obliterate t 
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Ah Love ! could you and I with Him conspire 
To grasp this soriy Scheme of lliings entire. 
Would not we shatter it to bits — and then 
Re-mold it nearer to the Heart’s desire! 

^ * »'•' 

C 

Yon rising Moon that looks for iis again— 

How oft hereafter will she wax and w’ane; 

How oft hereafter rising look for us 
Through this same Garden — and for one in vain^ 

Cl 

And when like her, oh Saki, you shall pass 
Among the Guests Star-scatter’d on the Grass, 
And in your joyous errand reach the spot 
Where I made One — ^turn down an empty Glass ! 


FEIEDRICH H. K. FOUQUE 

Feiebeich. Hia-EICH Kabx Fouque,' Baeost be- 
,iu ,Motte,, poet and novelist, bom in Brandenburg in- 
,, ITTT;, ..died in .Berlin in 1843. He fought- in the 
wars against Napoleon and was wounded at Kulm. 
After the ‘‘Battle of the Nations” at Leipsic he 
became a writer, and established his reputation as 
one of the most original of the romantic school. 
Of all his numerous works “Undine” has received 
the greatest approval of critics for two generations. 
He had great admiration for high Christian ideals^ 
and the knightly chivalry of the Middle Ages. 

HOW UNDINE CAME TO - THE - 
FISHERMAN 

(From “ Undine ”) 

I T is now— the fisherman said — about fifteen yeai*8 
ago that 1 was one day crossing the wild forest 
with my goods, on my way to the city. My wife had 
stayed at home, as her wont Is; and at this particular 
time for a very good reason, for God had given us in 
our tolerably advanced age a wonderfully beautiful 
child. It was a little girl; and a question always 
arose between us 'whether for the sake of the new- 
comer we would not leave our lovely home that we 
might better bring up this dear gift of Heaven in 
some more habitable place. Well, the matter was 
tolerably clear in my head as 1 went along. 'Ms 
slip of land was so dear to me, and I shuddered when 
amid the noise and brawls of the city 1 thought to 
myself, “ In such scenes as these, or in one not much 
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more quiet, thou wilt soon make thy abode ! But 
at the same time I did not murmur against the g’ood 
God; on the contrary, I thanked Him in secret for 
the new-born babe. I should be telling a lie, too, 
were I to say that on my journey through the wood, 
going or returning, anything befell me out of the 
common way; and at that time I had never seen any 
of its fearful wonders. The JLord was ever with me 
in those mysterious shades. 

On this side of the forest, alas! a sorrow awaited 
me. My wife came to meet me with tearful eyes 
and clad in mourning. Oh ! good God,” I groaned, 
where Is our dear child? Speak I” “With Him on 
Whom you have called, dear husband,” she replied.: 
and we entered the cottage together, weeping silently, 
X looked around for the little corpse, and it was then 
only that 1 learned how it had all happened. 

My wife had been sitting with the child on the 
edge of the lake, and she was playing with it, free 
of all fear and full of happiness; the little one 
suddenly bent forward, as if attracted by something 
very beautiful on the water. My wife saw her laugh, 
dear angel, and stretch out her little hands; but in 
a moment she had sprung out of her mother’s arms 
and sunk beneath the watery mirror. I sought lonf 
for our little lost one; but it was ail in vain; theie 
was no trace of her to be found. 

The same evening, we, childless parents, were 
sitting silently together in the cottage; neither of 
us had any desire to talk, even had our tears al- 
lowed us. We sat gazing into the hre on the 
hearth. Presently we heard something rustling out- 
side the door; it tiew open, and a beautiful little 
girl, three or four years old, richly dressed, stood 
on the threshold smiling at us. W e were quite dumb 
with astonishment, and I knew not at first whether 
It were a vision or a reality. But 1 saw the water 
dripping from her golden hair and rich garments, 
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and I perceived that the pretty child had been lying 
In the watefj and needed help. said I, “no 

one has been able to save our dear child; yet let 
ns at any rate do for others what would have made 
us so blessed,” We undressed the little one, put her 
to bed, and gave her something warm. At all t!iis 
she spoke not a word, and only fixed her eyes. Chat 
reflected the bine of the lake and of the sky, smll* 
ingly upon .US, 

Next morning we quickly perceived that she had 
taken no harm from her wetting, and I now inquired 
about her parents, and how she had come here. But 
she gave a confused and strange account She must 
have been born far from here, not only because for 
the fifteen years I have not been able to find out any- 
thing of her parentage, because she then spoke, and 
at times still speaks, of such singular things that 
such as we are cannot tell but that she may have 
dropped upon us from the moon. She talks of gold- 
en castles, of crystal domes, and heavens knows what 
besides. The story that she told with most dis- 
tinctness was, that she was out in a boat with her 
mother on the great lake, and fell into the water; 
and that she only recovered her senses here under the 
trees, where she felt herself quite happy on the 
merry shore. 

We had still a great misgiving and perplexity 
weighing on our hearts. We had indeed soon de- 
cided to keep the child we had found, and to bring 
her up In the place of our lost darling; but who 
could tel! us whether she had been baptized or not? 
She herself could give us no information on the mat- 
ter. She generally answered our questions by saying 
that she well knew she was created for God’s praise 
and gloiy, and that she was ready to let us do with 
her whatever would tend to His honor and gioiy. 

My wife and 1 thought that if she were not bap- 
tised there wm on time for delay, and that if ste 
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were, a good thing could not be repeated too often. 
And in pursuance of this idea we reflected upon a 
good name for the child, for we were often at a 
loss to know what to call her. We agreed at last 
that “Dorothea” would be the most suitable for her, 
for I had once heard that it meant a “gift of God” 
and she had been sent to us by God as a gift and 
comfort in our misery. She, on the other hand, 
would no hear of this, and told us that she thought 
she had been called Undine by her parents, and that 
Undine she wished still to be called. Now this ap- 
peared to me a heathenish name, not to be found in 
any calendar, and I took counsel therefore of a 
priest in the city. He also would not hear of the 
name Undine; but at my earnest request he came 
with me through the mysterious forest in order to 
perform the rite of baptism here in my cottage. 
The little one stood before us so prettily arrayed, 
and looked so charming, that the priest’s heart was 
at once moved within him; and she flattered him so 
prettily, and braved him so merrily, that at last he 
could no longer remember the objections he had 
ready against the name of Undine. She was there- 
fore baptized “ Undine,” and during the sacred 
ceremony she behaved with great propriety and 
sweetness, wild and restless as she invariably was 
at other times, for my wife was quite right when she 
said that it has been hard to put up with her. 

THE MARRIAGE OF UNDINE 

T> EFORE the nuptial ceremony, and cliwing its 
Jo performance. Undine had shown a modest 
gentleness and maidenly reserve; but it now seemed 
as if all the wajnvard freaks that effervesced within 
her burst forth with an extravagance only the more 
bv^Id and unrestrained. She teased her bridegroom, 
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her foster-parents^ and even the priest, whom she 
had jnst now revered so highlfs with ail sorts of 
childish tricks ; but when the ancient dame wr^ about 
to reprove her too frolicsome spirit, the knight In a 
few words iniposecl silence upon her bj speakli:g of 
UiKiine as bis wife. 

The knight was himself Indeed just as little 
pleased with Undine’s cluidish behavior as the rest; 
but all his looks and half-reproachful words were 
to no purpose. It is true, whenever the bride ob- 
served the dissatisfaction of her husband— -and this 
occasionally happened — she became more quiet, and 
placed herself beside him, stroked his face with 
caressing fondness, wdiispered something smilingly 
in his ear, and In this manner smoothed the wrinkles 
that were gathering on bis brow. But the moment 
after, some wild whim would make her resume her 
antic movements; and ail went worse than before. 
The priest then spoke in a kind although serious 
tone: — 

“My fair young maiden, surely no one can look 
on you without pleasure; but remember betimes so 
to attune your soul, that it may produce a harmony 
ever in accordance 'with the soul of your wedded 
bridegroom.” 

“Soul I” cried Undine, with a laugh. “What 
you say has a remarkably pretty sound; and for 
most people, too, it may be a very Instructive and 
profitable caution. But when a person has no soul 
at ail, how, I pray you, can such attuning be then 
possible? And this in truth is just my condition” 
The priest was much hurt, but continued silent in 
holy displeasure, and turned away his face from the 
maiden in sorrow. She %vent up to him, however, 
with the most winning sweetness, and said: — 

“ Nay, I entreat you, first listen to me, before you 
are angry with me; for your anger is painful to me, 
and you ought not to give pain to a creature that 
o>r 
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lias not hurt you. Only have patience with me, aiul 
I will explain to you every W'ord of wdiat I mean.” 

It was evident that she had come to say something 
important; when she suddenly faltered as if seised 
with inward shuddering, and burst into a passion of 
tears. They were none of them able to understand 
the intenseness of her feelings; and with mingled 
emotions of fear ard anxietj^, they gazed on her in 
silence. Then wiping away her tears and looking 
earnestly at the priest, she at last said: — 

“ There must be something lovely, but at the same 
time something most awful, about a soul. In the 
name of God, holy man, were it not better that we 
never shared a gift so mysterious ?” 

Again she paused, and restrained her tears, as 
if waiting for an answer. All in the cottage had 
risen from their seats, and stepped back from her 
with horror. She, however, seemed to have eyes for 
no one but the holy man; an awful curiosity was 
painted on her features, which appeared terrible to 
the others. 

“ Heavily must the soul weigh down its possessor/' 
she pursued, when no one returned her any answer — 
**very heavily! for already its approaching image 
overshadows me with anguish and mourning. And 
alas, I have till now been so merry and light- 
hearted!” and she burst into another flood of tears 
and covered her face with her veil. 

The priest, going up to her with a solemn look, now 
addressed himself to her, and conjured her, by the 
name of God most holy, if any spirit of evil pos- 
sessed her, to remove the light covering from her 
face. But she sank before him on her knees, and 
repeated after him every sacred expression he ut- 
tered, giving praise to God, and protesting that she 
“wished well to the whole world.” 

The priest then spoke to the knight: “Sir bride- 
groom, I leave you alone with her w’hom I have 
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united to you In marriage. So far as I can discover 
there is nothing of evil in her, but assuredly much 
that is wonderful. What I recommend to you is 
prudence, love, and fidelity.*’ 

Thus speaking, he left the apartment; and the 
fisherman with his wife followed him, crossing them- 
selves./ 

Undine had sunk upon her knees. She uncovered 
her face, and exclaimed, while she looked fearfully 
round upon Huldbrand, “Alas, you will now re- 
fuse to look upon me as your own; and I still have 
done nothing evil, poor unhappy child that I am ! ** 
She spoke these words with a look so infinitely sweet 
and touching, that her bridegroom forgot both the 
confession that had shocked and the mystery that 
had perplexed him; and hastening to her, he 
raised her in his arms. She smiled through her 
tears; and that smile was like the morning light 
playing upon a small stream. “You cannot desert 
me !** she whispered confidingly, and stroked the 
knight’s cheeks with her little soft hands. He 
turned away from the frightful thoughts that still 
lurked in the recesses of his soul, and were per- 
suading him that he had been married to a fairy, or 
some spiteful and mischievous being of the spirit 
world. Only the single question, and that almost 
unawares, escaped from his lips: — 

“Dearest Undine, tell me this one thing: what 
was it you meant by * spirits of earth’ and ^ Kiilhe- 
born,’ when the priest stood knocking at the door ? ” 
“Tales! mere tales of children !” answered Un- 
dine laughing, now quite restored to her wonted gay- 
ety. “I first frightened you with them, and you 
frightened me. This is the end of my story, and 
of our nuptial - evening.’’ " 

“Nay, not so,” replied the enamored knight, ex- 
tinguishing the tapers, and a thousand times, kissing 
Ms beautiful and beloved bride; while? lighted by 
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the moan that shone brightly through the wlndowsj, 
he bore her into their bridal apartment. 

The fresh light of morning woke the young mar- 
ried pair: but Hiildbraiid lay lost in silent reflection. 
Whenever, during the night, he had fallen aslee|P, 
strange and horrible dreams of specters had dis- 
turbed him; and these shapes, grinning at him by 
stealth, strove to disguise themselves as beautiful 
females; and from beautiful females they all at 
once assumed the appearance of dragons. And when 
he started up, aroused by the intrusion of these hid- 
eous forms, the moonlight shone pale and cold be- 
fore the windows without. He looked affrighted at 
Undine, in whose arms he had fallen asleep : and she 
was reposing in unaltered beauty and sweetness be- 
side him. Then pressing her rosy lips with a light 
kiss, he again fell into a slumber, only to be 
awakened by new terrors. 

W'hen fully awake he had thought over this con- 
nection. He reproached himself for any doubt that 
could lead him into error in regard to his lovely wife. 
He also confessed to her his injustice; but she only 
gave him her fair hand, sighed deeplj^', and remained 
silent. Yet a glance of fervent tenderness, an ex- 
pression of the soul beaming in her eyes, such as he 
had never witnessed there before, left him in un- 
doubted assurance that Undine bore him no ill-will. 

He then rose joyfully, and leaving her, went to 
^he common apartment, where the inmates of the 
house had already met. The three were sitting 
round the hearth with an air of anxiety about them, 
as if they feared trusting themselves to raise their 
voices above a low, apprehensive undertone, llie 
priest appeared to be praying in his inmost spirit, 
with a view to avert some fatal calamity. But 
they observed the young husband come forth so 
cheerful, they dispelled the cloud that remained upon 
their brows; the old fisherman even began to laugh 
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with the knight, till his aged wife herself could not 
help smiling with great good-humor. 

Undine had in the meantime got ready, and now 
entered tiie room: all rose to meet her, but remained 
iixed in perfect admiration — she was so changed, 
and yet the same. The priest, with paternal affection 
beaming from his countenance, first went up to her; 
and as he raised his hand to pronounce a blessing, 
the beautiful bride sank on her knees before him 
with religious awe; she begged his pardon in 
terms both respectful and submissive for any fool- 
ish things she might have uttered the evening before, 
and entreated him with emotion to pray for the 
welfare of her soul. She then rose, kissed her fos- 
ter-parents, and after thanking them for all the 
kindness they had shown her, said: 

‘*0, 1 now feel in my inmost heart how much, 
how infinitely much, you have done for me, you 
dear, dear friends of my childhood !” 

At first she was wholly unable to tear herself away 
from their affectionate caresses; but the moment 
she saw the good old mother busy in getting break- 
fast, she %vent to the hearth, applied herself to 
cooking the food and putting it on the table, and 
W'ould not suffer her to take the least share in the 
work. 

She continued in this frame of spirit the whole 
day: calm, kind, attentive — half matronly and half 
giriish. The three who had been longest acquainted 
with her expected every instant to see her capricious 
spirit break out in some whimsical change or sport- 
ive vagary. But their fears were quite uimecessaiy. 
Undine continued as mild and gentle as an angd. 
The priest found it all but impossible to remove his 
eyes from her; and he often said to the bride- 
groom I — 

The bounty of Heaven, sir, through me its un- 
worthy instrument, intrusted to you yesterday an 
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I f 

I in valuable treasure; cherish it as. you ought, and it > 

j will promote your temporal and eternal welfare.” 

! Toward evening Undine was hanging upon the | 

I knight’s arm with lowly tenderness, while she drew 

I him gently out before the door, where the setting 

j sun shone riclily over the fi'esh grass and upon the '| 

I high slender boles of the trees. Her emotion was I 

visible; the dew of sadness and love sv’ain in her 
! eyes, while a tender and fearful secret seemed to 

i hover upon her lips, but was only made known by 

I hardly breathed sighs. She led her husband farther 

i and farther onward without speaking. When he 

I asked her questions, she replied only with looks, in 

;! which, it is true, there appeared to be no immediate 

I answer to his inquiries, but a whole heaven of love 

i and timid devotion. Thus they reached the margin 

I of the swollen forest stream, and the knight was I 

astonished to see it gliding aw’^ay with so gentle a ^ 

^ murmuring of its weaves, that no vestige of its ; 

j former swell and wildness was now discernible. ; 

I “By morning it will be w'holly drained off,” said i 

! the beautiful wife, almost weeping, “and you will I 

’ then be able to travel, without anything to hinder | 

you, whithersoever you wuil.” f 

“ Not without you, dear Undine,” replied the I 

knight, laughing; “think only, were I disposed to f 

leave you, both the Church and the spiritual powers, [ 

the emperor and the laws of the realm, would re- 
quire the fugitive to be seized and restored to you/^ j 
“ Ail this depends on you — ail depends on you/’ . ?"• 
whispered his little companion, half w-ecping and 
half smiling. “But I still feel sure that you wdll 
not leave me; I love you too deeply to fear that f' 
misery. Now bear me over to that little island .1 
which lies before us. '^Fljere shall the decision be f 
made. I could easily, indeed, glide thrtmgh that I 
mere rippling of the water without your aid, but 4 

it Is so sweet "to lie in your arms ; and should you | 

SB - , I 
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I determine to put me away*, I shall have rested in 
them once more, . . . for the last time.” 

Huldbrancl was so fiiil of strange anxiety and 
emotion, that he knew not what answer to make 
, her. He took her in his arms and carried her over, 
now first realizing the fact that ■■this was the same 
' little Island from which he had home her back to 
! the old fisherman, the first night of -his; arrival. ■ On 
the farther side he placed her upon the soft grass, 
and was thro%dng himself lovingly near his bea«» 
tifiil burden; but she said to him; — Not here, but 
i opposite me. I shall read my doom in your eyes, 
even before your lips pronounce it; now listen at- 
tentively to what I shall relate to jmu.” And she 
began; — 

“You must know, my own love, that there are 
beings in the elements which bear the strongest re- 
semblance to the human race, and which at the same 
time but seldom become visible to you. The won- 
derful salamanders sparkle and float amid the 
flames; deep in the earth the meager and malicious 
gnomes pursue their revels; the forest spirits belong 
to the air, and wander in the woods; while in the 
seas, rivers, and streams, live the widespread race of 
water spirits. These last, beneath resounding domes 
of crystal, through which the sky can shine with its 
sun and stars, inhabit a region of light and beauty; 
lofty coral-trees glow with blue and crimson fruits 
In their gardens; they walk over the pure sand of 
the sea, among exquisitely variegated shells, and 
amid whatever of beauty the old vrorld possessed, 
such as tlie present Is no more worthy to enjoy,— 
erea lions which the floods covered with their secret 
veils of silver; and now these noble monuments 
sparkle below, stately and solemn, and bedewed by 
the water, which loves them, and calls forth from 
their crevices delicate moss-flowers and inwreathing 
tufts of sedge. 


YO^L. IT.— *2 
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**Now 5 the nation that dwell there are very fair 
and lovely to behold, for the most part more beau- 
tiful than human beings. Many a fisherman has 
been so fortunate as to catch a view of a delicate 
maiden of the waters, while she was floating and 
singing upon the deep. He would then spread far 
the fame of her beautj^; and to such wonderful fe- 
males men are wont to give the name of Un- 
dines. — But what need of saying more? You, my 
dear husband, now actually behold an Undine !)e- 
fore you.” 

The knight would have persuaded himself that his 
lovely wife w^as under the influence of one of her 
odd whims, and that she was only amusing herself 
and him by her extravagant inventions. He wished 
it might be so. But with whatever emphasis he said 
this to himself, he still could not credit the hope 
for a moment: a strange shivering shot through his 
soul; unable to utter a word, he gazed upon the sw^eet 
speaker with a fixed eye. She shook her head in 
distress, sighed from her full heart, and then pro- 
ceeded in the following manner: — 

“We should be far superior to you, who are an- 
other race of the human family, — for we also call 
ourselves human beings, as we resemble them in 
form and features, — ^had we not one evil peculiar to 
ourselves. Both we and the beings I have mentioned 
as inhabiting the other elements vanish into air at 
death and go out of existence, spirit and body, so 
that no vestige of us remains ; and wdien you hereafter 
awake to a purer state of being, we shall remain 
where sand and sparks and wind and waves remain. 
Thus, we have no souls; the element moves us, and 
again is obedient to our will while %ve live, though It 
scatters us like dust when we die ; and as we have noth- 
ing to trouble us, %ve are as merry as nightingales, 
little gold-fishes, and other pretty children of nature. 

“ But all beings aspire to rise in the scale of exis- 
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fence liiglier than they are. It was therefore the 
wish of my father, w^ho is a powerful water prince 
In the Mediterranean Sea, that his onlj?' daughter 
should become possessed of a soul, although she 
should have to endure many of the sufferings of 
those who share that gift, 

^‘Now, the race to which I belong have no other 
means of obtaining a soul than by forming with an 
individual of your ow-n the most intimate union of 
love. I am now possessed of a soul, and my soul 
thanks you, my best beloved, and never shall cease 
to thank you, if you do not render my whole future 
life miserable. For what will become of me, if you 
avoid and reject me? Still, I would not keep you as 
my own by artifice. And should you decide to cast 
me off, then do it -now, and return alone to the shore. 
I will plunge into this brook, where my uncle wiH 
receive me; my uncle who here in the forest, far 
removed from his other friends, passes his strange 
and solitary existence. But he is powerful, as well 
as revered and beloved by many great rivers; and 
as he brought me hither to the fisherman a light- 
hearted and laughing child, he will take me home to 
my parents a woman, gifted with a soul, with pow'er 
to love and to suffer.” 

She %vas about to add something more, when Huld- 
brand with the most heartfelt tenderness and love 
clasped her in his anus, and again bore her back to 
the shore. There amid tears and kisses he first 
swore never to forsake his affectionate wife, and 
esteemed himself even moi*e happy than Pygmalion* 
for whom Venus gave life to his beautiful statue* 
and thus changed it into a beloved wife. Supported 
by his arm, and in the confidence of affection, Un- 
dine returned to the cottage; and now she first 
reallssed with her 'whole heart how little cause she had 
for regretting what she had left— -the crystal palaces 
of her mysterious father. 
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Benjamin Franklin, bom in Boston, 1706 ; died 
in Philadelphia, 1790. This American has taken his 
place in the galaxy of great men as the most ver- 
satile genius of all times. He was editor, author, 
scientist, inventor, public benefactor, diplomat, 
statesman and pliiiosopher. In each and every role 
he displayed unique powers of mind; and the sum 
total of his work and influence was greatly to im- 
prove human conditions and promote human happi- 
ness. He served his country in office fifty-three 
years. His writings, especially those on scientific 
subjects, gave Europe its best impressions of Ameri- 
can literary possibilities; and probably no other 
native of this country ever stood higher in the 
estimation of European statesmen and thinkers, 
franklin’s writings will never become obsolete. 

FRANKLIN GOES TO PHILADELPHIA 

(From “ Autobiography of Benjamiu Franklin ”) 

rjiHE inclination I had had for the sea was hr 
1 this time done away, or I might now have 
gratified it. But having another profession and 
conceiving myself a pretty good workman, I 
offered my services to a printer of the place, old 
Mr, William Bradford, who had been the first 
printer in Pennsylvania, but had removed thence in 
consequence of a quarrel with the governor, George 
Keith. He could give me no employment, having 
little to do and hands enough already; bjit he said. 
My son at Philadelphia has lately lost his princi- 
pal hand, Aquila Rose, by death; if you go thither 
I believe he may employ you.” Philadelphia was 
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one hundred miles further. I set out, however, im 
a boat for Amboy, leaving my chest and things to 
follow me round by sea. In crossing the hay' we 
met a squall that tore our rotten sails to pieces, 
preventing our getting into the Kill, and drove us 
upon Long Island. In our way a drunken Datcht* 
man, who was a passenger too, fell overboard; when 
he was sinking I reached through the water to his 
shock pate and drew him up, so that we got him 
in again. His ducking sobered him a little and he 
went to sleep, taking first out of his pocket a book, 
wdiich he desired I would dry for him. It proved to 
be my old favorite author, Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s 
Progress/’ in Dutch, finely printed on good paper, 
copper cuts, a dress better that I had ever seen it 
wear in its own language. I have since found that 
It has been translated into most of the languages 
of Europe, and suppose it has been more generally 
read than any other book, except perhaps the 
Bible. Honest John was the first that I know ot 
who mixed narration and dialogue: a method ot 
writing very engaging to the reader, who in the 
most interesting parts finds himself, as it were, 
admitted into the company and present at the 
conversation. Defoe has imitated him successfully 
in Ms “Robinson Crusoe,” in his “Moll Flanders,” 
and other pieces; and Richardson has done the 
same in bis “ Pamela,” etc. 

On approaching the island we found it was in a 
place where there could be no landing, there being 
a great surge on the stony beach. So we dropped 
anchor and swmng out our cable toward the shore. 
Some people came down to the shore and hallooed 
to us, as we did to them; but the wind was so high 
and the surge so loud that we could not understand 
each other. There were some small boats near the 
shore, and we made signs and called to them to 
fetch us; but they either did; not comprehend w. 
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or it was impracticable, so they went oif. Night 
approaching, we had no I’emedy but to have patience 
till the wind abated, and in the mean time the boat- 
men and myself concluded to sleep if we could; 
and so we crowded into the hatches, where we 
joined the Dutchman, who was still w^et, and the 
spray, breaking over the head of our boat, leaked 
throiigh to us, so that we were soon almost as wet 
as he. In this manner we lay all night, with very 
little rest; but the wind abating the next day, %ve 
made a shift to reach Amboy before night, having 
been thirty hours on the wrnter, without vituals or 
any drink but a bottle of filthy rum, the water we 
sailed on being salt. In the evening I found myself 
very feverish and went to bed; but having read 
somewhere that cold water drunk plentifully was 
good for fever, I followed the prescription and 
sweat plentifully most of the night. My fever left 
me, and in the morning, crossing the ferry, I pro- 
ceeded on my journey on foot, having fifty miles 
to go to Burlington, where I was told I should finS 
boats that would carry me the rest of the way to 
Philadelphia. 

It rained very hard all the day; I was thoroughly 
soaked, and by noon a good deal tired; so I 
stopped at a poor inn, where I stayed all night, 
beginning now to wish I had never left home. I 
made so miserable a figure, too, that I found, by 
the questions asked me, I was suspected to be some 
runaway indentured servant and in danger of being 
taken up on that suspicion. However, I proceeded 
next day and got in the evening to an inn within 
eight or ten miles of Burlington, kept one Dr. 
Brown, He entered into conversation with me 
while I took some refreshments, and finding I had 
read a little, became very obliging and friendly. 
Our acquaintance continued all the rest of his life. 
He had been, I imagine, an ambulatory quack 
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doctors for there was no town in England nor any 
country in Europe of which he could not give a very 
particular account. He had some letters, and was 
ingenious, but he was an infidel, and wickedly 
undertook, some years after, to turn the Bible into 
doggerel verse, as Cotton had formerly done with 
Virgil. By this means he set many facts in a 
ridiculous light, and might have done mischief with 
weak minds if his work had been published; but it 
never was.' ■ 

At his house I lay that night, and arrived the 
next morning at Burlington, but had the mortifica- 
tion to find that the regular boats were gone a little 
before, and no other expected to go before Tuesday, 
this being Saturday. Wherefore I returned to an 
old woman in the town, of whom I had bought some 
ginger-bread to eat on the %vater, and asked her 
advice. She proposed to lodge me till a passage by 
some boat occurred. I accepted her oifer, being 
much fatigued by travel on foot. Understanding I 
was a printer, she would have had me remain in that 
town and follow my business, being ignorant what 
stock was necessary to begin with. She was very 
hospitable, gave me a dinner of ox-cheek with great 
good-wiU, accepting only of a pot of ale in return; 
and I thought myself fixed till Tuesday should 
come. However, walking in the evening by the 
side of the river, a boat came by, winch I found 
was going toward Philadelphia with several people 
la her. They took me in, and as there was no wind 
we rowed ail the way; and about midnight, not 
having yet seen the city, some of the company were 
confident we must have passed it and wotild row 
BO further; the others knew not where we were, 
so we put toward the shore, got into a creek, landed 
near an old fence, with the rails of which we made 
a fire, the night being cold, In October, and there 
we remained till daylight. Then one of the com- 
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pany knew the place to be Cooper’s Creek, a little 
above Philadelphia, which we saw as soon as we 
got out of the creek, and arrived there about eight 
or nine o’clock on the Sunday morning, and landed 
at Market Street wharf. 

I have been the more particular in this descrip- 
tion of my journey, and shall be so of my first 
entry into that city, that you may in your mind 
compare such unlikely beginnings with the figure 
I have since made there. I was in my working 
dress, my best clothes coming round by sea. I 
was dirty, from being so long in the boat. My 
pockets were stuffed out with shirts and stockings, 
and I knew no one nor where to look for lodgings. 
Fatigued with walking, rowing, and the want of 
sleep, I was very hungry; and my whole stock of 
cash consisted in a single dollar, and about a shil- 
ling in copper coin, which 1 gave to the boatmen 
for my passage. At first they refused it, on 
account of my having rowed ; but I insisted on their 
taking it. Man is sometimes more generous when he 
has little money than when he has plenty; perhaps 
to prevent his being thought to have but little. 

I walked toward the top of the street, gazing 
about till near Market Street, when I met a boy 
with bread. I had often made a meal of dry bread, 
and inquiring where he had bought it, I went imme- 
diately to the baker’s he directed me to. I asked 
for biscuits, meaning such as we had at Boston; 
that sort, it seems, was not made at Phliadeiphla. 
I then asked for a three-penny loaf, and was told 
they had none. Not knowing the different prices 
nor the names of the different sorts of bread, I 
told him to give me threepenny worth of any soi‘t. 
He gave me accordingly three great puffy rolls. I 
was surprised at the quantity, but took it, and 
having no room in my pockets, walked off with a 
roil under each arm and eating the other. Thus I 
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went up Market Street as far as Fourth Street* 
passing hj the door of Mr. Read, mj future wife’s 
father; when she, standing at the door, saw me« 
and thought I made, as I certainly did, a most awk- 
w^ard, ridiculous appearance. Then I turned and 
went down Chestnut Street and part of Walnut 
Street, eating my roll all the way; and coming 
around found m^^self again at Market Street wharf, 
near the boat I came in, to which I went for a 
draught of the river water; and being Ailed with 
one of my rolls, gave the other two to a woman 
and her child that came down the river in the boat 
with us and were waiting to go further. 

Thus refreshed I walked again up the street, 
which by this time had many clean-dressed people 
In it, who were all walking the same way. I joined 
them, and thereby was led into the great meeting- 
house of the Quakers, near the market. I sat down 
among them, and after looking round a while and 
hearing nothing said, being very drowsy through 
labor and want of rest the preceding night, I fell 
fast asleep and continued so till the meeting broke 
up, when some one was kind enough to rouse me. 
This, therefore, was the first house I was in, or slept 
In, in Philadelphia. 

I then walked dovm toward the river, and look- 
ing in the face of every one, I met a young Quaker 
man ivhose countenance pleased me, and accosting 
Mill requested he would tell me where a stranger 
could get a lodging. We were then near the sign 
of the Three Mariners. “Here,” said he, ‘‘Is a 
house where they receive strangers; but it is not a 
reputable one. If thee wilt walk with me I’ll show 
thee a better one ” and he conducted me to the 
Crooked Billet, in Water Street, There I got a 
dinner, and while I was eating, several questions 
were asked me, as from my youth and appeara»C!« 
I was suspected of being a runaway. 
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After dinner, my host having shown me to a bed, 
I laid myself on it without undressing and slept till 
six in the evening, when I was called to supper, I 
went to bed again very early and slept very soundly 
till next morning. Then I dressed myself as neat 
as I could and went to Andrew Bradford, the 
printer’s. I found in the shop the old man his 
father, whom I had seen at Ne^v York, and who, 
traveling on horseback, had got to Philadelphia 
before me. He introduced me to his son, who 
received me civilly, gave me a breakfast, but told 
me he did not at present want a hand, being lately 
supplied with one; but there v/as another printer in 
town, lately set up, one Keimer, who perhaps might 
employ me; if not, I should be welcome to lodge at 
his house, and he would give me a little work to 
do now and then till fuller business should offer. 

The old gentleman said he would go with me to 
the new printer; and when we found him, Neigh- 
bor,” said Bradford, “I have brought to see you 
a young man of your business; perhaps you may 
want such a one.” He asked me a few questions, 
put a composing-stick in my hand to see how I 
worked, and then said he would employ me soon, 
though he had just then nothing for me to do. And 
taking old Bradford, whom he had never seen 
before, to be one of the townspeople that had a 
good-will for him, entered Into conversation on his 
present undertaking and prospects; while Brad- 
ford, not discovering that he was the other printer’# 
father, on Keimers saying be expected soon to 
get the greatest part of the business in his own 
hands, drew him on, by artful questions and start- 
ing little doubts, to explain ail his views, %vhat 
influence he relied on, and in what manner he 
intended to proceed. T, who stood by and heard 
all, saw immediately that one was a crafty old 
sophister and the other a true novice. Brandford 
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left me with Keimer, who was greatly surprised 
when I told him who the old man was. 

The printing-house, I found, consisted of an old 
damaged press and a small, worn-out font of 
English types, which he was using himself, com- 
posing an ‘‘Elegy” on Aquila Eose, before men- 
tioned; an ingenious jmung man, of excellent char- 
acter, much respected in the town, secretary to the 
Assembly, and a pretty poet. Keimer made verses 
too* but very indifferenti}^ He could not be said 
to write them, for his method was to compose them 
in the types directly out of his head. There being 
no copy, but one pair of cases, and the “Elegy” 
probably requiring all the letter, no one could help 
him. I endeavored to put his press (which he had 
not yet used and of which he understood nothing) 
into order to be worked with; and promising to 
come and print off his “Elegy” as soon as he 
should have got it ready. I returned to Brad- 
ford's, %vho gave me a little job to do for the 
present, and there I lodged and dieted. A few days 
after Keimer sent for me to print off the “Elegy.” 
And now had got another pair of cases and a 
pamphlet to reprint, on which he set me to work. 

These two printers I found poorly qualified for 
their business. Bradford had not been bred to it 
and was very illiterate, and Keimer, though some- 
thing of a scholar, was a mere compositor, knowing 
nothing of press-work. He had been one of the 
French prophets and could act their enthusiastic 
agitations. At his time he did not profess any 
particular religion, but something of ail on occa- 
sion; was very ignorant of the world, and had, as 
I afterward found, a good deal of the knave in his 
composition. He did not like my lodging at Brad- 
ford’s while I worked with him. He had a house, 
indeed, but without furniture, so he could not 
lodge me; but he got me a lodging at 
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Read’s, before mentioned, who was the the owner 
of his house; and my chest of clothes being come 
by tMs time, I made rather a more respectable 
appearance in the eyes of JMiss Read than I had 
done when she first happened to see me eating my 
roll in the. street 

I began now to have some acquaintance among 
the young people of the town that were lovers of 
reading, with whom I spent my evenings very 
pleasantly, and gained money by my Industry and 
frugality, I lived very contented and forgot Bos- 
ton as much as 1 could, and did not wish it to be 
known where I resided except to my friend Collins, 
who was in the secret and "kept it' faithfully. At 
length, however, an incident happened tliat occa- 
sioned my return home much sooner than I had 
intended. I had a brother-in-law, Robert Holmes, 
master of a sloop that traded between Boston and 
Delaware. He being at Newcastle, forty miles 
below Philadelphia, and hearing of me, wrote me a 
letter mentioning the grief of my relations and 
friends in Boston at my abrupt departure, assur- 
ing me of their good-wili to me, and that everything 
would be accommodated to m 3 '' mind if I would 
return, to which he entreated me earnestly. I 
wrote an answer to his letter, thanked him for Ms 
advice, but stated my reasons for {}uitting Boston 
so fully and in such a light as to convince him that 
I was not so much in the wrong as he had 
apprehended. 

Sir William Keith, governor of the province, was 
then at Newcastle, and Captain Holmes, happening 
to be in company with him wiien my letter came to 
hand, spoke to him of me and showed him the 
letter. The governor read it and seemed surprised 
when he was told my age. He said T appeared a 
young man of promising parts and therefore 
should be encouraged; the printers at Philadelphia 
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were wretched ones, and if I set up there he made' 
no doubt I should succeed; for his part he would 
procure me the public business and do me every 
other service in his power. This my brother-in-law 
Holmes afterwards told me in Boston, but I knew 
as yet nothing of it; when one day Keimer and I, 
being at work together near the window, we saw 
the governor and another gentleman (%vho proved 
to be Colonel French, of Newcastle, in the province 
of Delaware), finely dressed, come directly across 
the street to our house, and heard them at the door. 

Keimer ran down immediately, thinking it a visit 
to him; but the governor inquired for me, came up, 
and with a condescension and politeness I had been 
quite unused to made me many compliments^ 
desired to be acquainted with me, blamed me kindly 
for not having made myself known to him when I 
first came to the place, and would have me sway 
with him to the tavern, where he was going with 
Colonel French to taste, as he said, some excellent 
Madeira. I was not a little surprised and Keimer 
started with astonishment. I went, however, with 
the governor and Colonel French to a tavern at the 
corner of Third Street, and over the Madeira he 
proposed my setting up my business. He stated 
the probabilities of my success, and both he and 
Colonel French assured me I should have their 
interest and influence to obtain for me the public 
business of both governments. And as I expressed 
doubts that my father would assist me in it. Sir 
William said he would give me a letter to him, in 
which he would set forth the advantages, and he 
did not doubt he should determine him to comply. 
So it was concluded I should return to Boston by the 
first vessel, with the governor’s letter, to ray father. 
In the meantime it was to be kept a secret, and I 
went on working with Keimer as usual. The gov- 
ernor sent for me now and then to dine with Hm, 
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wliich I considered a great honor, more particnlarlj 
as he conversed with me in a most affable, familiar, 
and friendly manner. 

About the end of April, 1794, a little vessel 
offered for Boston. I took leave of Kelmer as 
going to see my friends. The governor gave me an 
ample letter, saying many flattering things of me 
to my father and strongly recommending* the pro- 
ject cf my setting up at Philadelphia as a thing 
that would make my fortune. We struck on 
a shoal in going down the bay and sprung a leak? 
we had a blustering time at sea and were obliged 
to pump almost continually, at which I took my 
turn. We arrived safe, however, at Boston in about 
a fortnight. I had been absent seven months, and 
my friends had heard nothing of me, for my 
brother James was not yet returned and had not 
written about me. My unexpected appearance sur- 
prised the family; ail were, however, very glad to 
see me and made me welcome except my 
brother. I went to see him at his printing-house. 
I was better dressed than ever while in his service, 
having a genteel new suit from head to foot, a 
watch, and my pockets lined with near five pounds 
sterling in silver. He received me not very frankly, 
looked me all over, and turned to his work again. 

The journeymen were inquisitive where I '^had 
been, what sort of a country it was, and how I 
liked it. I praised it much and the happy life I led 
in it, expressing strongly my intention of return- 
ing to it; and one of them asking what kind of 
money we had there, I produced a handful of silver 
and spread it before them, which was a kind of 
raree-show they had not been used to, paper being 
the money of Boston. Then I took an opportunity 
of letting them see my watch; and lastly (my 
brother still grum and sullen) gave them a dollar 
to drink and took my leave. This visit of mine 
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oif ended him extremely. For when my mother 
some time after spoke to him of a reconciliation 
and of her wish to see us on good terms together, 
and that we might live for the future as brothers, 
he said I had insulted him in such a manner before 
his people that he could never forget or forgive it. 
In this, however, he was mistaken. 

My father received the governors letter with some 
sux'prise, but said little of it to me for some time. 
Captain Holmes returning, he showed it to him and 
asked him if he knew Sir William Keith, and what 
kind of a man he was; adding that he must be 
of small discretion to think of setting a youth up 
in business who wanted three years to arrive at 
man’s estate. Holmes said what he could in favor 
of the project, but my father was decidedly against 
it and at last gave a flat denial. He wrote a civil 
letter to Sir William, thanking him for the patron- 
age he had so kindly oifered me, and declined to 
assist me as yet in setting up, I being, in his 
opinion, too young to be trusted with the manage- 
ment of an undertaking so important, and for 
W’hich the preparation required a considerable 
expenditure. 

My old companion Collins, who was a clerk in the 
post-office, pleased with the account I gave him 
of new country, determined to go thither also; and 
while I waited for my father’s determination, he set 
out before me by land to Rhode Island, leaving his 
books, which were a pretty collection in mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy, to come with mine 
and me to New York, where he proposed to wmt 
for me, ' 

My father, thougli he did not approve Sir Wil- 
liam’s proposition, was yet pleased that I had been 
able to obtain so advantageous a character from a 
person of such note where I bad resided, and that 
I had been so industrious and careful as to equip 
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myself so handsomely in so shoi't a time; therefore, 
seeing no prospect of an accommodation between 
my brother and me, he gave his consent to my 
! returning again to Philadelphia, advised me to 

behave respectfully to the people there, endeavor to 
obtain the gener^ esteem and avoid lampooning 
and libelling, to which he thought I had too much 
inclination; telling me that by steady industry and 
prudent parsimony I might save enough b}’' the time 
I was twenty-one to set me up, and that if I came 
near the matter he would help me out with he rest. 
This was ail I could obtain, except some small gifts 
as tokens of his and my mother’s love, when I 
embarked again for New York, now with their 
approbation and their blessing. 

The sloop putting in at Newport, Rhode Island, 
I visited my brother John, who had been married 

I and settled there some years. He received me very 

|| * affectionately, for he always loved me. A friend of 

II liis, one Vernon, having some money due to him in 

I Pennsylvania, about thirty-five pounds currency, 

IJ; desired I wmuld recover it for him and keep it till 

f; I bad his directions what to employ it in. Accord- 

ingly he gave me an order to i*eceive it. This busi- 
ness afterward occasioned me a good deal of 
uneasiness. 

At Newport we took in a number of passengers, 
among whom were two young women traveling 
together and a sensible, matron-like Quaker lady, 
with her servants. I had shown an obliging disposi- 
tion to render her some little services, which prob- 
ably impressed her with sentiments of good-wii! 
toward me, for when she witnessed the daily grow- 
ing familiarity between the young women and 
myself, which they appeared to encourage, she 
took me aside and said: ‘‘Young man, I am con- 
cerned for thee, as thou hast no friend with thee 
and seems not to know much of the world or of the 
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snares youth is exposed to. Depend upon it^ these 
..are . very., bad women: .1, can. see it by ali their ac- 
tions | and if thee art not upon thy guard they will 
draw thee into some danger; they are strangers to 
thee,, and I advise thee, in a friendly concern for 
thy welfare, to have no acquaintance with them.*’ 
As I seemed at first not to think so ill of them as 
she did. she mentioned some things she had observed 
and heard that had escaped my notice, but now con- 
vinced me she was right. I thanked her for her 
kind advice and promised to follow it. When we 
arrived at New York they told me where they lived, 
and invited me to come and see them, but I avoided 
it; and it was well I did, for the next day the 
captain missed a sliver spoon and some other things 
that had been taken out of his cabin, and knowing 
that these WTre a couple of strumpets, he got a war- 
rant to search their lodgings, found the stolen 
goods, and had the thieves punished. So though we 
had escaped a sunken rock, which we scraped upon 
in the passage, I thought this escape of rather more 
importance to me. 

At New York I found my friend Collins, who 
liad arrived there some time before me. We had 
been intimate from children and had read the same 
books together, but he had the advantage of more 
time for reading and studying and a wonderful 
genius for mathematical learning, in which he far 
outstripped me. While I lived in Boston, most of 
my hours of leisure for conversation were spent 
with him, and he continued a sober as well as indus- 
trious lad, w'as much respected for his learning by 
several of the clergy and other gentlemen, and 
seemed to promise making a good figure in life. 
But during my absence he had acquired a habit 
of drinking brandy, and I found by his own account, 
as well as that of others, that he had been drunk 
every day since Ms arrival at New York, and be* 
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jbaved himself in a very extravagant manner. He 
had gamed, too, and lost his money, so that I was 
obliged to discharge his lodgings and defray Iiis 
expenses on . the . road and at . PhliadeipMa, .wMch " 
proved a great burden to me. 

The then Governor of New York, Burnet (son of 
Bishop Burnet), hearing from the captain that one 
of the passengers had a great many books on board, 
desired lilm to bring me to see him. I waited on him, 
and should have taken Collins with me had lie been 
sober. The governor received me with great civility, 
showed me his library, which was a considerable one, 
and we had a good deal of conversation relative to 
books and authors. This was the second governor 
who had done me the honor to take notice of me, 
and for a poor boy like me it %vas very pleasing. 

We proceeded to Philadelphia. I received in the 
way Vernon’s money, without which we could hardly 
have finished our journey. Collins wished to bt 
employed in some counting-house ; but whether they 
discovered his dram-drinldng by his breath or by his 
behavior^ though he had some recommendations he 
met with no success in any application, and con- 
tinued lodging and boarding at the same house 
with me, and at my expense. Knowing I had that 
money of Vernon’s he was continually borrowing 
of me, still promising repayment as soon as he 
should be in business. At length he had gat so much 
of it that I was distressed to think what I should 
do in case of being called on to remit it. 

His drinking continued, about which we sometimes 
quarreled, for when a little intoxicated he was very 
irritable. Once in a boat on the Delaware, with 
some other young men, he refused to row in ins 
turn. “I will be rowed home,” said he. "'We will 
not row you,” said I. “You must,” said he, “or 
stay ail night on the water, just as you please.” 
The others said, ^'Let us row; what signifies it?” 
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Sutj my mind being soured with his other conduet^. 
I continued to refuse. So he swore he would make 
me row or throw me overboard; and coming along 
stepping on the thwarts toward me, when he came 
up and struck at me, I clapped my head under his 
thighs and, rising;, pitched him headforemost into 
the river. I knew he was a good swimmer and so 
was under little concern about him; but before he 
could get round to lay hold of the boat we had with 
a few strokes pulled her out of his reach, and when- 
ever he drew near the boat we asked him if he 
would row, striking a few strokes to slide her away 
from him. He was ready to stifle with vexation and 
obstinately would not promise to row. Finding him 
at last beginning to tire, we drew him into the boat 
and brought him home dripping wet. We hardly 
exchanged a civil w^ord after this adventure. At 
length a West India captain, who had a commission 
to procure a preceptor for the sons of a gentleman 
at Barbadoes, met with him and proposed to carry 
him thither to fill that situation. He accepted, and 
promised to remit me what he owed me out of the 
first money he should receive, but I never heard of 
Mm after. 

The violation of my trust respecting Vernon’s 
money was one of the first great errata of my life; 
and this showed that my father was not much out 
In his judgment when he considered me too young 
to manage business. But Sir William, on reading 
his letter, t/aid he wms too prudent — that there was 
a great difierence in persons, and discretion did not 
always accompany years, nor was youth always with- 
out it. ** But since he will not set you up I will do 
it myself. Give me an inventory of the things 
necessary to foe had from England and I will 
send for them. You shall repay me when you are 
able, I am resolved to have a good printer here;, 
and 1 am sure you must succeed.” Ttds was spoken 
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with such an appearance of cordiality that I had not 
the lease doubt of his meaning what he said. I had 
hitherto kept the proposition of my setting up a 
secret in Philadelphia, and 1 still kept It. Had It 
been known that I depended on the governor, prob- 
ably some friend that knew him better would have 
advised me not to rely on him, as I afterw^ard heard 
it as his known character to be liberal of promises 
which he never meant to keep. Yet, unsolicited as 
he was by me, how could I think his generous offers 
insincere? I believed him one of the best men in 
the world. 

I presented him an inventory of a little printing- 
house, amounting, by my computation, to about one 
hundred pounds sterling. He liked it, but asked me 
if my being on the spot in England to choose the 
types and see that everything was good of the kind 
might not be of some advantage. “ Then,” said he, 
“ when there you may make acquaintance and estab- 
lish correspondence in the book-selling and station- 
ery line.” I agreed that this might be advantageous* 
'‘Then,” said he, ^‘get yourself ready to go by the 

nnis,” which was the annual ship, and the only one, 
at that time usually passing between London and 
Philadelphia. But as it would be some months 
before the Annis sailed I continued working with 
Keimer, fretting extremely about the money Col- 
lins had got from me, and in great apprehensions of 
being called upon for it by Vernon; this, however, 
did not happen for some years after. 

I believe I have omitted mentioning that in my 
first voyage from Boston to Philadelphia, bcdng be- 
calmed off Block Island, our crew employed them- 
selves in catching cod, and hauled up a great num- 
ber. Till then I had stuck to my resolution to eat 
nothing that had had life; and on this occasion I 
considered, according to my master Tyron, the tak- 
ing of every fish as a kind of unprovoked murder, 
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since none of them had done or could do ns any 
injury that might justify this massacre. All this 
seemed very reasonafoie. But I had been formerly 
a great lover of fish, and when it came out of the 
frying-pan it smelled admirably well. I balanced 
some time between principle and inclination, till, 
recoIlecJng that when the fish were opened I saw 
smaller fish taken out of their stomachs, then, 
thought I, “ If you eat one another I don’t see why 
wc may not eat you;” so I dined upon cod very 
heartily, and have since continued to eat as other 
people, returning only now and then occasionally to 
a vegetable diet. So convenient a thing it is to be 
a reasonable creature^ since it enables one to find or 
make a reason for everything one has a mind to do. 

Keimer and I lived on a pretty good familinr 
footing and agreed tolerably well, for he suspected 
•nothing of my setting up. He retained a great deal 
his old enthusiasm and loved argumentation; we 
therefore had many disputations. I used to work 
Mm so with my Socratic method, and had trepanned 
him so often by questions apparently so distant 
from any point we had in hand, yet b5^ degrees lead- 
ing to the point and bringing him into difficulties 
and contradictions, that at last he grew ridiculously 
cautious, and would hardly answer me the most 
common question without asking first, ^‘What do 
you intend to infer from that?” However, it gave 
Mm so high an opinion of my abilities in the con- 
futing way that he seriously proposed my being bis 
colleague in a project he had of setting up a new 
sect. He w-as to preach the doctrines and I was to 
confound all opponents. When he came to explain 
with me upon the doctrines I found several comm- 
drums, which I objected to unless I might have my 
way a little too and introduce some of mine. 

Keimer wore his beard at full length, because 
somewhere in the Mosaic law it is said,,** Thom shall 
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not mar the corners of thi/ beard/'* He likewise 
kept the seventh day, Sabbath; and these two points 
were essential with him. I disliked both, but agreed 
to them on condition of his adopting the doctrine of 
not using animal food. I doubt,” said he, 
constitution will not bear it.” I assured him it 
would, and that he would be the better for it. He 
was usually a great eater, and I wished to give my- 
self some diversion in half-starving him. He con- 
sented to try the practice if I would keep him 
company. I did so, and w^e held it for three months. 
Our profusions w^ei-e purchased, cooked and brought 
to us regularly by a woman in the neighborhood, 
who had from me a list of forty dishes which she 
prepared for us at different times, in which there 
entered neither lish, flesh nor fowl. This whim 
suited me the better at this time from the cheapness 
of it, not costing us above eighteen pence sterling 
each per week. I have since kept several Lents most 
strictly, leaving the common diet for that, and that 
for the common, abruptly, without the least incon- 
venience; so that I tliink there is little in the advice 
of making those changes by easy gradations. I 
went on pleasantly, but poor Keimer suffered griev- 
ously, grew tired of the project, longed for the 
flesh-pots of Egypt, and ordered a roast pig. He 
invited me and two women friends to dine with Mm, 
but, it being brought too soon upon table, he could 
not resist the temptation and ate the whole before 
we came. 


THE WAY , TO WEALTH 

(From “Poor Ricbarcl’s Almanack**’) 

G OURTEOUS READER! I have heard that 
nothing gives an author so great pleasure as 
to And his works respectfully quoted by other 
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learned autliors. This pleasure I have seldom 
enjoyed. For though I ha^e been, if I may say it 
without vanity, an eminent author of almanacs 
annually now for a full quarter of a century, my 
brother authors in the same way, for what reason I 
know not, have ever been very sparing in their 
applauses, and no other author -has talcen the /least 
notice of me; so that did not my writings produce 
me some solid pudding, the great deficiency of 
praise %vould have quite discouraged me. 

I concluded at length that the people were the 
best judges of my merit, for they buy my works; 
and besides, In my rambles, where I am not person- 
ally knowm I have frequently heard one or other 
of my adages repeated, with as Poor Richard saps 
at the end of it. This gave me some satisfaction, as 
it showed not only that my instructions were re- 
garded, but discovered lil^e^vise some respect for my 
authority; and I own that to encourage the practice 
of remembering and repeating those sentences, I 
have sometimes quoted myself with great gravity. 

Judge, then, how much I must have been gratified 
hy an incident I am going to relate to you. I 
stopped my horse lately where a great number of 
people were collected at a vendue of merchant’s 
goods. The hour of sale not being come, they were 
conversing on the badness of the times; and one of 
the company called to a plain, clean old man with 
white locks, “Pray, Father Abraham, what think 
you of the times? Won’t these heavy taxes quite 
ruin the country? How shall we ever be able to pay 
them? What would you advise us to do?” Father 
Abraham stood up and replied; “If you would 
ha%’'e my advice, I will give it you in short; for ‘a 
word to the wise is enough,’ and ‘ any wmrds won’t 
fdl a bushel,’ as Poor Richard says.” They aE 
joined, desiring him to speak his mind, and gather- 
ing round him he proceeded as follows; 
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“ Friends and neighbors, the taxes are Indeed very 
heavy, and if those laid on by the government were 
the only ones we had to pay, we might the more 
easily discharge them; but we have many others, 
and much more grievous to some of us. We are 
taxed twice as much by our idleness, three times 
as much by our pbide, and four times as much by 
our FOLLY; and from these taxes the commissioners 
cannot ease or deliver us by allowing an abatement. 
However, let us hearken to good advice, and some- 
thing may be done for us. “ God helps them that 
help themselves,” as Poor Richard says in Iiis al- 
manac of 1733. 

“It would be thought a hard government that 
should tax its people one-tenth part of their time, 
to be employed in its service, but idleness taxes 
many of us much more, if we reckon all that is 
spent in absolute sloth or doing of nothing, with that 
which is spent in idle employments or amusements 
that amount to nothing. Sloth, by bringing on dis- 
eases, absolutely shortens life. ‘Sloth, like rust, 
consumes faster than labor wxars; while the used 
key is always bright,’ as Poor Richard says. ‘ But 
dost thou love life? then do not squander time, for 
that’s the stuif life is made of,’ as Poor Richard 
-says.'" , 

“ How much more than is necessary do we spend 
fn sleep ! forgetting that ‘the sleeping fox catches 
no poultry,’ and that ‘ there will be skeping enougli 
in the grace,’ as Poor Richard says. If time be of 
all things the most precious, ‘wasting of time must 
be,’ as Poor Richard says, ‘ the greatest prodigality,’ 
since, as he elsewhere tells us, ‘lost time is never 
found again,’ and what we call ‘time enough! al- 
ways proves little enough.’ Let us, then, up and be 
doing, and doing to the purpose; so by diligence 
shall we do more with less perplexity. ‘ Sloth makes 
all things difficult, but industry all things easy,’ as 
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Poor Ricbard says; and ‘lie that riseth late must 
trot all day, and sliaii scarce overtake his business 
at night; while laziness travels so slowly that pov- 
erty soon overtakes him/ as we read In Poor Rich- 
ard; who adds, ‘drive thy business I let not that 
drive thee!’ and — 

■: “ Early to bed • and early to .rise ■ " ■ ■ 

Makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise.” 

So what signifies wishing and hoping for better 
times? We may make these times better if %ve bestir 
ourselves. ‘ Industry need not wish/ as Poor Rich- 
ard says, and ‘ he that lives on hope will die fasting/ 
‘There are no gains without pains; then help, 
bands ! for I have no lands or, if I have, they are 
smartly taxed. And as Poor Richard likewise ob- 
serves, ‘he that hath a trade hath an estate, and 
he that hath a calling hath an office of profit and 
honor ” ; but then the trade must be worked at and 
the calling w'eil followed, or neither the estate nor 
the office will enable us to pay our taxes. If we are 
Industrious we shall never starve; for, as Poor 
Richard says, ‘at the working-man’s house hunger 
looks in, but dares not enter/ Nor will the baillffi 
or the constable enter, for ‘industry pays debts, 
while despair incx’easeth them/ 

“What though you ha^-e found no treasure, nor 
has any rich relation left you a legacy, ‘diligence 
is the mother of good luck/ as Poor Richard says, 
and ‘ God gives all things to industry.’ 

“Then plow deep while sluggards sleep. 

And you shall have corn to sell and to keep,” 

says Poor Dick. Work while it is called to-day, 
for you know not ho%v much you may be hindered 
to-morrow; which makes Poor Richard say, tone’ ' 
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to-day is worth two to-morrows’; and further^ 
*have you somewhat to do to-morro’w? Do it to* 
dayl’ 

“If you were a servant would you not be ashamed 
that a good master should catch you idle? Are you. 
then, your own master? ‘Be ashamed to catch 
yourself idle,’ as Poor Dick says. When there is so 
much to be done for yourself, your family, your 
country, and your gracious king, be up by peep of 
day! ‘Let not the sun look down and say, “In- 
glorious here he lies ” Handle your tools without 
mittens! remember that ‘the cat in gloves catches 
no mice ! ’ as Poor Richard says. 

“’Tis true there is much to be done, and perhaps 
you are weak-handed; but stick to it steadily, and 
you will see great effects ; for ‘ constant dropping 
wears away stones’; and ‘by diligence and patience 
the mouse ate in two the cable’; and ‘little strokes 
fell great oaks’; as Poor Richard says in Ms al- 
manac, the year I cannot just now remember. 

“ Methinks I hear some of you say, ‘ Must a man 
afford Mmself no leisure?’ I will tell thee, my 
friend, what poor Richard says, ‘employ thy time 
well if thou meanest to gain leisure ’ ; and ‘ since 
thou art not sure of a minute, throw not away an 
hour ! ’ Leisure is time for doing something useful ; 
this leisure the diligent man will obtain, but the 
lazy man never; so that, as Poor Richard says, ‘a 
life of leisure and a life of laziness are two things.’ 
Do you imagine that sloth will afford you more com- 
fort than labor? No! for, as Poor Richard says, 
‘trouble springs from idleness and grevioiis toil 
from needless ease.’ ‘Many, without labor, would 
live by their wits onlj^ but they’ll break for want 
of stock’ [means]; where as industry gives com- 
fort, and plenty, and respect. ‘ Fly pleasures and 
they’ll follow- you’; ‘the diligent spinner has a 
large shift’; and 
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I ‘*Now I have a sheep and a cow, 

f Everybody bids me good-morrow.’* 

' **A11 which is well said by Poor Eichard. Bat 

i with our Industry we must likewise be steady, set- 

J tied, and careful, and oversee our own affairs with 

our own eyes, and not trust too much to others 5 
^ for, as Poor Richard say s-~- 

■' ** I never saw an oft-removed tree 

Nor y^et an oft-removed family 

That throve so well as those that settled be.** 

And again, * three removes are as bad as a fire ’ | 
and again, ‘keep thy shop and thy shop will keep 
thee ’ ; and again, ‘ if you would have your business 
done, go; if not, send.’ And again — 

“He that by the plow ^vould thrive, 

Himself must either hold or drive.** 

“ And again, ‘ the eye of the master will do more 
work than both his hands’; and again, ‘want of care 
does us more damage than want of knowledge’; 
and again, ‘ not to oversee workmen is to leave them 
your purse open.’ 

“ Trusting too much to others* care is the ruin of 
many; for, as the almanac says, ‘in the affairs of 
this world men are saved, not by faith, but by the 
want of it’; but a man’s own care Is profitable; 
for, saith Poor Dick, ‘learning is to the studious 
and riches to the careful’; as well as ‘power to 
the bold’ and ‘heaven to the virtuous.’ And fur- 
ther, ‘ if you would have a faithful servant and one 
that you like, serve yourself.’ 

“ And again, he adviseth to circumspection and 
care, even in the smallest matters; because some- 
times ‘a little neglect may breed great mischief’; 
adding, ‘ for want of a nail the shoe was lost; for 
want of & shoe the horse was lost; and for want of 
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a horse the rider was lost’; being overtaken and 
slain by the enemy; all for want of a little care 
about a horseshoe nail! 

“ So much for industry, my friends, and attention 
to one’s own business; but to these we must add 
frugality if we would make our industry more cer- 
tainly successful. ‘A man may,’ if he knows not 
how to save as he gets, ‘ keep his nose all his life to 
the grindstone and die not worth a groat at last.’ 
‘ A fat kitchen makes a lean w'ill,’ as Poor Richard 
says; and 


“ Many estates are spent in the getting, 

Since women for tea forsook spinning and knitting, 
And men for punch forsook hewing and splitting.” 

If you would be wealthy, says he in another al- 
manac, ‘ think of saving as wdl its of getting. The 
Indies have not made Spain rich, because her out’* 
goes are greater than her incomes.’ 

“ Away, then, with your expensive follies, and yuu 
will not have so much cause to complain of hard 
times, heavy taxes, and chargeable families; for, 
as Poor Dick says — 

‘‘Women and wine, game and deceit, 

Make the wealth small and the wants great.” 

And further, ‘what maintains one vice would bring 
up two children.’ You may think, perhaps, that a 
little tea or a little punch now and then, a diet a 
little more costly, clothes a little finer, and a little 
more entertainment now and then, can be no great 
matter; but remember what Poor Richard says, 
‘many a little makes a mickle’; and further, ‘be- 
ware of little expenses; a small leak will sink a 
great ship’; and again — 

“ Who dainties love shall beggars prove ; ” 
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and moreover, * fools make feasts and wise men eat 
them.’ 

Here are 3"on all got together at this vendtie of 
fineries and knick-knacks. Yon call them goods; 
but if yon do not take care they will prove evils to 
some of you* You expect they will be sold cheap, 
and perhaps they may for less than they cost; but 
If yon have no occasion for them they must be dear 
to yon. Remember what poor Richard says : * Buy 
what thou hast no need of, and ere long thou shalt 
sell thy necessaries.’ And again, ‘ At a great penny- 
worth pause awhile.’ He means that perhaps the 
cheapness is apparent only and not real; or the 
bargain by straightening thee in thy business may do 
thee more harm than good. For in another place he 
says, ‘ many have been ruined by buying good 
peimworths.’ 

‘‘Again, Poor Richard says, *’tis foolish to lay 
out money in a purchase of repentance’; and yet 
this folly is practiced every day at vendues for want 
of minding the almanac. 

“‘Wise men,’ as Poor Richard says, Hearn by 
others’ harms; fools scarcely by their own’; but 
F&li'x quern faciunt allena perictila cautnm* Many 
a one, for the sake of finery on the back has gone 
with a hungry belly and half-starved their families. 
‘Silks and satins, scarlets and velvets,’ as Poor 
Richard says, ‘put out the kitchen fire.’ These are 
not the necessaries of life; they can scarcely be 
called the conveniences; and yet, only because they 
look pretty, how many want to have them i The 
artificial wants of mankind thus become more 
numerous than the natural ; and as Poor Dick says, 
‘ for one poor person there are a hundred indigent.’ 

“By these and other extravagances the genteel 
are reduced to poverty and forced to borrow of 
those whom they formerly despised, but who^ 
*He’s a lucky fellow who is made prudent, toy other men's perils 
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through industry and frugality, have maintained 
their standing; in which case it appears plainly 
that a plowman on his legs Is higher than a gentle** 
man on his -knees/ as Poor Richard: says. ' Pe-rhaps 
they have had a small estate left them, which they 
knew not the getting of; they think, ^’tis day and 
will never be night’; that ‘a little to be spent out 
of so much is not worth minding’ (a child and a 
fool, as Poor Richard says, imagine twenty shillings 
and twenty years can never be spent) ; but * always 
taking out of the meal-tub, and never putting In, 
soon comes to the bottom.’ Then, as Poor Dick 
says, ‘w^hen the well’s dry they know the worth of 
water.’ But this they might have known before if 
they had taken his advice. ‘ If you %vould know the 
value of money, go and try to borrow some*; for 
®he that goes a-borrowing goes a-sorrowing,’ and 
indeed so does he that lends to such people, when 
he goes to get it in again. 

“ Poor Dick further advises and sayp : 


‘" Great estates may venture more. 

But little boats should keep near shore.” 

“’Tis, however, a folly soon punished; for ‘pride 
that dines on vanity sups on contempt/ as Poo^e 
63 


** Fond pride of dress is, sure, a very curse; 
Ere fancy you consult, consult jour purse.” 


And again, ‘pride is as loud a beggar as want and 
a great deal more saucy.’ When you have bought 
one fine thing you must buy ten more, that your 
appearance may be ail of a piece; but Poor Dick 
says, ‘’tis easier to suppress the first desire than to 
satisfy all that follow it,’ And ’tis as truly folly 
for the poor to ape the rich as for the frog to 
swell in order to equal the ox. 
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Richard says. And in another place, ‘ pride break- 
fasted with plenty, dined with poverty, and supped 
with infamy.’.. 

*‘ABd after all, of what use is tins pride of ap- 
pearance, for which so much is risked, so much is 
suffered? It cannot promote health or ease pain; 
it makes no increase of merit in the person; it 
creates envy; it hastens misfortune. 

“What is a butterfly? At best 
He’s but a caterpillar drest, 

The gaudy fop’s his picture just, 

as poor Richard says. 

“ But what madness must it be to run into debt 
for these superfluities ! We are offered by the terms 
of this vendue six months’ credit; and that, per- 
haps, has induced some of us to attend it, because 
we cannot spare the ready money and hope now to 
be fine without it. But ah ! think what you do when 
you run in debt: you give to another power over 
your liberty. If you cannot pay at the time you 
will be ashamed to see your creditor; you will be 
In fear when you speak to him ; you will make poor, 
pitiful, sneaking excuses, and by degrees come to 
lose your veracity and sink into base, downright 
lying; for, as Poor Richard says, Hhe second vice 
is lying, the first is running into debt^; and again, 
to the same purpose, ‘lying rides upon debt’s back’; 
whereas a free-born Englishman ought not to be 
ashamed or afraid to see or speak to any man liv- 
ing. But poverty often deprives a man of all spirit 
and virtue. ‘’Tis hard for an empty bag to stand 
upright ! ’ as Poor Richard truly says. What would 
you think of that prince or the government who 
should issue an edict forbidding you to dress like 
a gentleman or gentlewoman, on pain of imprison- 
ment or servitude? Would you not say that you are 
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free, have a right to dress as you please, and that 
such an edict would be a breach of your privileges 
and such a government tyrannical? And yet you 
are about to put yourself under such tyranny when 
you run in debt for such dress ! Your creditor has 
authority, at his pleasure, to deprive you of youl 
liberty by confining you in jail for life or to sell 
you for a servant if you should not be able to pay 
him. When you have got your bargain you may 
perhaps, think little of payment; but ‘creditors,^ 
Poor Richard tells us, ‘have better memories than 
debtors ’ ; and in another place says, ‘ creditors are 
a superstitious set, great observers of set days and 
times.’ The day comes around before you are 
aware, and the demand is made before you are pre- 
pared to satisfy it; or, if you bear your debt in 
mind, the term which at hrst seemed so long will, as 
it lessens, appears extremely short. Time will 
seem to have added wings to his heels as well as his 
shoulders. ‘Those have a short Lent,’ saith Poor 
Richard, ‘who ow’e money to be paid at Easter- 
Then since, as he says, ‘the borrower is a slave to 
the lender and the debtor to the creditor,’ disdain 
the chain, preserve your freedom, and maintain 
yor independency. Be industrious and free; be 
frugal and free. At present, perhaps, you may 
think yourself in thriving circumstances, and that 
yon can bear a little extravagance without injury; 
but' — ^ 

“ For age and want, save while you may ; 

No morning sun lasts a whole day.” 

“ As Poor Richard says, * gain may be temporary 
and uncertain; but ever while you Fue expense is 
constant and certain;’ and ‘’tis easier to build two 
chimneys than to keep one in fuel,’ as Poor Richard 
says; so, ‘rather go to bed supperless than rise la 
debt.’ 
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«* Get what you can, and what you get hoH ; 

’Tis the stone that will turn all your lead into 
gold- 


as Poor Richard says; and when you have got the 
philosopher’s stone, sure, you will no longer com- 
plain of bad times or the dlfSculty of pajing taxes. 

"‘This doctrine, my friends, is i*eason and wis- 
dom; blit, after all, do not depend too much upon 
your own industry and frugality and prudence, 
though excellent things, for they may all he blasted 
without the blessing of Heaven; and therefore ask 
that blessing humbly, and be not uncharitable to 
those that at present seem to w^ant it, but comfort 
and help them. Remember Job suffered and was 
afterward prosperous. 

“And now, to conclude, ‘experience keeps a dear 
school, but fools will learn in no other, and scarce 
in that’; for it is true, ‘we may give advice, but 
we cannot give conduct,’ as Poor Richard says. 
However, remember this : ‘ they that won’t be coun- 
seled can’t be helped,’ as Poor Richard says; and 
further, that ‘if you will not hear reason she’ll 
surely rap your knuckles.’ ” 

Thus the old gentleman ended his harangue. The 
people heard it and approved the doctrine, and im- 
mediately practiced the contrary, just as if it had 
been a common sermon. For the vendue opened and 
they began to buy extravagantly, notwithstanding 
all his cautions and their own fear of taxes. , 1 
found the good man had thoroughly studied my al- 
manacs and digested all I had dropped on those 
topics dui‘ing the course of twenty-live years. The 
frequent mention he made of me must have tired 
any one else; but my vanity was wonderfully de- 
lighted with it, though I was conscious that not a 
tenth part of the wisdom was my own which he 
.ascribed to me, but rather the gleanings that I had 
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made of the .sense of all ages and nations. How* 
ever, I resolved to be the better for the echo of It, 
and though I had at first determined to buy stuff 
for a new coat, I went away resolved to wear my' 
old one a little longer. Reader, If thou wilt do the 
same, thy profit will be as great as mine. I am, as 
ever, thine to serve thee. 

-rth, 1757, 
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MODEL OF A LETTER OF RECOM- 
• MENDATION OF A PERSON YOU 
ARE UNACQUAINTED WITH 

Paris, April % 1777. 

i^if — ^The bearer of this, wdio is going to America^ 
presses me to give him a letter of recommendation, 
though I know nothing of him, not even his name. 
This may seem extraordinary, but I assure you it is 
not uncommon here. Sometimes, indeed, one un- 
known person brings another equally unknown, to 
recommend him; and sometimes they recommend 
one another ! As to this gentleman, I must refer 
you to himself for his character and merits, with 
which he is certainly better acquainted than I can 
possibly foe. I recommend him, however, to those 
civilities which every stranger, of whom one knows 
no harm, has a right to; and I request you will do 
him ail the favor that, on further acquaintance, you 
shall find him to deserve, I have the honor to "foe, 
etc. 

FRANKLIN AS A PRINTER 

(Emm the“Antobiography” in Bijrelow’s Edition of Frankim’s 
Works. G. P, Putnam’s SonSj Publishers) 

I NOW began to think of getting a little money 
beforehand, and expecting better work, I left 
Palmer’s to work at Watts’s, near Lincoln’s Inn 


FEAHKjLIKT as a FamTEE 

FieWSj a still greater printing-hoESe. Here I con* 
tinned all the rest of my stay in London- 

At my Urst admission into this printing-house I 
took to working at press, imagining I felt a want 
of the bodily exercise I had been used to in Amer- 
ica, %vhere press work is mixed with composing. I 
drank only water; the other workmen, near fifty 
in number, w^ere great guzzlers of beer. On occa- 
sion I carried up and down stairs a large form of 
types in each hand, when others carried but one in 
both hands. They wondered to see, from this and 
several instances, that the Water American, as they 
called me, was stronger than themselves, who drank 
strong beer! We had an alehouse boy, who attended 
alw^ays in the house to supply the workmen. My 
companion at the press drank every day a pint 
before breakfast, a pint at breakfast with his bread 
and cheese, a pint between breakfast and dinner, a 
pint a dinner, and a pint in the afternoon about 
six o’clock, and another when he had done his day’s 
wmrk. I thought it a detestable custom ; but it was 
necessaiy, he supposed, to drink strong beer that he 
might be strong to labor. I endeavored to convince 
him that the bodily strength afforded by beer could 
only be in proportion to the grain or the flour of the 
barley dissolved in the water of which it was made; 
that there was more flour in a pennyworth of bread; 
and therefore if he wmuld eat that with a pint of 
w’ater, it wmiild give him more strength than a quart 
of beer. He drank on, ho^vever, and had four or 
Iftve shillings to pay out of his wages every Satur- 
day night for that muddling liquor; an expense I 
was free from. And thus these poor devils keep 
themselves always under, 

Watts after some weeks desiring to have me in 
the composing room, I left the pressmen; a new 
him v>enn or sum for drink, being ftve shillings, was 
demanded of me by the compositors. I thought it 
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an imposition;^ as I had paid below: the master 
thought so too, and forbade my, paying It. ,I stood 
out two or three weeks, was accordingly considereil 
as an excommunicate, and had so many little pieces 
of private mischief done me, by mixing my '.sorts, ■ 
transposing my pages, breaking my matter, etc., 
etc., if I were ever so little out of the room,— and 
all ascribed to the chapel ghost, which tliey said 
ever haunted those not regularly admitted,— that 
notwithstanding my master’s protection I found 
myself obliged to comply and pay the money, con- 
vinced of the folly of being in ill terms with those 
one is to live continually. 

I was now on a fair footing with them, and soon 
acquired considerable influence. I proposed some 
reasonable alterations in their chapel laws, and 
carried them against all opposition. From my ex- 
ample, a great part of them left their muddling 
breakfast of beer and bread and cheese, finding they 
could with me be supplied from a neighboring house 
with a large porringer of hot water-gruel sprinkled 
with pepper, crumbed with bread, and a bit of but- 
ter in it, for the price of a pint of beer— viz., three 
half-pence. This was a more comfortable as well 
as cheaper breakfast, and kept their heads clearer. 
Those who continued sotting with beer all day were 
often, by not paying, out of credit at the alehouse, 
and used to make interest with me to get beer; their 
light, as they phrased it, being out I watched the 
pay-table on Saturday night, and collected what I 
stood engaged for them, having to pay sometimes 
near thirty shillings a week on their account. This, 
and my being esteemed a pretty good rig it e, — that 
Is, a jocular verbal satirist,— supported my conse- 
quence in the society. My constant attendance (I 
never making a St. Monday) recommended me to 
the master; and my uncommon quickness at com- 
posing occasioned my being put upon all work of 
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dispatch^ wliicli was generally better paid. So I went 
on now very agreeably. 


RULES OF HEALTH 

(From “ Poor Hicliard's Almanack,'’ 1742) 


E at and drink such an exact quantity as the con- 
: -stitutlon of thy body allows of, in reference to 
the services of the mind. 

They that study much ought not to eat as much 
as those that work hard, their digestion being not so 
. good. , 

The exact quantity and quality being found out, 
is to be kept to constantly. 

Excess in all other things whatever, as well as in 
meat and drink, is also to be avoided. 

Youth, age, and sick require a different quantity. 
And so do those of contrary complexions; for 
that which is too much for a phlegmatic man, is not 
sufficient for a choleric. 

The measure of food ought to be (as much as 
possibly may be) exactly proportionable to the 
quality and condition of the stomach, because the 
stomach digests it. 

That quantity that is sufficient, the stomach can 
perfectly concoct and digest, and it sufficeth the due 
nourishment of the body. 

A greater quantity of some things may be eaten 
than of others, some being of lighter digestion than 
others. 

The difficulty lies in finding out, an exact measure^ 
but eat for necessity, not pleasures for hrst knows 
not where necessity ends. 

Wouldst thou enjoy a long life, a healthy body, 
and a vigorous mind,, and he acquainted also with 
the wonderful works of God, labor in the first place 
to bring thy appetite to reason. ' , , - 
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THE AET OF VIRTUE 

(From the “ Autobiography ” in Bigelow’s Edition of Eranfclia’a 
Works. G, P. Putniim's Sous Publishers) 

W E have an English proverb that says, ^^ife 
that would thrive must ask his wife.’’ It 
was lucky for me that I had one as much disposed 
to industry and frugality as myself. She assisted 
me cheerfully in my business, folding and stitching 
pamphlets, tending shop, purchasing old linen rags 
for the paper-makers, etc., etc. We kept no idle 
servants; our table was plain and simple, our fur- 
niture of the cheapest For instance, my breakfast 
was a long time bread and milk (no tea), and I ate 
it out of a twopenny earthen porringer with a pew- 
ter spoon. But mark how luxury will enter fam- 
ilies, and make a progress, in spite of principles 
being called one morning to breakfast, I found it 
in a china bowl, with a spoon of silver! They had 
been bought for me without my knowledge by my 
wife, and had cost her the enormous sum of three- 
and-twenty shillings, for which she had no other 
excuse or apology to make but that she thoudit her 
husband deserved a silver spoon and china bowl as 
well as any of his neighbors. This was the first 
appearance of plate and china in our house, which 
afterward, in a course of years, as our wealth In- 
creased, augmented gradually to several hundred 
pounds in value. 

I had been religiously educated as a Presbyterian : 
and though some of the dogmas of that persuasion, 
such as the eternal decrees of God, election, repra- 
datt^ etc., appeared to me miintelligible, others 
doubtful, and I early absented mvself from the 
public assemblies of the sect (Sunday being mw 
studying day). I never was without some religious 
pnncipJes, I never doubted, for instance, the ex- 
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istence of the Deity; that He made the world, and 
governed it by His Providence; that the most ac- 
ceptable service of God was the doing good to mans 
that our souls are immortal; and that aU crime will 
be punished and virtue rewarded, either here or 
hereafter. These I esteemed the essentials of every 
reiipon; and being to be found in all the religions 
"'tn country, I respected them aU, though 

with different degi-ees of respect, as I found them 
more or less mixed with other articles, which, with- 
out any tendency to inspire, promote, or confirm 
morality, served principally to divide us and make 
us unfriendly to one another. This respect to all, 
with an opinion that the worst had some good ef- 
fects, induced me to avoid all discourse that might 
tend to lessen the good opinion another might have 
of his own religion; and as our province increased 
m people, and new places of worship were continu- 
ally wanted, and generally erected by voluntary 
contribution, my mite for such purpose, whatever 
might be the sect, was never refused, 
u ^ seldom attended any public worship, 1 

had still an opinion of its propriety, and of its 
utility when rightly conducted, and 1 regularly paid 
my iinnual subscription for the support of the only 
Presbyterian minister or meeting we had in Phila- 
delphia. He used to Hsit me sometimes as a friend, 
and admonish me to attend bus administrations; and 
I was now and then prevailed on to do so, once for 
five Sundays successively. Had he been in my opin- 
ion a good preacher, perhaps I might have con- 
bnued, notwithstanding the occasion I had for the 
Sunday s leisure in my course of study; but his dis- 
courses were chiefly either polemic arguments, or 
explications of the peculiar doctrines of our sect 
and were all to me very dry, uninteresting, and un- 
edifying, since not a single moral principle was in- 
cukated or enforced,* their aim seeming to be 
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rather to make us Presbyterians than good citiisens, 

: At length he took for his text that verse of the 
■fourth chapter of Phiiippians, “Finaly, brethren, , 
whatsoever things are true, honest, just, pure, 
lovely, or of good report. If there be any virtue or 
any praise, think on these things.” And I imagined, 
in a sermon on.- such a text, we could' not 'aiiss of 
having some morality. But be confined himself to 
. 'five points only, as meant by the Apostle, - viz. ;; 
i. Keeping holy the Sabbath day. 3. Being diligent 
in reading the holy Scriptures. 3. Attending duly 
tlie public worship. 4. Partaking of the sacrament. 

5. Paying a due respect to God's ministers. These 
might be all good things; but as they were not the 
kind of good things that I expected from that text, 

I despaired of ever meeting with them from any 
other, was disgusted, and attended his preaching 
no more. I had some years before composed a little i 
liturgy, or form of prayer, for my own private use ! 
(vis,, in 1738), entitled “Articles of Belief and 
Acts of Religion.” I returned to the use of this, ' 
|| and went no more to the public assemblies. My con- 

' duct might be blamable, bJit I leave it, without at- 

tempting further to excuse it; my present purpose 
being to relate facts, and not to make apologies for 
them. ■ ■ ■ " ' 

It was about this time I conceived the bold and ! 

arduous project of arriving at moral perfection. I I 

wished to live without committing any fault at any 
time; I would conquer ail that either natural in- : 
clination, custom, or company might lead me into. As 
I knew, or^ thought I knew, what was right and 1 
wrong, I did not see why I might not always do 
the one and avoid the other. ... 

I made a little book in which I allotted a page for ^ 
each of the virtues. I ruled each page with red ' 
ink so as to have seven columns, one for each day 1 

of the week, marking each column with a letter for j’ 
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tlie day. 1 crossed these columns with thirteen red 
lines, inarkliig the beginning of each line with the 
first letter of one of the virtues, on which line, and 
in its proper column, I might mark, by a little black 
spot, every fault I found upon examination to have 
been committed respecting that virtue upon that 
day. 

And conceiving God to be the fountain of wisdom, 
I thought it right and necessary to illicit His as- 
sistance for obtaining it; to this end i formed the 
following little prayer, which was prefixed to my 
tables of examination, for daily use: — 

“ O powerful goodness i bountiful Father ! merci- 
ful Guide ! Increase in me that wisdom which dis- 
covers niy truest interest. Strengthen my resolu- 
tions to perform wdiat that wisdom dictates. Ac- 
cept my kind offices to thy other children as the only 
return in my power for thy continual favors to 
me.” . 

I used also sometimes a little prayer wffiich I took 
from Thomson’s Poems, viz.: — 

Father of light and life, thou Good supreme ! 

0 teach me what is good; teach me Thyself! 

Save me from folly, vanity, and vice, 

From every low pursuit; and fill my soul 

With knowledge, conscious peace and virtue pure; 

Sacred, substantial, never-fading bliss I ” 

1 entered upon the execution of this plan for self- 
examination, and continued it with occasional Infer- 
missions for some time. I was surprised to find 
myself so much fuller of faults that I had Imag- 
ined; but I had the satisfaction of seeing them 
dimmish. 

My scheme of Order gme me the most trouble; 
and I found that though it might be practicable 
where a man’s business was such as to leave him tlie 
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disposition of his time, — that of a journeyman 
printer, for instance,~-it was not possible to foe ex- 
actly observed by a master, who must mix with ilie 
world, and often receive people of business at their 
own houx’S. Order, too, with regard to place for 
things, papers, etc., I found extremely difficult to 
acquire. I had not been early accustomed to it; and 
having an exceedingly good memory, I was not so 
sensible of the inconvenience attending want of 
method, qixis article, therefore, cost me so much 
painful attention, and my faults in it vexed me so 
much, and I made so little progress in amendment, 
and had such frequent relapses, that I was almost 
ready to give up the attempt, and content myself 
with a faulty character in that respect; like the 
man who in buying an ax of a smith, my neighbor, 
desired to have the whole of its surface as bright 
as the edge. The smith consented to grixid it bright 
for him if he would turn the wheel; he turned, while 
the smith pressed the broad face of the ax hard 
and heavily on the stone, which made the turning of 
it very fatiguing. The man came every now and 
then from the wheel to see how the work w^ent on, 
and at length would take his ax as it was without 
farther grinding. “No,’’ said the smith, “turn on, 
turn on; we shall have it bright by-and-by; as yetj 
it^s only speckled.” “Yes,” says the man, f 
think 1 like a speckled ax hest/^ And I believe this 
may have been the case with many who, having for 
want of some such means as I employed, found the 
difficulty of obtaining good and breaking bad habits 
in other points of vice and virtue, have given up the 
struggle and concluded that a speckled ax was 
hest^': for something that pretended to be reason 
was every now and then suggesting to me that such 
extreme nicety as I exacted of inyself might be a 
kind of foppery in morals, which if it were known 
r w-ould make me ridiculous: that a perfect character 
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might be attended with the inconvenience of being 
envied, and hated ; and that a benevolent man should 
allow a few faults in himself » to keep his friends in 
countenance. 

In truth, I found myself incorrigible with respect 
to order; and now I am grown old, and my memory 
bad, I feel very sensibly the want of it. But on the 
%vhoIe, though I never arrived at the perfection I 
had been so ambitious of obtaining, but fell far 
short of it, yet I was, by the endeavor, a better and 
happier man than I otherwise should have been if 
I had not attempted it; as those who aim at perfect 
%vriting by imitating the engraved copies, though 
they never reach the wished~for excellence of those 
copies, their hand is mended by the endeavor, and is 
tolerable while it continues fair and legible. 

It may be well my posterity should be informed 
that to this little artifice, with the blessing of God, 
their ancestor owed the constant felicity of his life 
down to his TOth year, in which this is written. 
What reverses may attend the remainder is in the 
hand of Providence; but if they arrive, the refec- 
tion on past happiness enjoyed ought to help his 
bearing them with more resignation. To Temper- 
ance he ascribes his long-continued health, and what 
is still left to him of a good constitution; to In- 
dustry and Frugality, the early easiness of his cir- 
cumstances and acquisition of his fortune, with ail 
that knowledge that enabled him to be a useful 
citizen, and obtained for him some degree of repu- 
tation among the learned; to Sincerity and Justice, 
the confidence of his country, and the honorable 
employs it conferred upon him; and to the joint 
influence of the whole mass of the virtues, even in 
the imperfect state he was able to acquire them, all 
that evenness of temper, and that cheerfulness In 
conversation, which makes his company still sought 
for, and agreeable even to his younger acquaintance. 
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I hope therefore that some of my descendants may 
follow the example and reap the benefit. 

It will be remarked that though my scheme was 
not wholly without religion, there was In it no mark 
of any of the distinguishing tents of any particular 
sect ■ I had purposely avoidecl them; for being 
fully persuaded of the utility and excellency of my 
method, and that it might be serviceable to people 
in all religions, and intending some time or other 
to publish it, I would not have anything in it that 
should prejudice any one of any sect against it. 

In this piece it was my design to explain and en- 
force this doctrine: that vicious actions are not 
hurtful because they are forbidden, but forbidden 
because they are hurtful, the nature of man alone 
considered; that it was therefore every one’s in- 
terest to be virtuous, who wished to be happy even 
jfn this W'orld; and I should from this circumstance 
(there being always in the wmrid a number of rich 
merchants, nobility, States, and princes who have 
need of honest instruments for the management of 
heir affairs, and such being so rare) have endeav- 
ored to convince young persons that no Cfualities 
were so likely to make a poor man’s fortune as those 
of probity and integrity. 

My list of virtues contained at first but twelve; 
but a Quaker friend having kindly informed me 
that I was generally thought proud; that my pride 
showed itself f requently in conversation ; that I was 
not content with being in the right w^hen discussing 
any point, but was overbearing and Insolent, of 
which he convinced me by mentioning several In- 
stances; — I determined endeavoring to cure myself, 
if I could, of this vice or folly among the rest, and 
I added Bmmility to my list, giving an extensive 
meaning to the word, 

I cannot boast of much success in acquiring the 
reality of this virtue, but I had a good deal with 
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regard to the appearmwe of it. ■ I made it a rule to 
forbear all direct contradiction to the sentiments 
of others, and all positi?e assertion of my own. I 
even forbid myself, agreeably to the oM laws of onr 
Junto, the use of every word or expression In the 
language that imported a fixed opinion, such as 
tmdoubtedl^j etc., and I adopted, instead 
of them, I conceive^ I apprehend, or I imagine a 
tiling to be so or so ; or it so appears to me at pres^ 
enL When another asserted something that I 
thought an error, I denied myself the pleasure of 
contradicting him abni]3tly, and of showing imme- 
diately some absurdity in his proposition; and in 
answering I began by obser%uiig that in certain 
cases or circumstances his opinion would be right, 
but in the present case there appeared or seemed 
to me some dilference, etc. I soon found the ad- 
vantage of this change in my manner; the con- 
versations I engaged in went on more pleasantly. 
The modest way in which I proposed my opinions 
procured them a readier reception and less contra- 
diction; I had less mortification when I was found 
to foe in the wrong, and I more easily prevailed with 
others to give up their mistakes and join with me 
w-hen I happened to be in the right. 

And this mode, which I at first put on with some 
violence to natural inclination, became at length 
so easy and so habitual to me, that perhaps for 
these fifty years past no one has ever heard a dog- 
matical expression escape me. And to this habit 
(after iny character of integrity) I think it prin- 
cipally owing that I had early so much weight with 
my feOow-citizens when I proposed new institutions, 
or alterations in the old, ana so much influence in 
public councils when I became a member; for I was 
but a bad speaker, never eloquent, subject to much 
hesitation in my choice of words, hardly correct in 
languages and yet I generally carried my points. 
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In reaJSi ■r, there is perhaps no one of our natural 
passions s > hard to subdue as Pride. Disguise It. 
struggle with it, beat it down, stifle it, mortify it as 
much as one pleases, it is still alive, and will every 
now and then peep out and show itself; you will see 
K perhaps often in this history; for even if I could 
connive that I had completely overcome it, I should 
probably be proud of my humility. 


epitaph for himself 

The Body 

OP 

FEAKKLXHq- 

(like the cover op ax old book, 

ITS CONTEXTS TORN OUT, 

AND STRIPT OP ITS LETTERING AND GILDING), 

lies here food for worms; 

Y12T THE WORK ITSELF SHALL NOT BE LOST, 

IT WILL (as he believed) appear once more 

IN A NEW 

AND MORE beautiful EDITION 
CORRECTED AND AMENDED 

■ ■ ■ ' BY 

The Author. 
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James Anthony Proitde, English historian, son 
of Archdeacon Fronde, was born at Dortington 
rectory in Devonshire in 1818; died 1894 He grad- 
uated from Ariel College, Oxford, after obtaining 
a chancellor’s prize for an English essay. His re- 
ligious views led him toward the ministry, but he 
decided that his real held was literature. He wrote 
for Fraser^s Magazine, and the Westmimter Review. 
In 1856’ he published the first volumes of his “His- 
tory of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada.” His short studies 
on “Great Subjects” is a collection of his contribu- 
tions to periodicals. He was positive in his views 
and dealt harshly with historical characters that did 
not appeal to him. Henry VIII was defended with 
spirit in his history. 

EABLY CHARACTER OF HENRY VIII 

(From the History of England. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Publishers) 

I F Henry VIII had died previous to the first agi- 
tation of the divorce, his loss would have been 
deplored as one of the heaviest misfortunes which 
had ever befallen the country; and he would have 
left a name w^hich would have taken its place in his- 
tory by the side of that of the Black Prince or the 
conqiieror of Agincourt. Left at the most trying 
age, with his character unformed, with the means 
at his disposal of gratifying every inclination, and 
married by his ministers when a boy to an unat- 
tractive woman far his senior, he had lived for 
thirty-six years almost without blame, and bore 
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through England the reputation of an upright and 
virtuous king. Nature had been prodigal to him of 
her rarest gifts. In person lie Is said to have re- 
sembled hJS grandfather, Edward IV., who was the 
handsomest man in Europe. His form and beartii» 
were princely; and amidst the easy freedom of ^Ms 
address, his manner remained majestic. No kni^^'ht 
in England could match him in the tournament ex- 
cept the Duke of Suffolk; he drew with ease as 
strong a bow as was borne by any yoeman of his 
guard; and these powers were sustained in unfail- 
ing vigor by a temperate habit and by constant 
exercise. Of his intellectual ability we are not left 
to judge from the suspicious panegyrics of his con- 
temporaries. His state papers and letters may be 
placed by the side of those of Wolsey or of Crom- 
well, and they lose nothing in the comparison. 
Though they are broadly different, the perception is 
equally clear, the expression equally powerful, and 
they breathe throughout an irresistible vigor of pur- 
pose. In adation to this he had a fine musical taste, 
carefully cultivated; he spoke and wrote in four 
languages ; and his knowledge of a multitude of 
other subjects which his versatile abiiitv made 
him conversan iTould have formed the reputation 
ot any ordinc*../ man. He was among the best 
physicians of his age; he was his own engineer, in- 
venting improvements in artillery, and new con- 
structions in ship-building; and tMs not with the 
condescending incapacity of a royal amateur, but 
with thorough workmanlike understanding Hi^ 
rending was vast, especially in theology, which ha^^ 
been ridiculously ascribed by Lord Herbert to hi£ 
fathers intention of educating him for the Arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury: as if the scientific mas- 
tei^ of such a subject could have been acquired by 
a boy of twelve years of age, for he was no more 
when he became Prince of Wales. He must have 
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studied theology with the full maturity of : 
teUect; and he had a fixed and perhaps unfor 
interest in the subject itself. 

In all directions of human activity Henr 
played natural powers of the highest order, 
highest stretch of industrious culture Hi 
“attentive” as it is called, “to his religLs d 
bung piesent at the services in chapel two or 
times a day with unfailing regularity, and sh 
to outward appearance a real sense of rel 
obligation in the energy and purity of his lif 
private he was good-humored and good-na 
His letters to his secretaries, though never un 
led, are simple, easy, and unrestrained; an 
letters written by them to him are similarly 
and business-hke, as if the wr5tp,» 


gcuuuic inrerest, and winnimr. 
»n^equence, their warm and unaffected 

eminently popular. AH 
had been successful He had the splendid 
which the English people most delighted, 
had substantially acted out his own theory 
^uty which was expressed in the foHowing 

>ture taketh princes to be, as it were, 
ind nurses to their subjects, and by Scrip- 
ippearetii that it appertaineth unto the 
princes to see that right religion and true 
be maintained and taught, and that their 
may be well ruled and governed by good 
laws; and to provide and care for 
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that ail things necessary for them may be plen- 
teous; and that the people and commonweal may 
increase; and to defend them from oppression and 
invasion, as well within the realm as without; and 
to see that justice be administered unto them indif- 
ferently; and to hear benignly their complaints; 
and to show towards them, although they offend, 
fatherly pity. And, finally, so to correct them that 
be evil, that they had yet rather save them than 
lose them if it were not'for respect of justice, and 
maintenance of peace and good order in the com- 
monweal.” [Exposition of the Commandments, set 
forth by Royal Authority, 1536. This treatise was 
drawn up by the bishops, and submitted to, and 
revised by, the king. These principles do really 
appear to have determined Henrj’-’s conduct in 
Ms earlier years. His social administration we 
have partially seen in the previous chapter [Ch, 
I.]. He had more than once been tried with 
insurrection, which he had soothed down without 
bloodshed, and extinguished in forgiveness; and 
London long recollected the great scene which fol- 
lowed “evil May-day,” 1517, when the apprentices 
were brought down to Westminster Hall to receix^ 
their pardons. There had been a dangerous riot 
In the streets, which might have provoked a mild 
government to severity; but the king contented him- 
self with punishing the five ringleaders, and four 
hundred other prisoners, after being paraded down 
the streets in white shirts with halters round tlieir 
necks, were dismissed with an admonition, Wolsey 
weeping as he pronounced it. 

It is certain that if, as I have said, he had 
died before the divorce was mooted, Henry VIII,, 
like that Roman Emperor said by Tacitus to have 
been consensu omnium dignus imperii nisi irnper-^ 
asset, would have been considered by posterity as 
formed by Providence for the conduct of the 
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Eeformation, and his loss would have been deplored 
as a perpetual calamity. We must allow him, 
toerefore, the benefit of his past career, and be 
itj when interpreting his later 

l^tLn t of those trials had not 

tested tte true detects in his moral constitution. 
Like all prmces of the Plantagenet blood, he was 
a person of a most intense and imperious will. His 
impulses, in general nobly directed, had never 
known contradiction; and late in life, when his 
characto was formed, he was forced into collision 
with difflculfaes with which the experience of dis- 
cipline had not fitted him to contend. Education 
had done much for him, but his nature required 
more correciaon than his position had permitted 

Tf ‘ennr^'^f'T early independence’ 

He had capacity, if his training had been equal to 

faidt^^l 1°^ greatest of men. With% Ms 
faults about him, he was still perhaps the greate.st 
of his contemporaries; and the man best able of all 
iving Englishmen to govern England, had been set 
fco do it by the conditions of his birtk 
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(From Short Studies on Great Subjects ”) 

ailes above the port of Dartmouth, 

T?nfl 1 important harbors in 

England, on a projecting angle of land which 
runs out into the river at the head of one 7 f its 
most beautiful reaches, there has stood for some 
centuries the manor-house of Greenaway. The 

and the largest vessels may ride with safety within 
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& stoneVtijrow of the windows. In the latter half 
of the sixteenth century there must have met, in the 
hall of this mansion, a party as remarkable as 
could have been found anywhere in England, 
Humfrey and Adrian Gilbert, with their half- 
brother Waiter Raleigh, here, %vheii little boys, 
played at sailors in the reaches of Long Stream; 
in the summer evenings doubtless rowing down with 
the tide to the port, and wondering at the quaint 
figure-heads and carved prows of the ships which 
thronged it; or climbing on board, and listening, 
with hearts beating, to the mariners^ tales of the 
new earth beyond the sunset. And here, in later 
life, matured men, whose boyish dreams had 
become heroic action, they used again to meet in 
the intervals of quiet, and the rock is sho\^m under- 
neath the house where Raleigh smoked the first 
tobacco. Another remarkable man could not fail 
to have made a fourth at these meetings. A sailor 
boy of Sandwich, the adjoining parish, John Davis, 
showed early a genius which could not have 
escaped the eye of such neighbors, and in the 
atmosphere of Greenaway he learned to be as noble 
as the Gilberts, and as tender and delicate as 
Raleigh. Of this party, for the present, we con- 
fine ourselves to the host and owner, Humfrey 
Gilbert, knighted afterwards by Elizabeth. Led 
by the scenes of his childhood to the sea and to sea 
adventures, and afterwards, as his mind unfolded, 
to study his profession scientifically, we find liim, 
as soon as he was old enough to think for himself, 
or make others listen to him, “amending the great 
errors of naval sea-cards, whose common fault is to 
make the degree of longitude in every latitude of 
one common bigness ; ’’ inventing instruments for 
taking observations, studying the form of the earth, 
and convincing himself that there was a north-west 
passage, and studying the necessity of his country, 
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aad discoveriBg the remedies for them in colonlssa- 
lion and extended markets for home manufactnres^ 
GEbert was examined before the queen’s majesty* 
and the prhy-council, and the record of Ms exam- 
ination he has himself left to ns in a paper which 
he afterwards drew up, and strange enough read-- 
log It is. The most admirable conclusions stand 
side by side with the wildest conjectures. 

Homer and Aristotle are pressed into service to 
prove that the ocean runs round the three old 
continents, and that America tlierefore is neces- 
sarily an island. The Gulf-stream, which he had 
carefully observedj eked out by a theory of the 
primnm mobile^ is made to demonstrate a channel 
to the north, corresponding to Magellan’s Straits in 
the south, Gilbert believing, in common with almost 
ever5’-one of his day, that these straits w-ere the only 
opening into the Pacific, and the land to the south 
was unbroken to the pole. He prophesies a market 
in the East for our manufactured linen and 
■ calicoes ■ 

The Easterns greatly prizing the same, as 
appeareth in Hester, where the pomp is expressed 
of the great King of India, Ahasuerus^ who 
matched the colored clothes wheiwith his houses 
and tents were apparelled, wnth gold and sliver, as 
part of his greatest treasure.” 

These and otlier such arguments were the best 
analysis 'which Sir Humfrey had to offer of the 
spirit w^hich he felt to be working in him. We may 
think v/hat we please of them; but we can have but 
one thought of the great grand words with which 
the memorial concludes, and they alone would 
explain the love which Elizabeth bore him: — 

Never, therefore, misMke with me for taking 
in hand any laudable and honest enterprise, for if 
through pleasure or idleness we purchase shame, tise 
pleasure vanisheth, but the shame abideth for ever. 
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** Gi?e me leave, therefore, without offence, 
always to live and die in this mind: that he is not 
worthy to live at all that, for fear or danger of deiitb, 
shunneth his country’s service and his own honor, 
seeing that death is inevitable and the fame or 
virtue immortal, wherefore In this behalf vnutare 
ml timere sperno/^ 

Two voyages which he undertook at his own cost, 
which shattered his fortune, and failed, as they 
naturally might, since inefficient help of mutiny of 
subordinates, or other disorders, are inevitable con- 
ditions under which, more or less, great men must 
be content to see their great thoughts mutilated by 
the feebleness of their instruments, did not dis- 
hearten him, and in June, 1583, a last fleet of five 
ships sailed from the port of Dartmouth, with 
commission from the queen to discover and take 
possession from latitude 45 degrees to 50 degrees 
north — a voyage not a little noteworthy, there 
being planted in the course of it the first Engiislf 
colony west of the Atlantic. Elizabeth had a fore- 
boding that she would never see him again. Sh£ 
sent him a jewel as a last token of her favor, and 
she desired Raleigh to have his picture taken before 
be went. 

The history of the voyage was written by a 
Edward Hayes, of Dartmouth, one of the principal 
actors in it, and as a composition, it is more 
remarkable for fine writing than any very com- 
mendable thought in the author. But Sir Hum- 
frey’s nature shines through the infirmity of his 
chronicler; and in the end, indeed, Mr. Hayes him- 
self is subdued into a better mind. He had lost 
money by the voyage, and we will hope his higher 
nature was only under a temporary eclipse. The 
fleet consisted (It is well to observe the ships and 
the siae of them) of the Delight, ISO tons; the 
barque Maleight 900 tons (this ship deserted off 
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the Land’s End) ; the Golden Einde and the 
Swallow f 40 tons each; and the Squirrel^ which was 
called the frigate, 10 tons. For the uninitiated in 
such matters we may add, that in a vessel the size 
of the Iasi, a member of the Yacht Club would eon' 
sider that he had earned a club-room immortality 
if he bad ventured a run in the depth of summer 
from Cowes to the Channel Islands, 

‘‘■W'e were in ail,” says Mr. Hayes, *‘560 men, 
among whom we had of every faculty good choice. 
Besides, for solace of our own people, and allure* 
ment of the savages, we were provided of music 
in good variety, not omitting the least toys, as 
morris-dancers, hobby-horses, and May-like con* 
ceits to delight the savage people.” 

The expedition reached Newfoundland without 
accident. St. John’s was taken possession of, and 
a colony left there; and Sir Humfrey then set out 
exploring along the American coast to the south, 
he himself doing ail the work in his little ten-ton 
cutter, the service being too dangerous for the 
larger vessels to venture on. One of these had 
remained at St. John’s. He was now accompanied 
only by the Delight and the Golden Einde, and 
these two keeping as near the shore as they dared, 
he spent what remained of the summer examining 
every creek and bay, marking the soundings, taldng 
the bearings of the possible harbors, and risking 
his life, as every hour he was obliged to risk it in 
such a service, in thus leading, as it were, the for- 
lorn hope in the conquest of the New World. How 
dangerous it was we shall presently see. It was 
towards the end of August — 

“The evening was fair and pleasant, yet not 
without token of storm to ensue, and most part of 
this Wednesday night, like the swan that singeth 
before her death, they in the Delight continued in 
sounding of drums and trumpets and iifes, also 
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^vmdmg the cornets and hant™boys, and in the end 
of their jollity left with the batteii and ringing of 
doleful knells.^’ 

Two days -after came the storm; the Delight 
struck upon a bank, and went down In sight of the 
...other, vessels, which- were, unable to. ., render. ...her,, .any 
help. Sir Humfrey’s papers, among other things, 
were all lost in her — at the time considered by him 
an irreparable misfortune. But it was little matter, 
he was never to need them. The Golden Ilinde and 
the Squirrel were now left alone of the five ships. 
The provisions were running short, and the summer 
season was closing. Both crews were on short 
allowance; and with much difficulty Sir Humfrey 
was prevailed upon to be satisfied for the present 
wdth what he had done, and to lay off for England. 

“So upon Saturday, in the afternoon, the 31st 
of August, we changed our course, and returned 
back for England, at which very instant, even in 
winding about, there passed along between us and 
the land, which we now forsook, a very lion, to our 
seeming, in shape, hair, and color; not swimming 
after the manner of a beast by moving of his feet, 
but rather sliding upon the water with his whole 
body, except his legs, in sight, neither yet diving 
under and again rising as the manner is of whales, 
porpoises, and other fish, but confidently showing 
himself without hiding, notwithstanding that we 
presented ourselves in open view and gesture to 
amaze him. Thus he passed along, turning his 
head to and fro, yawning and gaping wide, mth 
ugly demonstration of long teeth and glaring eyes; 
and to bid us farewell, coming right against the 
Minde, he sent forth a horrible voice, roaring and 
bellowing as doth a lion, which spectacle we all 
beheld, so far as we were able to discern the same, 
as men prone to wonder at every strange thing. 
What opinion others had thereof, and cMefiy the 
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general Mmselfs I forbear to deHver. But he took 
it for Bonuni Omen^ rejoicing that he was to war 
against such an enemy, if it were the devil.” 

We have no doubt that he did tliink it W’as the 
devil, men in those days believing really that evil 
was more than a principle or a necessary accident, 
and that In all their labor for God and for right 
they must make their account to have to fight with 
the devil in his proper person. But if we were to 
call it superstition, and if this were no devil in the 
form of a roaring lion, but a mere great seal or 
sea-lion, it is a more innocent superstition to im- 
personate so real a powder, and it requires a bolder 
heart to rise up against it and defy it in its living 
terror, than to sublimate it away into a philo- 
sophical principle, and to forget to battle with it in 
speculating on its origin and nature. But to follow 
the brave Sir Humfrey, whose work of fighting with 
devil 'was no^v over, and who w^as passing to his 
re%vard. The 5d of September the general came 
on board the Golden Hinde ‘‘to make merry with 
us.” He greatly deplored the loss of his books and 
papers, but he was full of confidence from what 
he had seen, and talked with eagerness and warmth 
of the new expedition for the following spring. 
Apocryphal gold mines still occupying the minds 
of Mr. Hayes and others, they were persuaded that 
Sir Humfrey wras keeping to hi.uself some such 
discovery w^hich he had secretly made, and they 
tried hard to extract it from him. They could make 
nothing:, however, of his odd, ironical answ’^ers, and 
their sorrow at the catastrophe which followed is 
sadly blended with disappointment that such a 
secret should have perished. Sir Humfrey doubt- 
less saw America with other eyes than theirs, and 
gold mines richer than California in its huge rivers 
and savannahs. * ' 

’“Leaving the issue of this good hope (about the 
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goM),’’ continues Mr. Hayes, “to God, who only 
knoweth the truth thereof, I will hasten to the end 
of this tragedy, wliich must be knit up in the person 
of our general, and as it was God’s ordinance upon 
him, even so the vehement persuasion of his friends 
could nothing avail to divert him from his wilful 
resolution of going in his frigate; and when he was 
entreated by the captain, master, and others, his 
well-wishers in the liinde, not to venture, this was 
his answer — ‘ I will not forsake my little company 
going homew^ards, with whom I have passed so 
many storms and perils."” 

Two-thirds of the way home they met foul 
weather and terrible seas, “breaking short and 
pyramid-wise."" Men who had all their lives “ occu- 
pied the sea"" had never seen it more outrageous. 
“We had also upon our main-yard an apparition 
of a little fire by night, which seamen do call Castor 
and Pollux."" 

“Monday the ninth of September, in the after- 
noon, the frigate was near cast away, oppressed by 
waves, but at that time recovered, and giving forth 
signs of joy, the general, sitting abaft with a book 
in his hand, cried out unto us in the Hinde so often 
as we did approach within hearing, ‘ We are as near 
to heaven by sea as by land,' reiterating the same 
speech, well beseeming a soldier resolute In Jesus 
Christ, as I can testify that he was. The same 
Monday night, about twelve of the clock, or not 
long enough after, the frigate being ahead of us in 
the Golden Hindej suddenly her lights w’ex’e out, 
whereof as it were in a moment we lost the sight | 
and withal our watch cried, ^^The general was cast 
away," which was too true. 

“ Thus faithfully,"" concludes Mr. Hayes, in some 
degree rising above himself, “ I have ‘related this 
story, wherein some spark of the knight’s virtues, 
though he be extinguished, may happily appear, he 
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TCiBaiiiing resolute . to a purpose honest and' goillY 
as was this, to discover, possess, and reduce unto 
the service of God and Christian piety those remote 
and heathen countries of America. Such is the 
Infinite bounty of God, who from every evil 
deriveth good, that fruit may grow in time of our 
traveiling in these north-western lands (as has it 
not grown?}, and the crosses, turmoils, and ajffilc- 
tions, both in the preparation and execution of the 
voyage, did correct the intemperate humors which 
before we noted to be in this gentleman, and made 
unsavory and less delightful liis other manifold 
virtues. 

“Thus as he was refined and made nearer unto 
the image of God, so it pleased the divine will to 
resume him unto himself, whither both his and 
every other high and noble mind have alwaj^'s 
aspired.’ 

Such was Sir Humfrey Gilbert, still in the prime 
of his years when the Atlantic swallowed him. Like 
the gleam of a landscape lit suddenly for a moment 
by the lightning, these few scenes flash down to us 
across the centuries: but what a life must that have 
been of which this was the conclusion ! We have 
ghmpses of him a few years earlier, when he won 
his spurs in Ireland— won them by deeds W'hich to 
us seem terrible in their ruthlessness, but which won 
the applause of Sir Henry Sidney as too high for 
praise or even reward. Checkered like all of its with 
lines of light and darkness, he was, nevertheless, 
one of a race which has ceased to be. We look 
round for them, and we can hardly believe that the 
same blood is flowing in our veins. Brave we may 
still be, and strong perhaps as they, but the high 
moral grace which made bravery and strength so 
beautiful Is departed from us for ever. 
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THE DEATH OF THOMAS BECKET 

(From “ Short Studies on Great Snbjects ”) 

fliHE knights were introduced. They aflyanced. 
1 The archbishop neither spoke nor looked at 
them, but continued talking to a monk who was 
next him. He himself was sitting on a bedc The rest 
of the party present were on the ffoon Tlie knights 
seated themselves in the same manner, and for a few 
moments there was silence. Then Becket's Mack, 
restless eye glanced from one to the other. He 
slightly noticed Tracy; and Fitzurse said a few un- 
recorded sentences to him, which ended with “^ God 
help you!” To Becket’s friends the words sounded 
like insolence. They may have meant no more than 
pity for the deliberate fool w'ho was forcing destruc- 
tion upon himself, 
j Becket’s face flushed. Fitzurse went on, “We 

bring you the commands of the King beyond the 
sea; will you hear us in public or in private?” 
Becket said he cared not. “ In private, then ” said 
Fitzurse. The monks thought afterwards that Fitz- 
urse had meant to kill the archbishop where he sat* 
If the knights had entered the palace, thronged as 
it was with men, with any such intention, they would 
scarcely have left their swords behind them. The 
room was cleared, and a short altercation followed, 
of wMch nothing is known save that it ended speed- 
ily in high words on both sides. Becket called in 
his clergy again, his lay servants being excluded, 
and bade Fitzurse go on. “ Be it so,” Sir Reginald 
said. “Listen then, to what the King says. When 
the peace was made, he put aside ail his complaints 
against you. He allowed you to return, as you 
desired, free to your see. You have now added con- 
tempt to your other offenses. You have broken the 
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treatf. Ton have allowed jrour pride to tempt you 
to defy your lord and master to yotir own sorrow. 
You have censured the bishops by whose administra- 
tion the Prince was crowned. You have pronounced 
an anathema against the King’s ministers, by whose 
advice he is guided in the management of the em- 
pire. You have made it plain that if you could you 
would take the Prince’s crown from him. Youx 
plots and contrivances to attain your ends are no- 
torious to all men. Say, then, will you attend us 
to the King’s presence, and there answer for your- 
self? For this we are sent.” 

The archbishop declared that he had never 
wished any hurt to the Prince, The King had no 
occasion to be displeased if crowds came about him 
in the towns and cities, after having been so long 
deprived of his presence. If he had done any wrong 
he wmuld make satisfaction, but he protested againsi 
being suspected of intentions which had never en- 
tered his mind. 

Fitzurse did not enter into an altercation with 
him, but continued: — “The King commands further 
that you and your clerks repair without delay to 
the- young King’s presence, and sw^ear alle^ance, and 
promise to amend your faults,” 

The archbishop’s temper was fast rising. “I will 
do whatever may be reasonable,” he said, “ but I tell 
you plainly, the , King shall have no oaths from me, 
nor from any one of my clergy. There has been 
too much perjury already, I have absolved many, 
with God’s help, who had perjured themselves, I 
will absolve the rest when he permits.” 

“ I understand you to say that you will not obey,” 
said Fitzurse, and went on in the same tone:-— “The 
King commands you to absolve the bishops whom 
you have excommunicated without his permission” 
(absqm Ucentid sud), 

“ The Pope sentenced the bishops,” the arcIsMsbop 
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said* If you are not pleased, you must go to Mm* 
The affair is none of mine.” 

Fitzurse said it had been done at his instigatioa^ 
which he did not deny; but he proceeded to reassert 
that the King had given his permission. He had 
complained at the time of the peace of the injury 
which he had suffered in the coronation, and the 
King had told him that he might obtain from the 
Pope any satisfaction for which he liked to ask. 

If this was all the consent which the King had 
given, the pretense of his authority was inexcusable. 
Fitzurse could scarce hear the archbishop out with 
patience. *‘Ay, ay!” said he; ‘"will you make the 
King out to be a traitor, then? The King gave you 
leave to excommunicate the bishops when they were 
acting by his own order! It is more than we can 
bear to listen to such monstrous accusations.” 

John of Salisbury tried to check the archbishop’s 
imprudent tongue, and whispered to him to speak to 
the knights in private; but when the passion was on 
him, no mule was more ungovernable than Becket 
Drawing to a conclusion, Fitzurse said to him:— 
“Since you refuse to do any one of those things 
which the King requires of you, his final commands 
are that you and your clergy shall forthwith depart 
out of this realm and out of his dominions, never 
more to return. You have broken the peace, and 
the King cannot trust you again.” 

Becket answered wildly that he would not go — 
never again would he leave England. Nothing hut 
death should now part him from his church. Stung 
by the reproach of ill-faith, he poured out the cata- 
logue of his own injuries. He had been promised 
restoration, and instead of restoration he had been 
robbed and insulted. Kanulf de Broc had laid an 
embargo on his wine. Robert de Broc had cut off 
his mule’s tail; and now the knights had come to 
menace him. 
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Be Morville said that if he had suffered any 
wrong he had only to appeal to the Coundl, and 
justice would be done, 

Beeket did not wish for the Coundrs justice, I 
have complained enough,” he said; ‘‘ so many wrongs 
are daily heaped upon me that I could not find mes- 
sengers to carry the tale of them. I am refused 
access to the court. Neither one king nor the other 
will do me right. I will endure it no more. I will 
use my own powers as archbishop, and no child of 
man shall prevent me.” 

“ You will lay the realm under interdict, then, and 
excommunicate the whole of us?” said Fitzurse. 

“So God help me,” said one of the others, “he 
shall not do that. He has excommunicated over- 
many already. We have borne too long with him.” 

The knights sprang to their feet, twisting their 
gloves and swinging their arms. The archbishop 
rose. In the general noise words could no longer be 
accurately heard. At length the knights moved to 
leave the room, and addressing the archbishop’s at- 
tendants, said, “In the King’s name we command 
you to see that this man does not escape.” 

“Do you think I shall fly, then?” cried the arch- 
bishop. “ Neither for the King nor for any living 
man will I fly. You cannot be more ready to kill 
me than I am to die. . . . Here you will find 
me,” he shouted, following them to the door as they 
went out, and calling after them. Some of his 
friends thought that he had asked De Morville to 
come back and speak quietly wdth him, but it was 
not so. He returned to his seat, still excited and 
complaining. 

“My lord,'^ said John of Salisbury to him, “it is 
strange that you will never be advised. What occa- 
sion was there for you to go after these men and 
exasperate them with your bitter speeches? You 
would have done better, surely, by being quiet and 
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giving them a miMer answer. They mean no goo4 
and yon only commit yourself.” 

The archbishop sighed, and said, I have done 
wdth advice. I know what I have before me.” 

It was four o’clock when the knights entered. It 
was now nearly five; and unless there were lights 
the room must have been almost dark. Beyond the 
archbishop’s chamber was an anteroom, beyond the 
anteroom the hall. The knights, passing through the 
hall into the quadrangle, and thence to the lodge, 
called their men to arms. The great gate wms closed. 
A mounted guard was stationed outside, with orders 
to allow no one to go out or in. The knights threw 
off their cloaks and buckled on their swords. This 
was the work of a few minutes. From the cathedral 
tower the vesper bell was beginning to sound. The 
archbishop had seated himself to recover from the 
agitation of the preceding scene, when a breathless 
L] monk rushed in to say that the knights were arming. 

{'I ‘‘Who cares? Let them arm,” was ail that the ai'ch- 

‘ij bishop said. His ciergy was less indifferent. If the 

archbishop was ready for death, they were not. The 
If door from the hall into the court was closed and 

! . barred, and a short respite was thus secured. The 

I ; intention of the knights, it may be presumed, was to 

j ^ {Seize the archbishop and carry him off to Salhvood 

• or to De Morville’s castle at ICnaresborough, or per- 

haps to Korraandy. Coming back to execute their 
purpose, they found themselves stopped by the hall 
door. To burst it open -would require time; the 
anteroom between the hall and the archbishop’s 
apartments opened by an oriel window and an out- 
side stair into a garden. Robert de Broc, who knew 
the house well, led the way to it in the dark. The 
steps were broken, but a ladder was standing against 
the window, by which the knights mounted, and the 
crash of the falling casement told the fluttered 
group about the archbishop that their enemies were 
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Upon tliem. There was still a moment. The part>- 
who entered by the window, instead of turning Into 
the arclibisliop’s room, first went into the hall to, 
open the door and admit their comrades. From the 
archbishop’s room a second passage, little used, 
..opened into the .northwest corner of the cloister, 
and from the cloister there was a way into the north 
transept of the cathedral. The cry was ‘‘To the 
church! To the church!” There at least there 
w-oiilcl be immediate safety. 

The archbishop had told the knights that they 
would find him where they left him. He did not 
choose to show fear; or he was afraid, as some 
thought, of losing his martyrdom. He would not 
move. The bell had ceased. They reminded Mm 
that vespers had begun, and that he ought to be in 
the chathedral. Half yielding, half resisting, his 
friends swept him down the passage into the cloister. 
His cross had been forgotten in the haste. He re- 
fused to stir till it was fetched and carried before 
him as usual. Then only, himself incapable of fear, 
and rebuking the terror of the rest, he advanced de- 
liberately to the door into the south transept. His 
train was scattered behind him, all along the cloister 
from the passage leading out of the palace. As he 
entered the church, cries were heard, from which it 
became plain that the knights had broken into the 
archbishop’s room, had found the passage, and were 
following him. Almost immediately Fltzurse, Tracy, 
De Morville, and Le Breton were discerned in the 
dim light, coming through the cloister in their ar- 
mor, with drawn swords, and axes in their left 
hands, A company of men-at-arms was behind them. 
In front they %vere driving before them a frightened 
lioek of monks. 

From the middle of the transept In wMch the 
archbishop was standing, a single pillar rose into 
the roof. On the eastern side of it opened a chapel 
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of Si Benedict, in which were the tombs of several 
of the old primates. On the west, running of course 
parallel to the nave, was a La<ty chapel Behind the 
pillaij steps led up into the choir, where voices were 
already singing vespers. A faint light may have 
been reflected into the transept from" the choir ta- 
pers, and candies may perhaps have been burning 
before the altars in the two chapels; of light from 
without through the windows at that hour there 
could have been none. Seeing the knigiits comln^r 
on, the clergy who had entered with the archlushop 
closed the door and barred it. “What do you 
fear?” he cried in a clear, loud voice. “Out of the 
way, you coward ! the Church of God must not he 
made a fortress.” He stepped back and reopened 
the door with his own hands, to let in the trembling 
wretches who had been shut out among the wolves. 
Tlhey rushed past him, and scattered in the hiding- 
places of the vast sanctuary, in the crypt, in the 
galleries, or behind the tombs. All, or almost all, 
even of his closest friends, — William of Canterbury, 
Benedict, John of Salisbury himself, —forsook him 
to shift for themselves, admitting frankly that they 
were unworthy of martyrdom. The archbishop was 
left alone with his chaplain Fitzstephen, Robert of 
Merton his old master, and Edward Grim, the stran- 
ger from Cambridge,— or perhaps with Grim only, 
who says that he "was the only one who stayed, and 
was the only one certainly who showed any sign of 
courage. A cry had been raised in the choir that 
armed men were breaking into the cathedral The 
vespers ceased; the few monks assembled left their 
seats and rushed to the edge of the transept, look- 
ing wildly into the darkness. 

The archbishop was oa the fourth step beyond 
the central pillar ascending into the choir, wljen 
tlie knights came in. The outline of his figure may 
have been just visible to them, if light fell upon It 
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from candles in the Lacty' chapel. Fitznrse passed, 
to the right of the pillar, De Morvilie, Tracy, 
and Le Breton to the left. Robert de Broc, and 
Hugh Manclerc, another apostate priest, remained 
at the door by which they entered. A voice cried, 
"‘Where is the traitor? Where is Thomas Becket?*^ 
There was silence; snch a name could not be ae- 
knowledged. “Where is the archbishop? ’’^Pitzurse 
shouted. “ I am here,” the archbishop replied, de- 
scending the steps, and meeting the knights full in 
the face. “What do you want with me? I am not 
afraid of your swords. I will not do what is un- 
just.” The knights closed round him. “Absolve the 
persons whom you have excommunicated,” they said, 
“ and take off the suspensions.” “ They have made 
no satisfaction,” he answered; “I will not.” “Then 
you shall die as you have deserved,” the}^ said. 

They had not meant to kill him — certainly not at 
that time and in that place. One of them touched 
him on the shoulder with the flat of his sword, and 
hissed in his ears, “ Fly, or you are a dead man.” 
There was still time; with a few steps he would 
have been lost in the gloom of the cathedral, and 
could have concealed him in any one of a hundred 
hiding-places. But he was careless of life, and he 
felt that his time was come. “ I am ready to die,** 
he said. “ May the Church through my blood obtain 
peace and liberty! I charge you In the name of 
God that you hurt no one here hut me.” 

The people from the town “were now pouring into 
the cathedral; De MorvHle was keeping them back 
with diiSculty at the head of the steps from the 
choir, and there wms danger of a rescue. Fitzurse 
seized him, meaning to drag him off as a prisoner. 
He had been calm so far; his pride rose at the indig- 
nity of an arrest. “Touch me not, thou abominable 
wretch!” he said, wrenching his cloak out of Fitz- 
urse*s grasp. “ Off, thou pander, thou ! ” Le Breton 
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and Fitznrse grasped bm agaln^ and tried to force 
Mm npon Tracy’s _ back. He grappled with Tracy 
and fl'ung Mm to the grounds and then stood with 
Ms back against the pillar, Edward Grim supporting 
Mm. Fitaurse, stung ‘by the foul epithet which 
Becket had thrown at him, swept his sword over Mm 
and dashed olT his cap. Tracy, rising from the 
pavement, struck direct at his head. Grim raised 
his arm and caught the blow. The arm fell broken, 
and the one friend found faithful sank back dis- 
abled against the wall. The sword with its remain- 
ing force wounded the archbishop above the fore- 
head, and the blood trickled down his face. Stand- 
ing firmly, with his hands clasped, he bent his neck 
for the death-stroke, saying in a low voice, “I am 
prepared to die for Christ and for his Church.” 
These were his last words. Tracy again struck him. 
He fell forward upon his knees and hands. In that 
position Le Breton dealt him a blow which severed 
the scalp from the head and broke the sword against 
the stone, saying, “ Take that for my Lord William.’^ 
De Broc or Mauclerc — the needless ferocity was at- 
tributed to both of them — strode forward from the 
cloister door, set his foot on the neck of the dead 
lion, and spread the brains upon the pavement with 
his sword's point. “We may go,” he said; “the 
traitor is dead, and will trouble us no more.” 

Such was the murder of Becket, the echoes of 
which are still heard across seven centuries of time, 
and which, be the final judgment upon it what it 
may, has its place among the most enduring inci- 
dents of English history. Was Becket a martyr, or 
was he justly executed as a traitor to his sovereign? 
Even in that supreme moment of terror and wonder, 
opinions were divided among Ms own monks. That 
very night Grim heard one of them say, “ He is no 
martyr, he is justly served.” Another said — scarcely 
feeling, perhaps, the meaning of the words, — “He 
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Wished to be king and more than king* Let him. be 
king, let him be king.” Whether the eaiise for which 
he died was to prevails or whether the sacrifice had 
been in vain, hung on the answer Which would be 
given to this momentous question. In a few days 
or weeks an answer came in a form to which In that 
age no rejoinder was possible; and the only uncer- 
tainty which remained at Canterbury was whether 
It was lawful to use the ordinary prayers for the 
repose of the dead man’s soul, or whether, in con- 
sequence of the astounding miracles -which were in- 
stantly worked by his remains, the Pope’s judgment 
ought not to be anticipated, and the archbishop 
ought not to be at once adored as a saint in heaven. 
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Emius Gaboriau, novelist, was born at Saiijon^ 
France, in 1835 ; died at Paris in 1873. He tried 
army life and then took up a business career. He 
became a writer of detective stories that were as 
popular in France as are those of Doyle at the 
present time with English-speaking people. His 
plots were very intricate, and worked out with great 
elaboration, l^rominent people of the day are found 
upon his pages, in many cases their identity being 
but thinly veiled. His best known works are ‘‘The 
Lerouge Aifair,” “The Slaves of Paris,” “The In- 
fernal Life,” and “ The Money of Others.” 

THE AMATEUR DETECTIVE 

(Prom “ L’ Affaire Lerouge 

T he head of the police was no other than tha 
celebrated Gevrol, who will not fail to play 
an important part in the drama of our nephews. He 
is unquestionably an able man; but he lacks perse- 
verance, and he sometimes allows himself to be 
blinded by the most incredible obstinacy. If he 
loses a track, he cannot make up his mind to confess 
it, even less to retrace his steps. On the other hand, 
he is audacious and cool, and has never hesitated 
to confront the most dangerous criminals. 

But his specialty, his glory, his triumph, is a mem- 
ory for faces — so extraordinary as to exceed the 
limits of the credible. If he has seen a face for 
five minutes, it is done: the face is marked down. 
Everywhere, at any time, he will recognize it. The 
most impossible places, the most unlikely circum- 
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stances, the most incredible disguises, will not put 
him off the track. He says the reason is that in a 
man he only sees, only looks at, the eyes. He recog- 
niKes the glance, without troubling himself about the 
features. ■ ■ 

His experience was tested a few months ago at 
Poissy. Three prisoners were draped under cover- 
ings in such a manner as to hide their figures; be- 
fore their faces %vas put a thick veil, with holes for 
the eyes, and in this condition they were brought 
before GevroL 

Without the slightest hesitation he recognized 
three of his customers, and named tliem. 

Was it chance alone that helped him? 

GevroFs aide-de-camp on this day was a former 
convict, w^ho had made his peace with the law — a 
clever fellow at his trade, as sharp as a needle, and 
jealous of his chief, whom he considered of mediocre 
ability. He was called Lecoq. 

The justice of the peace, who began to feel his 
responsibility weigh upon him, welcomed the inves- 
tigating judge and his two agents as his deliv- 
erers. He quickly related the facts, and read his 
deposition. 

“ You have acted very well, sir,” said the judge. 
‘*A11 this is very clear; only there is one circum- 
stance that you have forgotten.” 

“Which, sir?” asked the justice. 

“ Which day was the Widow Lerouge seen for the 
last time, and at what hour?” 

“ I was coming to that, sir. She was seen on the 
evening of Shrove Tuesday, at twenty minutes past 
five. She was returning from Bougival with a basket 
of provisions.” 

“You are quite sure of the time, sir?” asked 
G^vrol. 

“ Quite; and this is why. The two vidtnesses whose 
testimony convinces me — ^the woman Teilier and a 
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icooper, who live close hy here — were getting out of 
the tramway-car w'hich leaves Marly once an homv 
when they saw the Widow Lerouge in the cross-road.- 
They hurried on to catch her up, talked to her, and 
03sly left her at her own door.” 

^‘And what had she in her basket?” asked the 
judge. 

“The witnesses do not know^ Thejr only know 
that she was carrying two bottles of wnne and a 
quart of brandy. She complained of headache, and 
said that, although it %vas customary to enjoy one- 
self on Shrove Tuesday, she should go to bed.” 

“ Ah, w'ell,” exclaimed the chief of the police, “ I 
know where to look now.” 

“You think so?” asked M. Daburon. 

“Parbleu! it is clear enough. The matter is to 
find the big brown fellow?- in the blouse. The brandy 
and tlie wine were destined for him. The widow 
expected him to supper. He came, this amiable 
gallant.” 

‘‘O, but*** insinuated the brigadier indignantly, 
she was very ugly and dreadfully old ! ” 

Gevrol gave the honest policeman a knowing look, 
and said, 

me tell you, brigadier, that a woman who 
has iiioney is alw’-ays young and pretty if she likes.” 

“ Perhaps there may be something in that,” said 
the judge; “but that is not wdiat strikes me most. 
It is rather those -w^ords of the Widow Lei’oiige: ‘If 
I wanted more money I should have it.* ” 

“That is also what aroused my attention,” con-» 
firmed the justice of the peace. 

But Gevrol no longer took the trouble to listen. 
He had his clue. He examined carefully all the 
nooks and corners of the room. Suddenly lie turned 
again to the justice. 

“I have it!” exclaimed he. “Was it not on 
Tuesday that the weather changed? It had been 
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freezing for a fortnight, and on Tuesday it rained* 
At what time did the rain begin?”' 

At iialf-past nine,” answered the brigadier. ** I 
was coming from supper, and going to take a turn 
at the bails, when I was overtaken by a shower op- 
posite the Eiie des P^cbeurs. In less than ten min- 
utes there was half an inch of water in the street,” 

"‘"Very good,” said GevroL “Then if the man 
came after half-i>ast nine his boots must have been 
covered with mud; if not, he must have come be- 
fore. You must have been able to see that, since 
the door is polished. %Yere there any foot-marks, 
.sir?” ■■■ 

“I must confess that we did not think about 
that.” . 

“Ah I” said the police-agent, in a tone of vexa- 
Uon, “ that is a pity.” 

“Wait a moment,” said the justice; “there is 
still time to look; not in this room, but in the next. 
“We have not moved a thing there. My steps and 
the brigadier’s can easily be distinguished. Come.” 

As the justice opened the door into the other 
room, Gevrol stopped him. 

“ I will ask you, sir,” said he, “ to allow me to 
examine everything before any one enters. It is of 
importance to me.” 

“Certainly,” said M. Daubron. 

Gevrol entered first, and all behind him stopped 
on the threshold. Thus they took in at a glance the 
scene of the crime. 

As the justice had said, everything appeared to 
have been turned upside down by some madmam 

In the middle of the room a table was laid. A 
fine snow-white tablecloth covered it. Upon it stood 
a beautiful cut-glass goblet, a knife, and a china 
plate. There was also a bottle of wine almost un- 
touched, and a bottle of brandy; from which about 
five or six little glasses had been drunk. 
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On the right, along the wall, stood two handsome 
walnut-wood cupboards, with wrought locks, one om 
each sid^ of the window. Both were empty, and 
their contents lay strewn about oyer the whole floor* 
They were clothes and linen, unfolded, thro%vn about;, 
and tumbled. 

At the end of the room, near the fireplace, a 
large wall -cupboard, containing table utensils, stood 
open. On the other side of the fireplace an old 
writing-table, with a marble top, had been forced 
open, broken to pieces, and doubtless searched in 
its smallest cracks. Tlie desk had been torn off, 
and hung on one hinge; the drawers had been pulled 
out and thrown on the ground; and on the left, the 
bed had been entirely undone and overhauled. Even 
the straw had been pulled out of the mattress, 

‘^Not the faintest mark,’’ muttered Gevroi, an- 
noyed. “ He must have come before half-past nine 
o^clock. We may go in, now, without any objec- 
tion.” 

He went in, and walked straight up to the corpse 
of the Widow Lerouge, and knelt down next it. 

‘‘There is no denying it,” muttered he: “it is 
neatly done. The murderer is no mere apprentice.” 

Then looking about him to right and left. 

“Oho! oho!” continued he, “the poor thing was 
just cooking when the knock came. There is her 
saucepan on the ground, and her ham and eggs. 
The brute had not the patience to wait for his din- 
ner. The gentleman was in a hurry; he gave the 
blow with an empty stomach, so that he cannot 
even urge in his excuse the merriment caused by the 
wine.” ■ . 

“It is plain,” said the justice of the peace to 
the judge, “that theft was the motive of the crime.” 

“ It is probable,” said Gevroi slyly. “ It must be 
for that reason that we do not see a trace of silver 
on the table.” 
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•**Seej here are pieces of gold in this drawer!’* 
exclaimed Lecoq, who was also rummaging, “Here 
are 320 francs ! 

“WeOj I never!” exclaimed G^vroi, somewhat 
disconcerted, , 

But he soon recovered from his surprise, and con* 

tinued: ■ ■ 

“ He must have forgotten them ; I have heard of 
stranger cases than that. I have seen an assassin 
who, when he had accomplished the murder, lost his 
head so completely that he no longer remembered 
what he had come for, and ran away without taking 
anything. Our friend may have been overcome. 
Who knows whether he may not have been dis- 
turbed? Some one may have knocked at the door. 
What leads me to think that is, that the scoundrel 
did not leave the candle burning; he took the trouble 
to blow it out.” 

“ Bah ! ” vsaid Lecoq, “ that does not prove any- 
thing. Perhaps he was an economical and careful 
man.” 

The two agents continued their investigations all 
through the house, but the most minute search failed 
to reveal anything. Not a convicting circumstance, 
not the slightest indication W’hich could serve as 
mark or starting-point. Even all the Widow Le- 
rouge’s papers — if she had any — ^had disappeared. 
Not a letter was discovered, not a scrap of paper- 
nothing. 

From time to time Gevrol stopped to swear or to 
grumble. 

“ Oh, it was neatly done ! I call that work done in 
AX style. The scoundrel has some skill.” 

“Well, sirs?” at length asked the judge. 

“We must begin again, sir,” replied Gevrol; “the 
game is where it stood. The rascal had taken every 
precaution with the greatest care. But I will catch 
Mm yet. Before this evening I will have a dozen 
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men about the country. Besides, we are sure of 
getting him. He has carried off sli¥er and jewels^ 
He is lost.’’ 

** But in spite of all that,’^ said M. Dabiiron* we 
are no further than we were this morning.*^ 

** B j J ove ! we do what we can,*’ grumbled GevroL 

“I say,** said Lecoq, in a half whisper, **why ir 
not Father Bring-to4ight here?’* 

*‘What could he do more than we?** objected 
G^vrol, w’ith a furious glance at h!s- subordinate 
officer. 

Lecoq bent his head down, and did not breathe 
another word, inwardly delighted to have wounded 
his superior’s feelings. 

“Who is this Father Bring-to-light? ” asked the 
judge; “it seems to me I must have heard his name 
somewhere.*’ 

“ He is a sharp man,” exclaimed Lecoq. 

“ He was formerly employed at the Mont-de- 
Fiete,” added G<^vrol — a rich old man, whose real 
name is Tabarct. He acts as detective for his own 
amusement.” 

“And to add to his fortune,” put in the justice. 

“Not he!” answ^ered Lecoq; “no fear of that. 
It is so entirely for glory that he labors that he Is 
often out of pocket by it- Why, it is an amusement 
for him! We call him Bring-to-light among our- 
selves, because of a sentence that he is always re- 
peating. Oh, he is great, that old mastiff ! It was 
he who, in that affair about the banker’s wife, you 
know, guessed that the wmman had robbed herself, 
and proved it.” 

“ That is true,” broke in G^vroi sharply. “ It was 
also he who almost cut the throat of that poor 
Derbme, the little tailor, who was accused of killing 
his wife — a good-for-nothing — and who ’was Inno- 
cent.” 

“We are wasting our time, gentlemen,” infer - 
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mpted the judge; and t'amiug to Lecoqj ^ Go/’ said 
he, ^'‘aiid bring me Father Tabaret. I haTe often 
heard him spokea of; I shall not be sorry to see 
Mm at work.” 

Lecoq ran off. G^vrol was seriously annoyed. 

said he to the judge, “you have certainly 
a right to employ the services of whomever you 
please, „ but — 

“ Do not be vexed, M. G^vrol,” broke in M. Dabu- 
ron. “Our acquaintance is not of yesterday. I 
know what jmii are worth, only to-day w-e are of 
entirely different opinion. You cling obstinately to 
your dark man, wdiiie I am convinced that you are 
not on the track.” 

“I believe I am right,” answered the head of the 
police, “ and I hope to prove it to you. I will find 
the scoundrel, whoever he may be.” 

“ I ask no more.” 

“ Only, if you would allow me to give you — what 
sliali I say, without being disresiiectf ul? — some ad- 
lice.” . 

, Speak.” 

“Well, I would ask you to mistrust Father Ta- 
baret.” 

' “ Indeed ! and wdiy? ” 

“Because the man is too excitable. He acts the 
part of detective for the sake of success, just as 
much as an author. And as he is vainer than a 
peacock, he is apt to be carried away, to jump at 
eonelusions. The moment he comes into the pres- 
ence of a crime — like the one to-day, for instance — 
he pretends to explain everything on the spot; and, 
In truth, he Invents some story which exactly suits 
the situation. He pretends, from a single fact, to 
be able to build up all the scenes of the assassina- 
tion, like that learned man who could build up ex- 
tinct animals from a single', bone," Sometimes 'he' 
guesses rightly, but often he is mistaken. Thus? In 
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that affair of the tailor, that unfortunate Dereme* 
without me 

** Thank you for your advice/’ broke in M, Dabu« 
ron. I shall make use of it. Now/’ continued he, 
turning* to the justice of the peace, we must try, 
at ^whatever cost, to discover from what part this 
Widow Lerouge came/’ 

The troop of witnesses, led by the brigadier of 
police, began once more to defile before the judge. 

But no new facts came to light. 

* * * -jj* * 

He was interruptedy by Lecoq, w'ho came in quite 
out of breath. 


“ Here is Father Tabaret/’ said he. « I met Mm 
as he was just going out. What a man ! He would 
not even wait for the train to start; he gave, I don’t 
know how much, to a coachman, and we have got 
here in fifty minutes— got ahead of the raihvay I ” 
Almost at the same moment there appeared on 
the tlireshold a man whose appearance, it must be 
confessed, by no means corresponded to the idea one 
might form of a detective for honor and glory. 

He was about sixty, and did not seem to cany 
his years very lightly. Short, thin, and a little bent, 
he leaned on a thick stick with a carved ivory head. 

His round face had that expression of perpetual 
astonishment mixed with alarm that has made tlie 
fortune of two Palais Royal comedians. He was 
carefully shaved, had a very short chin, thick good- 
humored lips, and his nose disagreeably turned up 
like the bdi of some instruments of ISL Sax. 

His eyes of a dull gray, small, wdth red rims, 
said absolutely nothing; but they were wearying by 
their unendurable mobility. A few straight hairs 
shaded his forehead, retreating like a greyhound’s, 
and did not succeed in hiding twm large gaping ears 
standing out a long way from the head. 

He was very comfortably dressed, as clean m a 
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new sluoes displaying linen of a dasizling whiteness^ 
and wearing silk gloves and gaiters. A long chain 
0f very massive gold, of detestable taste, surrounded 
Ms neck three times, and fell in cascades into Ms 
mmistcoat-pocket. 

Father Tabaret;, aliag Bring-to4ightj bowed to the 
ground in the doorway, bending his old back into a 
bow. In the hnmblest of voices, he asked, 

*®Has the judge condescended to send for me?** 
answered M. Daburon; and aside to him- 
self he said, “If that is an able man, at any rate 
he does not look like it.’’ 

“I am here,” continued the man, “quite at the 
service of Justice.” 

“The matter is,” said the Judge, “to see whether 
you, more fortunate than we have been, may suc- 
ceed in discovering some token which may put us 
on the murderer’s track. The matter shall be ex- 
plained to you.” 

“O, I know enough about it,” interrupted Father 
Tabaret; “Lecoq told me the whole thing on our 
way, quite as much as I need ” 

“Yet — began the justice of the peace. 

“ Only trust to me, sir. I like to act withouc in- 
structions, so as to be more sure of my own impres- 
sions, When one knows other people’s opinions, one 
is apt to be influenced against one’s will, so that — 
W eil, I will begin my search with Lecoq,” 

While he was speaking, his little gray eyes kindled 
and lighted up like a carbuncle. His face reflected 
Inward delight, and even his wrinkles seemed to 
laugh. He had drawn himself up, and, with almost 
a light step, he hastened into the second room. 

He remained there about half an hour and then 
ran out. He returned to it, went out again; again 
reappeared, and %vent away again at once. The 
judges could not help noticing in him that restless 
and unquiet anxiety of a dog who is on the huisv 
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Ws^tnimpet-Iike nose was moymg as tfcoiigh to 
breathe Ip some snbtle emanation from the mur- 
derer. As he came and went, he talked aloud, and 
gesticulated, apostrophized himself, called himself 
n^mes,^ gave little cries of triumph, or encouraged 
himseli. He did not leaxm Lecoq one moment’s 
peace. He needed this or that or some other thing. 
He asked for pencil and paper, then he wonted a 
spade. Presently he called for some plaster, some 
water, and a bottle of oil. 

After more than an hour, the judge, who was be- 
ginning to grow impatient, inquired wdiat had be- 
come of his volunteer. 

"He is on the road,” answered the brigadier, "ly- 
ing face downwards in the mud, and he is mixing 
some plaster in a plate. He says he has almost fin- 
ished and will come back directly.” 

In reality he came back almost immediately— Joy- 
ous, triumphant, looking twenty years younger^ 
Lecoq followed him, carrying a large basket with 
the greatest care. 

"I hax^e it,” said he to the judge; "it is complete. 
It IS brought to light now, and as plain as day- 
light. Lecoq, my boy, put the basket on the table.” 
"Speak, M. Tabaret,” said the Judge. 

The man had emptied the contents of his basket 
on to the table — a large lump of clay, sex^eral laro*e 
sheets of paper, and three or four little pieces of 
still wet piaster. Standing before this table, he 
looked almost grotesque, strikingly resembling those 
gentlemen who, on the public places, perform jug- 
gling tricks with nutmegs and the pence of the pub- 
lic, His dress had suffered considerably; he was 
almost covered with mud. 

" I commence^” said he, in a voice almost conceit- 
edly modest. "The theft is of no account In the 
crime iiat we are considering.” 

"Mo, on the contrary,” muttered G^vroi 
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" I will prove IV’ continued Father Tabaret^ ** hj 
evidence. I will also presently give my humble opin- 
ion on the maimer of the murder. Well, the mur- 
derer came here before half-past nine— that is to 
say, before the rain. Like- Bi. Gevrol, I also found 
no muddy footprints; but under the table, on the 
spot where the murderer’s feet must have rested, I 
have found traces of dust. So .we are quite certain 
now about the time. The Widow Lerouge did not 
at ail expect the comer. She had begun to undress, 
and was just winding up her cuckoo-clock, when 
this person knocked.” 

‘^Wnbat minute details !” said the justice of the peace. 

“They are easy to verify,” replied the voluntary 
detective. “Examine this clock above the writing- 
table. It is one of those that go for fourteen or 
fifteen hours, not more, as I have ascertained. Then 
it is more than probable — ^it is certain — that the 
widow wound it up in the evening before going to 
bed. How is it that the clock stopped at five o’clock? 
Because she touched it. She must have begun to 
pull the chain w’^hen some one knocked. To prove 
what I have stated, I show you this chair below the 
clock; and on the stuff of the chair the very plain 
mark of a foot. Then look at the victim’s costume. 
She had taken off the body of her dress; to open 
the door more quickly she did not put it on again, 
but hastily threw- this old shawl over her shoulders.” 

“Christ! I” exclaimed the brigadier, whom this 
had evidently impressed. 

“ The widow,” continued Tabaret, “ knew the man 
who struck her. Her haste in opening the door leads 
us to suspect it; what follow^ed proves it. Thus 
the murderer was admitted without any difficulty. 
He is a young man, a little over the average height, 
elegantly dressed. That evening he wore a fall hat; 
he had an umbrella, and was smoking a trabm«w 
with a mouthpiece.” - ^ 
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“Indeed!** exclaimed G^vrol; “that Is too strong!* 
“Too strong, perhaps,” answered Father Tabareti 
“vin any case, -it is the truth. If you are not par- 
ticular as to detail, I cannot help it; but, for my 
part, I am. I seek, and I find. Ah, It is too strong, 
yottv'sayi; Well, condescend to cast a glance ;'at these' 
iumps of wet plaster. They represent the heels of 
the murderer’s boots, of which I found a most per- 
fect imprint near the ditch in which the key W’as 
found. On these pieces of paper I have chalked 
the impression of the whole foot, which I could not 
carry away, as it is on sand. Look, the heel is 
high, the instep well marked, the sole little and nar* 
row^ — evidently the boot of a fine gentleman, whose 
foot is well cared for. Look there, all along the 
road, you will see it twice more. Then you will find 
it five times in the garden, into which no one has 
penetrated; and this proves also that the murderer 
knocked not at the door, but at the shutter, under 
which a ray of light was visible. On entering the 
garden, my man jumped, to avoid a garden-bed; the 
deeper imprint of the toe proves that. He made a 
spring of almost two yards with ease; therefore he 
is nimble — that is to say, young.” 

Father Tabaret spoke in a little clear penetrating 
voice. His eye moved from one to another of his 
hearers, ^watching their impressions. 

“Is it the hat that surprises you, M. Gevroi?” 
continued Father Tabaret. — “Just look at the per- 
fect circle traced on the marble of this wrltihg-^^^^ 
table, %vhich was a little dusty. Is it because I fixed 
his height that you are surprised? Be so good as 
to examine the top of these cupboards, and you 
will see that the murderer has passed his hands over 
it. Then he must be taller than I am. And do not 
I say that he climbed on a chair; for in that case he 
would have seen, and would not have been obliged 
to feel. Are you astonished at the umbrella? This 
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lump of earth retains an excellent impression, not 
only of the point, but also of the round of wood 
which holds the stuff. Is it the cigar that amazes 
you? Here is the end of the trabucos, wdnch I 
picked up among the ashes. Is the end of it bit- 
ten? Has it been moistened by saliva? No. Then 
whoever smoked it made use of a mouth-piece.” 

Lecoq with difficulty restrained his enthusiastic 
admiration; noiselessly he struck his hands together. 
The justice of the peace was amazed, the judge 
seemed delighted. As a, contrast, GevroPs face be- 
came noticeably longer. As for the brigadier, he 
was petrified. 

continued Tabaret, ^Histen attentively. 
Here is the jmimg man introduced. How^ he ex- 
plained his presence at that lime I do not know. 
What is certain is, that he told the Widow' Lerouge 
he had not dined. The w'orthy woman was delighted, 
and immediately set about preparing a meal. This 
meal was not for herself. In the cupboard I have 
found the remains of her dinner; she had eaten fish; 
the post-mortem will prove that. Besides, as you 
see, there is only one glass on the table, and one 
knife. But who is this young man? Evidently the 
widow considered him very much above her. In the 
cupboard there is a tablecloth, that is still clean. 
Did she make use of it? No. For her guest she 
got out white linen, and her best. She meant this 
beautiful goblet for him; it was a present, no doubt. 
And finally, it is evident that she did not commonly 
make use of this ivory-handled knife.” 

‘‘All that is exact,” muttered the judge, “very 
exact.” 

“ The young man is seated, then ; he has begun by 
drinking a glass of wine, while the widow was put- 
ting her saucepan on the fire. Then his courage 
began to fail him; he asked for brandy, and drank 
abotit five little glasses full. After an inner con- 
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fjlct of about ten nmiut*es—it must haye taken this: 
time to cook the ham and the eggs to this point-— 
the joung man rose, approached the widow, who was 
then bending down and leaning forward, and gave 
;:,.her,'.two blows . on the back.' She did' not die in- 
stantly, She half rose, and clutched the murderer’s 
hands. He also retreated, lifted her roughlt^ and 
threw her back into the position in v/hich you see 
her. This short struggle is proved by’ the' 
of the corpse. Bent down and struck In the back, 
she would have fallen on her back. The murderer 
made use of a sharp fine weapon, which, It 1 am 
not much mistaken* was the shar]?ened end of a 
fencing-toil, with the button removed. Wiping his 
weapon on the victim’s skirt, he has left us tais 
clue. The victim clutched his hands tightly ; but as 
he had not taken off his gray gioves-^ — 

“ Why, that is a regular romance i ” exclaimed 
."Gr 6 vol. 

Have you examined the Widow Leroiige’s nails, 
sir? No. Well, go and look at them; you will tell 
me if I am mistaken. Well, the woman is deadi 
What does the murderer want? Is it money or valu- 
ables? No, no; a hundred times no !. What he wants, 
what he seeks, what he requires, are papers that 
he knows to be in the victim’s possession. To find 
them he turns over everything; he upsets the cup- 
boards, unfolds the linen, breaks open the writing- 
table, to which he has not the key, and turns out 
the mattress. 

^*At last he finds them. And what do you think 
he does with these papers? He burns them; not in 
the fireplace, but in the little stove in the first roonx 
Now his end is accomplished. What will he do? 
I 4 i \ Fly, and carry off all the valuables he can find, to 
put the search on a wrong track, and point to a 
robbery. Having seized everything, lie wraps it in 
the napkin he was to use for his dinner, and blow- 
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log out the light, takes to flight, locks the <loor 0 Et«- 
side, and throws the key in a ditch. There yom 
are ! 

Tabaret” said the judge, **your invesHga* 
tion is excellent, and I am convinced that you are 
In the right.’’ 

Oh ! ” exclaimed Lecoq, ‘‘ is he not splendid, my 
Faj>a Brin g“to4l gilt? ” 

‘‘Gigantic!” said Gevrol, ironically overbidding 
him. ‘‘Only I think that this worthy young man 
must have found a parcel, wrapped in a napkin, 
that could be seen from a distance, rather a hin- 
drance.” 

“Yes, and he did not carry it a hundred miles,” 
replied Father Tabaret. “You may fancy that, to 
reach the station, he was not fool enough to make 
use of the tramcar. He went there on foot, hj the 
shortest path along the river. Then, on reaching 
the Seine, unless he was much stronger than I fancy, 
his first care was to throw away this traitorous 
parcel.” ■ 

“Do you tliink so. Papa Bring-to-light? ” asked 
Gevrol. 

“ I would lay any wager, and the proof is that I 
have sent three men, under the conduct of a police- 
man, to search the Seine at the spot nearest here. 
If they find the parcel I have promised them a re- 
ward,” 

“ Out of your own pocket, you excitable old fel- 
low?” 

“Yes, M. Gtwrol; out of my own jocket!” 

“ And yet, if this parcel could be found,” muttered 

the jrulge. 

At these words a policeman entered. 

“Here,” said he, bringing a wet napkin contain- 
ing silver, money, and jewels, “is what the men 
have found. They demand 100 francs* which htffe 
been promised them.” . . , 
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Father Tabaret took out of his pocketbook a 
banknote, which he gave to the policeman. 

‘‘Now,” asked he, crushing Gevrol with a proud 
look, “what does the judge think?” 

“I believe that, thanks to your wonderful pene- 
tration, we shall succeed, and 

He did not finish. The doctor came to conduct 
the examination of the victim. 

The doctor, having finished his repugnant task, 
could but confixnn the assertions and conjectures of 
Father Tabaret. Thus he explained in the same 
way the position of the corpse. In his opinion also 
there must have been a struggle. Even round the 
victim’s neck he pointed out a hardly pereeptible 
bluish ring, probably produced by extreme pressure 
I of the murderer’s hands. Finally, he stated that 

the Widow Lerouge had eaten about three hours be- 
!i fore she was struck. 

] There only remained to collect some of the proofs, 

I which might serve later on to confound the criminal, 

i Father Tabaret examined most carefully the dead 

woman’s nails, and with extreme precaution he suc- 
ceeded in extracting some scraps of kid which had 
I clung there. The largest of these fragments did 

not measure two millimetres, but the color could 
easily be distinguished. He also put aside the piece 
of skirt on which the murderer had wiped his 
I weapon. This, wutli the parcel discovered in tlie 

' Seine, a'nd the several footprints carried off by 

i Tabaret, was ail that the murderer had left behind him. 

It was nothing; but this nothing was enormous in 
M. Daburon’s eyes, and he was %’ery hopeful. The 
greatest obstacle to examinations of mysterious 
crimes is a mistake about the circumstances. If 
the search takes a wrong direction, it departs 
further and further from truth the more it is con- 
tinued. Thanks to Father Tabaret, the judge was 
almost certain that he was not mistaken. 
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; _ Elizabeth Cleghob. 29 - Gaskell^ bom at Chelsea*- ^ 
, 1810; died 1865. .Her maiden name was 

btevensonj and her husband was a Unitarian cleric- 
man. She won. success with her first novel, “Mary 
Barton,” which pictured the dai.ly life of a manu- 
facturing town. Subsequent w^orks of fiction first 
appeared as serials in Household Words and All the 
Year Bound, Her best knowm book is “ CranfordL” 
Her biography of Charlotte Brontd is a classic. 

GBEEN KEYS FIELDS 

(From “ Mary Barton ”) 

T here are some fields near Manchester, well 
known to the Inhabitants as Green Heys 
Fields, through which runs a public footpath to a 
little village about two miles distant. In spite of 
these fields being fiat and low — nay, in spite of the 
■want of wood (the great and usual recommendation 
of level tracts of land), there is a charm about them 
ivhich strikes even the inhabitant of a mountainous 
district, who sees and feels the effect of contrast in 
these commonplace but tlioroughly rural fields with 
the busy, bustling manufacturing town he left but 
half an Iiour ago. Here and there an old black and 
w^hite farm-house, with its rambling outbuildings, 
speaks of other times and other occupations than 
those -which now absorb the population of the neigh- 
borhood. Here in their seasons may be seen the 
country business of hay-making, plowing, etc., 
wiiich are such pleasant mysteries for townspeople 
to watch: and here the artisan, deafened with noise 
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Of tongiies^ and engines, may come to listen awhile 
to the delicious sounds of rural life — the lowing 
of cattle, the milkmaid’s call, the clatter and cackle 
of poultry in the old farm-yards. You cannot 
wonder, then, that these fields are popular places 
of resort at every holiday-time? and you would 
not wonder, if you could see, or I properly describe, 
the charm of one particular stile, that it should be, 
on such occasions, a crowded halting-place. Close by 
it is a deep, clear pond, reflecting in its dark-green 
depths the shadowy trees that bend over it to 
exclude the sun. The only place where its banks 
are shelving is on the side next to a rambling 
farm-yard, belonging to one of those old-world, 
gabled, black and. white houses I named above, 
overlooking the field through which the public foot- 
path leads. The porch of this farm-liouse is 
covered by a rose-tree? and the little garden sur- 
rounding it is crowded with a medley of old- 
fashioned herbs and flowers, planted long ago %vhen 
the garden was the only druggist’s shop witliin 
reach, and allowed to grow in scrambling and wild 
luxuriance— roses, lavender, sage, balm (for tea), 
rosemary, pinks and wallflowers, onions and jessa- 
mine, in most republican and indiscriminate order* 
Thiw farm-house and garden are within a hundred 
yardw of the stile of which I spoke, leading from 
the Iwrge pasture-field into a smaller one, divided 
by a hedge of hawthorn and blackthorn; and near 
this stile, on the further side, there runs a tale that 
primroses may often be found, and occasionally the 
blue sweet violet on the grassy hedge-bank. 

I do not know whether it was^ on a holiday 
granted by the masters, or a holiday seized in right 
of nature and her beautiful spring-time by the 
workmen; but one afternoon — now ten or a dozen 

years ago — ^these fields were miich thronged." It ' 

was an early May evening — the April of the poets; 
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for heavy showers had fallen all the morning, and 
the round, soft white clouds, which were blown by 
a west wind over the dark blue sky, were somC"^ 
times varied by one blacker and more threatening. 
The softness of the day tempted forth the young 
green leaves, wliich almost visibly fluttered into life; 
and tlio wiilows, which that morning had had only 
a brown reflection in the water below, were now of 
that tender gray-green which blends so delicately 
with the spring harmony of colors. 

Groups of merry, and somewhat loud-talking 
girls, whose ages might range from twelve to 
twenty, came by with a buoyant step. They were 
most of them factory-girls, and wore the usual 
out-of-doors dress of that particular class of 
maidens — namely, a shawl, which at mid-day, or in 
line weather, was allowed to be merely a shawl, but 
tow^ard evening, or if the day were chilly, became 
a sort of Spanish mantilla or Scotch plaid, and was 
brought over the head and hung loosely down, or 
was pinned under the chin in no unpicturesque 
fashion. Their faces were not remarkable for 
beauty; indeed, they wxre below the average, with 
one or two exceptions; they had dark hair, neatly 
and classically arranged, dark eyes, but sallow com- 
plexions and irregular features. The only thing to 
strike a passer-by was an acuteness and intelligence 
of countenance which has often been noticed in a 
nianufacturing population. 

There were also numbers of boys, or rather young 
men, rambling among these fields, ready to bandy 
jokes with any one and particularly ready to enter 
into conversation with the girls, who, however, held 
themselves aloof, not in a shy, but rather in an 
independent way, assuming an indifferent manner to 
the noisy wit or obstreperous compliments of the 
lads. Here and there came a sober, quiet couple, 
either wliispering lovers, or husband and wife, as the 
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case might be; and if the iatterj they were seldom 
unencumbered by an infant, carried for the most 
part by the father, while occasionally even three or 
four little toddlers have been carried or dragged 
thus far, in order that the ‘whole family might 
enjoy the delicious May afternoon together. 

CUPID IN CRANFORD 

(From “■ Cranford ”) 

1 THOUGHT that probably my connection with 
CranfOx’d would cease after Miss Jenkyns’s 
death; at least, that it would have to be kept up 
by correspondence, which bears much the same rela- 
tion to personal intercourse that the books of dried 
plants 1 sometimes see (“ Hortiis Siccus,” I tliink 
they call the thing) do to the living and fresh 
flowers in the lanes and meadows. I was pleasantly 
surprised, therefore, by receiving a letter from Miss 
Pole (who had always come in for a supplementary 
week after my annual visit to Miss Jenkyns) pro- 
posing that I should go and stay with her; and then, 
in a couple of days after my acceptance, came a 
note from Miss Matty, in which, in a rather cir- 
cuitous and very humble manner, she told me how 
much pleasure I should confer if I could spend a 
week or two with her, either before or after I had 
been at Miss Pole’s; “for,” she said, “since my 
dear sister’s death I am well aware I have no attrac- 
tions to offer; it is only to the kindness of my 
friends that I can owe their company.” 

Of course I promised to come to dear Miss Matty 
as soon as I had ended my visit to Miss Pole; and 
the day after my arrival at Cranford I went to see 
her, much wondering what the house would be like 
without Miss Jenkyns, and rather dreading the 
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changed aspect of things. Miss Matty began to cry 
as soon as she sa,w me. She was evidently nervons 
from having anticipated my call. I comforted her 
as well as I could; and I found the best consola- 
tion I could give was the honest praise that came 
from my heart as I spoke of the deceased. Miss 
Matty slowly shook her head over each virtue as it 
wms named and attributed to her sister; and at last 
she could not restrain the tears which had long 
been silently flowing, but hid her face behind her 
handkerchief, and sobbed aloud. 

*‘Dear Miss Matty !” said I, taking her hand — 
for indeed I did not know in what way to tell her 
how sorry I was for her, left deserted in the world. 
She put down her handkerchief, and said — 

“My dear, Fd rather you did not call me Matty, 
She did not like it; but I did many a thing she did 
not like, Fm afraid — and now she’s gone I If you 
please, my love, will you call me Matilda ? ” 

I promised faithfully, and began to practice the 
new name with Miss Pole that very day; and, by 
degrees, Miss Matilda’s feeling on the subject was 
known through Cranford, and we ail tried to drop 
the more familiar name, but with so little success 
that by and by we gave up the attempt. 

My visit to Miss Pole was very quiet. Miss 
Jenkyns had so long taken the lead in Cranford 
that, now she was gone, they hardly knew how to 
give a party. The Honorable Mrs. Jamieson, to 
whom Miss Jenkins herself had always yielded 
the post of honor, was fat and inert, and very much 
at the mercy of her old servants. If they chose 
that she should give a party, they reminded her of 
the necessity for so doing; if not, she let it alone. 
There was all the more time for me to hear old- 
world stories from Miss Pole, while she sat knitting,’ 
and I making my father’s shirts. I always took a 
quantity of plain sewing to Cranford; for, as we 
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did Bot read much, or walk much, I found it a 
capital time to get through my work. One of Miss 
Pole’s stones related to a shadow of a love affair 
that %?as dimly perceived or suspected, .long years 
before. 

Presently^ the time arrived when I was to remove 
to Miss Matilda’s house. I found her timid and 
anxious about the arrangements for my comfort. 
Many a time, while I was unpacking, did she come 
backwards and forwards to stir the fire, which 
hurncd ail the worse for being so frequently poked. 

‘‘Have you drawers enough, dear?” asked she. 
“I don’t know exactly how my sister used to 
arrange them. She had capital methods. I am 
sure she would have trained a servant in a week 
to make a better fire than this, and Fanny has been 
with me four months.” 

This subject of servants was a standing griev- 
ance, and I could not wonder much at it; for if 
gentlemen were scarce, and almost unheard of in 
the “genteel society” of Cranford, they or their 
counterparts — ^handsome young men — abounded in 
the lower classes. The pretty neat servant-maids 
had their choice of desirable “ followers ” ; and their 
mistresses, without having the sort of mysterious 
dread of men and matrimony that Miss Matilda 
had, might well feel a little anxious lest the heads 
of their comely maids should be turned by the 
joiner, or the butcher, or the gardener, %vho were 
obliged, by their callings, to come to the house, and 
who, as ill-luck would have it, were generally hand- 
some and unmarried. Fanny’s lovers, if she had 
any — and Miss Matilda suspected her of so many 
flirtations that, if she had not been very pretty, I 
should have doubted her having one — were a con- 
stant anxiety to her mistress. She was forbidden, 
by the articles of her engagement, to have “ fol- 
lowers ” ; and though she had answered, innocently 
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cBOUglis doublmg tsp the hem of her apron as she 
spoke* “Please, ma^am* I never had more than one 
at a time,” Miss Matty prohibited that one. But a 
vision of a man seemed to haunt the kitchen. 
Fannj^ assured me that it was all fancy, or else 
I should have said to myself that I had seen a 
3 man^s coat-tails whisk into the scullery once, when 
I went on an errand into the store-room at night; 
^ and another evening, when, our watches having 
stopped, I went to look at the clock, there was a 
very odd appearance, singularly like a young man 
squeezed up between the clock and the back of the 
open kitchen door; and I thought Fanny snatched 
up the candle very hastily, so as throw the shadow 
on the clock face, while she very positively told me 
the time half an hour too early, as we found out 
afterwards by the church clock. But I did not 
add to Miss Matty’s anxieties by naming my sus- 
picions, especially as Fanny said to me, the next 
day, that it ■was such a queer kitchen for having 
f odd shadows about it, she really was almost afraid 
to stay; “for you know miss,” she added, “I don’t 
see a creature from six o’clock tea till Missus rings 
the bell for prayers at ten.” 

How^'ever, it so fell out that Fanny had to leave; 
and Miss Matilda begged me to stay and “settle her” 
with the new maid; to which I consented, after I 
had heard from my father that he did not want me 
^ at home. The new servant was a rough, honest-look- 
! ing country girl, who had only lived in a farm 
; place l)efore, but I liked her looks when she came 
to be hired, and I promised Miss Matilda to put 
her in the ways of the house. The said ways were 
religiously such as Miss Matilda thought her sister 
would approve. Many a domestic rule and regula- 
I tiqn had been a subject of plaintive whispered 
j murmur to me during Miss Jenkyns’s life; but iww 
j that she was gone, I do not think that even I, wii^ 
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was a favorite, durst have suggested an alteration* 
To give an instance: We constantly adhered to the 
forms which were cbserred, at meal times, in *‘my 
father, the rector’s house.” Accordingly^ we had 
always wine and dessert; but the decanters were only 
jfilied when there was a party, and what remained 
was seldom touched, though we had two wine glasses 
apiece very day after dinner, until the next festive 
occasion arrived, when the state of the remainder 
wine was examined into in a family council. The 
dregs were often given to the poor ; but occasionally, 
whets a good deal had been left at the last party 
(five months ago, it might be), it was added to 
some of a fresh bottle, brought up from the cellar. 
I faxscy poor Captain Browm did not much like 
wine, for I noticed he never finished his first glass, 
and most military men take several. Then, as to 
our aessert. Miss Jenkyn used to gather currants 
and gooseberries for it herself, which I sometimes 
thought wmuid have tasted better fresh from the 
trees; but then, as Miss Jenkyns observed, there 
would have been nothing for dessert in summer- 
time. As it was, we felt very genteel with our two 
glasses apiece, and a dish of gooseberries at the 
top, of currants and biscuits at the sides, and two 
decanters at the bottom. When oranges came in, 
a curious proceeding was gone through. Miss 
Jenkyns did not like to cut the fruit; for, as she 
observed, the juice all ran out nobody knew where; 
sucking (only I think she used some more recondite 
word) W’-as in fact the only way of enjoying 
oranges; but then there was the unpleasant asso- 
ciation with a cei*emony frequently gone through 
by little babies; and' so, after dessert, in orange 
season. Miss Jenkyns and Miss Matty used to rise 
up, possess themselves each of an orange in silence, 
and withdraw to the privacy of their own rooms m 
Indulge in sucking oranges. 
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I had once or twice tried, on such occasions, to 
prevail on Miss Matty to stay, and had succeeded in 
her sister’s life“time. I held up a screen, and did 
not look, and, as she said, she tried not to make the 
noise very offensive; but now that she was left alone, 
she seemed quite horrified when I begged her 
to remain with me in the warm dining-parlor, and 
enjoy her orange as she liked best. And so it was 
in everything. Miss Jenkyns’s rules were made more 
stringent than ever, because the framer of them 
was gone where there could be no appeal. In all 
tilings else Miss Matilda was meek and undecided 
to a fault. I have heard Fanny turn her round 
twenty times in a morning about dinner, just as 
the little hussy chose; and I sometimes fancied she 
worked on Miss Matilda’s %veakness in order to 
bewilder her, and to make her feel more in the 
power of her clever servant. I determined that I 
would not leave her till I had seen wdmt sort of a 
person Martha was; and, if I found her trust- 
worthy, J would tell her not to trouble her mistressf 
wnth every little decision. 

Martha was blunt and plain-spoken to a fault; 
otherwise she was a brisk, well-meaning, but very 
Ignorant girl. She had not been with us a week 
before Miss Matilda and I were astounded one 
morning by the receipt of a letter from a cousin c 
hers, wiio had been twenty or thirty j^ears in Indk 
and w-’^ho had lately, as we had seen by the Army 
List,” returned to England, bringing with him an 
invalid wife "who had never been introduced to her 
English relations. Major Jenkyns wrote to pro- 
pose that he and his wife should spend a night at 
Cranford, on his w^ay to Scotland — at the inn, if it 
did not suit Miss Matilda to receive them into her 
house; in which case they should hope to be with 
her as much as possible during the day. Of course, 
It must suit her, as she said ; for all Cranford knew 
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that she had her sister’s bedroom at liberty; but I 
am sure she wished the major had stopped in India 
and forgotten his cousins out and out 

Oh I how must I manage ? ” asked she helplessly. 
** If Deborah had been alive she would have known 
what to do with a gentleman visitor. Must I put 
razors in his dressing-room? Dear! dear ! and IVe 
got none. Deborah would have had them. And 
slippers, and coat-brushes I suggested that 
probably he would bring ail these things with him. 
“ And after dinner, how am 1 to know when to get 
up and leave him to his wine ? Deborah would 
have done it so well; she wmuld have been quite in 
her element. Will he want coffee, do you think ? ’’ 
I undertook the management of the coffee and I told 
her I would instruct Martha in the art of waiting — - 
in which, it must be owned, she Avas terribly defic- 
ient — and that I had no doubt Major and Mrs. 
Jenkyns would understand the quiet mode in which 
a lady lived by herself in a country towm. But she 
was sadly fluttered. I made her empty her decan- 
ters and bring up two fresh bottles ’^of wine. I 
wished I could have prevented her from being 
present at my instructions to Martha, for she fre- 
quently cut in with some fresh direction, muddling 
the poor girl’s mind, as she stood open-mouthed, 
listening to us both. 

*‘Hand the vegetables round,” said I (foolishly, I 
see now — for it was aiming at more than we could 
accomplish with quietness and simplicity) ; and 
then, seeing her look bewildered, I added, “Take 
the vegetables round to people, and let them help 
themselves.” 

“ And mind you go first to the ladles,” put in Miss 
Matilda. “Always' go to the ladles before gentle- 
men when you are waiting.” 

“Til do it as you tell me, ma’am,” said Martha; 
but I like lads best,” 
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We felt very uncomfortable and shocked at this 
.speech of Martha’s yet I don’t 'think she meant any 
harm; aiid, on the whole, she attended very well to 
our directions, except that she “nudged” the major 
when he did not help Mmself as soon as she 
expected to the potatoes, while she was handing 
them round. 

The major and his wife were quiet, unpretending 
people enough when they did come; languid, as all 
East Indians are, I suppose. We were rather dis- 
mayed at their bringing two servants with them, a 
Hindoo body-servant for the major, and a steady, 
elderly maid for his wife; but they slept at the iniv 
and took oiF a good deal of the responsibility by 
attending carefully to their master’s and mistress’s 
comfort. Martha, to be sure, had never ended her 
staring at the East Indian’s white turban and 
brown complexion, and I saw that Miss Matilda 
shrunk away from him a little as she waited at 
dinner. Indeed, she asked me, when they were 
gone, if he did not remind me of Blue Beard ? On 
the whole, the visit was most satisfactory, and is a 
subject of conversation even now with Miss 
Matilda; at the time it greatly excited Cranford, f 

and even stirred up the apathetic and Honorable i 

Mrs. Jamieson to some expression of interest, when j 

I w^ent to call and thank her for the kind answers \ 

she had vouchsafed to Miss Matilda’s inquiries as to 
the arraiigemnt of a gentleman’s dressing-room — 
answT.rs which I must confess, she had given in the 
wearied manner of the Scandinavian prophetess— 

“Leave me, leave me to repose.” 

And now 1 come to the love affair. 

It seems that IMiss Pole had a cousin, once or 
twice removed, who had offered to Miss Matty long 
ago. No%v this cousin lived four or five miles from 
Cranford on his own estate; but his property was 
not large enoi gh to entitle him to rank higher than 
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a yeoman; or rather, witJi something of the ^*prlde 
which apes humility,” he had refused to push him- 
self on, as so many of his class had done,' into the 
ranks of the squires. He would not allow himself 
to be called Thomas Holbrook, Bsq,; he eren sent 
back letters with this address, telling the post- 
mistress at Cranford that his name was Ifr. 
Thomas Ifolbrook, yeoman. He rejected all domes- 
tic innovations; he would have the hoiisedoor stand 
open in summer and shut in winter, without 
knocker or bell to summon a servant. The closed 
fist or the knob of the stick did this office for him 
if he found the door locked. He despised every 
refinement which had not its root deep down in 
humanity. If people were not ill, he saw no 
necessity for moderating his voice. He spoke the 
dialect of the country in perfection, and constantly 
used it in conversation; although Miss Pole (who 
gave me these particulars) added, that he read 
aloud more beautifully and with more feeling than 
any one she had ever heard, except the late rector. 

“And how came Miss Matilda not to marry 
him ? ” asked I. 

“ Oh, I don’t know. She was willing enough, I 
think; but you know cousin Thomas would not have 
been enough of a gentleman for the rector and Miss 
Jenkyns.” 

“Well ! but they were not to marry him,” said 
I impatiently. 

“No; but they did not like Miss Matty to marrv 
below her rank. You know she was the rectors 
daughter, and somehow they are related to Sir 
Peter Arley: Miss Jenkyns thought a deal of that” 
“Poor Miss Matty !” said I. 

“Nay, now, I don’t know anything more than that 
he oflpered and was refused. Miss Matty might not 
like him — and Miss Jenkyns might never have said 
rt word — ^it is only a guess of mine.” 
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Has she never seen him since ? I inquired, 

‘*No, I think not. You see Woodley, cousin 
' Thomas's house, lies half-way betwen Cranford and 
Misseiton | and I know he made Misseiton his 
market-town very^soon after he had offered to Miss 
Matty ; and I don t think he has been into Cranford 
aboie once or twice since — once, when I was walk- 
ing with Miss Matty, in High Street, and suddenly 
she darted from me, and went up Shire Lane. A 
few minutes after I was startled by meeting cousin 
Thomas.’^ . 

“ How old is he ? ” I asked, after a pause of 
castle-buiiding. 

He must be about seventy, I think, my dear,” 
«5aid Miss Pole, blowing up my castle, as if by gun- 
powder, into small fragments. 

Very soon after— at least during my long visit 
to Miss Matilda — I had the opportunity of seeing 
Mr. Holbrook; seeing, too, his first encounter witt 
bis former love, after thirty or forty years’ separa« 
tion. 1 %vas helping to decide \vhether any of the 
new assortment of colored silks which they had just 
received at the shop would do to match a gray and 
black mousse! ine-deiaine that wanted a new breadth, 
when a tall, thin, Don Quixote-looking old man 
came into the shop for some woolen gloves. I had 
never seen the person (who was rather striking) 
before, and I watched him rather attentively while 
Miss Matty listened to the shopman. The stranger 
wore a blue coat with brass buttons, drab breeches, 
and, gaiters, and drummed with his fingers on the 
counter until he was attended to. When he 
answered the shop-boy’s question, “What can I 
have the pleasure of showing you to-day, sir ? ” 

I saw Miss Matilda start, and then suddenly sit 
down; and instantly I guessed who It was. She had 
made some inquiry which had to be carried round to 
the other shopman. . • 
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Miss tTfinkyns wants the black sarsenet twO“anii-« 
twopence the yard 5*^ and Mr. Holbrook had caught 
the name, and was across the shop in two strides. 

«Matty—Miss Matilda-Miss Jenkyns I God 
bless my soul ! ■ I should not have known you. 
How are you ? how are you ? ” He kept shaking 
her hand in a way which pro\^d the warmth of his 
friendship; but he repeated so often, as if to him- 
self, I should not have knoxra you ! ” that any 
sentimental romance which I might be Inclined to 
build was quite done away with by his manner. 

However, he kept talking to us all the time we 
were in the shop; and then waving the shopman 
with the impurchased gloves on one side, with 
Another time, sir ! another time ! ” he w^alked 
home with us. I am happy to say my client, Miss 
Matilda, also left the shop In an equally bewildered 
state, not haring purchased either green or red silk, 
Mr. Holbrook was evidently full with honest loud- 
spoken joy at meeting his old love again; he 
touched on the changes that had taken place; he 
even spoke of Miss Jenkyns as « Your poor sister ! 
WeU, well ! we have all our faults;” and bade us 
good-by with many a hope that he should soon see 
Miss Matty again. She went straight to her room, 
and never came back till our earljr tea time, when 
I thought she looked as if she had been crying. 

AN OLD bachelor HAS VISITORS 

(From ** Cranford ”) 

A FEW days after, a note came from Mr. Hol- 
brook, asking us — ^impartially asking both of 
us— in a formal, old-fashioned style, to spend a day 
at his house— a ..long June day— for it was June 
named that he had also invited his cousin. 
Miss Pole; so that we might join in a f[y, which 
could be put up at Us house. 
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I expected Miss Matty to jump at this invitation; 
blit no I Miss Pole and I had 'the greatest difficnity 
in persuading her to go. She .thought, it - was ^ 
Improper; and was even half annoyed when we 
utterly ignored the idea of any impropriety in her 
going With two other ladies to see her old lover. 

Then came a more serious difficulty. She did not 
think Deborah would have liked her to go. This 
took us half a day’s good hard talkins? to get over; 
but, at the first sentence of relenting! I seized the 
opportunity, and wrote and dispatched an accept- 
ance in her name-fixing day and hour, that ail 
might be decided and done with. 

The next morning she asked me if I would go 
down to the shop with her; and there, after much 
hesitation, we chose out three caps to be sent home 
and tried on, that the most becoming might be 
selected to take with us on Thursday. 

She was in a state of silent agitation all the way 
to Woodley. She had evidently never been there 
before; and, although she little dreamt I knew any- 
thing of her early story, I could perceive she was i 

in a tremor at the thought of seeing the place I 

which might have been her home, and round which 
it Is probable that many of her innocent girlish 
Imaginations had clustered. It was a long drive 
there, through paved jolting lanes. Miss Matilda 
sat bolt upright, and looked wistfully out of the 
windows as we drew near the end of our journey. 

The aspect of the eountiy was quiet and pastoral. 

Woodiey stood among fields; and there was an 
old-fashioned garden wkere roses and currant- 
bushes touched each other, and where the feathery 
asparagus formed a pretty background to the pinks 
and gilty-fiowers ; there was no drive up to the door. 

We got out at a little gate, and walked up a straight 
box-edged path. 

**My cousin might make a drive, I think,’^ sdd 
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Miss Pole, who was afraid of earache, and had onlv 

iier cap on. ^ 

^ I think it is very pretty” said Miss Mattv, with 
a soft piaintiyeness in her voice, and almost in a 
whisper, for just then Mr. Holbrook appeared at 
the door, rubbing his hands in very effervescence of 
hospitality. He looked more like my idea of Don 
Quixote than ever, and yet the likeness was only ex* 
ternal. His respectable housekeeper stood modestly 
at the door to bid us welcome; and, while she led 
the elder ladies upstairs to a bedroom, I begged to 
look about the garden. My request evidently pleased 
the old gentleman, who took me all round the place, 
and showed me his six-and*twenty cows, named after 
the different letters of the alphabet. As we went 
along, he surprised me occasionally by repeating apt 
and beautiful quotations from the poets, ranging 
easily from Shakespeare and George Herbert to 
those of our own day. He did this as naturally as 
if he were thinking aloud, and their true and beauti- 
ful words were the best expression he could find for 
what he was thinking or feeling. To be sure he 
called Byron «my Lord Byrron,” and pronounced 
the name Goethe strictly in accordance with the Eng- 
lish sound of the letters—^ As Goethe says, ^Ye 
ever-verdant palaces,’” etc. Altogether, I never 
met with a man, before or since, who had spent so 
long a life in a secluded and not impressive country, 
with ever-increasing delight in the daily and yearly 
change of season and beauty. 

When he and I went in, we found that dinner was 
nearly ready in the kitchen— -for so I suppose the 
room ought to be called, as there were oak dressers 
and cupboards all round, all over by the side of the 
fireplace, and only a small Turkey carpet in the 
middle of the flag floor. The room might have been 
easily made into a handsome dark oak dining-parlor 
by ’femoving the oven and a few other appurten- 
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aoces of a kitchen, which were evidently never used, 
tlie rea. cooking-piace being at some distance. The 
room In which we were expected to sit was a sti%« 
furnished, ugly apartment; but that in which we 
did sit %vas what Mr. Holbrook called the counting- 
house, wdien he paid his laborers their w^eekly w^ages 
at a great desk near the door. The rest of the 
pretty sitting-room — looking into the orchard, and 
all covered over with dancing tree-shadows — ^was 
filled wnth books. They lay on the ground, they 
covered the walls, they strewed the table, He w^as 
evidently half-ashamed and half-proud of his ex- 
travagance in this respect. They %vere of all kinds 
— poetry and wild weird tales prevailing. He evi- 
dently chose his books in accordance with his own 
tastes, not because such and such were classical or 
established favorites. 

“Ah!” he said, “we farmers ought not to have 
much time for reading; yet somehow one canT help it ” 

“ What a pretty room ! ” said Miss Matty, sotto 
voce, 

“W'hat a pleasant place!” said I, aloud, almost 
simultaneously. 

“Nay! if you like it,” replied he; “but can you 
sit on these great black-leather three-cornered 
chairs? I like it better than the best parlor; but 
I thought ladies would take that for the smarter 
place.” 

It was the smarter place, but, like most smart 
things, not at ail pretty, or pleasant, or home-like; 
so, while we were at dinner, the servant-girl dusted 
and scrubbed the counting-house chairs, and we sat 
there all the rest of the day. 

We had pudding before meat; and I thought Mr. 
Holbrook w'as going to make some apology for his 
old-fashioned ways, for he began — 

“I don't know whether you Hke new-fangled 
ways.” 


I- 
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‘‘ Oh, not at all I ” said Miss Matty. 

**No more do I,” said he. “ My housekeeper tw7l 
have these in her new fashion; or else I tell her 
that, when I was a young man, we used to keep 
strictly to my father’s rule, * No broth, no ball; no 
ball, no beef’; and always began dinner with broth. 

Then we had suet puddings, boiled in the broth with 
the beef; and then the meat itself. If we did not 
sup our broth, we had no bail, which we liked a deal 
better; and the beef came last of all, and only those 
had it who had done justice to the broth and the 
ball. Now folks begin with sweet things, and turn 
their dinners topsy-turvy.” 

When the ducks and green peas came, we looked 
at each other in dismay; we had only two-pronged 
black-handled forks. It is true the steel was as 
bright as silver; but what were ^ve to do? Miss 
Matty picked up her peas, one by one, on the point 
of the prongs, much as Amine ate her grains of rice 
after her previous feast with the Ghoul. Miss Pole 
sighed over her delicate young peas as she left them 
on one side of her plate untasted, for they would 
drop between the prongs. I looked at my host: the 
peas were going wholesale into his capacious mouth, 
shoveled up by his large round-ended knife. I saw, 

I imitated, I survived! My friends, in spite of my ; 
precedent, could not muster up courage enough to 
do an ungenteei thing; and, if Mr. Holbrook had i 
not been so heartily hungry, he %vouId probably seen i 
that the good peas went away almost untouched. | 

After dinner a clay pipe was brought in, and a f 
spittoon; and, asking us to retire to another room, j 

where he %vould soon join us, if we disliked tobacco- 1 

smoke, he presented his pipe to Miss Matty, and re- 
quested her to fill the bowl. This was a compliment j 
to a lady in his youth; but it was rather inappro- ' 
priate to propose it as an honor to Miss Matty, who ■ 

had been trained by her sister to hold smoking of ; 
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every kind in utter abhorrence. But if it was a 
shock to her refinement, it was also a gratification 
to her feelings to be thus selected; so she daintily 
stutTed the strong tobacco into the pipe, and then we 
withdrew. 

“It is very pleasant dining with a bachelor” said 
Miss Matty softly, as we settled ourselves in the 
counting-house. “ I only hope it is not improper; 
SO many pleasant things are! 

“What a number of books he has!” said Miss 
lole, looking round the room. “And how dustv 
they are! ” 

I think it must be like one of the great Dr 
Johnson’s rooms,” said Miss Matty. “What a su- 
perior man your cousin must be!’" 

*‘Yes,” said Miss Pole, “he’s a great reader; but 
I am afraid he has got into very uncouth habits 
mth living alone.” 

“Oh! uncouth is too hard a word. I should call 
him eccentric; very clever people always are!” re- 
plied Miss Matty. 

^ When .Mr. Holbrook returned, he proposed a walk 
m the fiek.j; but the two elder ladies were afraid 
of damp and dirt, and had only very unbecoming 
calashes to put on over their caps; so they deciinedj 
and I was again his companion in a turn which he 
said he was obliged to take to see after his men. 
He strode along, either wholly forgetting my exist- 
ence, or soothed into silence by his pipe — and yet it 
was not silence exactly. He walked before me with 
a stooping gait, his hands clasped behind him ; and, 
as some tree or cloud, or glimpse of distant upland 
pastures, struck him, he quoted poetry to himself, 
saying it out loud in a grand, sonorous voice, with 
just the emphasis that true feeling and appreciation 
gn-'e. W'e came upon an old cedar-tree, which stood 
at one end of the house — ' 

“ The cedar spreads his dark-green layers of shado,^ : 
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Capital term — ‘ layers ! ’ Wonderful man ! ” 1 

did not know whether be was speaking to me or not 5 
but I put in an dissenting “wonderful” although I 
knew nothing about it, just because I was tired 
of being forgotten, and of being consequently 
silent. 

He turned sharp round. “Ay! you may say 
‘wonderful/ Why, when I saw the review of his 
poems in Blackwood^ I set off within an hour, and 
walked seven miles to Misselton (for the horses 
were not in the way) and ordered them. Now, what 
color are ash~buds in March?” 

Is the man going mad? thought I. He is very like 
Don Quixote. 

“What color are they, I say?” repeated he vehe-* 
mently, 

“ I am sure I don’t know, sir,” said I, with the 
meekness of ignorance. 

“ I knew you didn’t. No more did I — an old fool 
that I am!— till this young man comes and tells 
me. Black as ash-buds in March. And I’ve lived 
aU my life in the country; more shame for me not 
lo know. Black; they are jet-black, madam.” And 
he went off again, swinging along to the music of 
some rhjnne he had got hold of. 

When he came back, nothing would serve him but 
he must read us the poems he had been speaking of; 
and Miss Pole encouraged him in his proposal, I 
thought, because she wished me to hear his beautiful 
reading, of which she had boasted; but she after- 
wards said it was because she had got to a diiBcult 
part of her crochet, and wanted to count her stitches 
without having to talk. Whatever he had proposed 
would have been right to Miss Matty; although she 
did fail sound asleep within five minutes after he 
had begun a long poem, called “ Locksley Hall,” and 
had a comfortable nap, unobserved, till he ended; 
when the cessation of his voice wakened her up, and 
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she said, feeling tliat something was expected, and 
lliat ]\Iiss Pole was counting — 

What a pretty book ! 

Pretty, madam !— it’s beautiful ! Pretty, in- 
deed ! ” 

*‘Oh, yes; I meant beautiful!” said she, fluttered 
at his disapprovai of her word. “ It is so like that 
beautiful poem of Dr. Johnson’s my sister used to 
read— I forget the name of it; what was it, ray 
dear ? ” turning to me. 

hich do you mean, ma’am ? What was it 
about?” 

“I don’t remember what it was about, and I ve 
quite forgotten what the name of it v/as; but it 
was written by Dr. Johnson, and was very beautiful, 
and yeiy like what Mr. Holbrook has just been 
reading.” 

I don’t remember it,” said he, reflectively. “ But 
I don’t know Dr. Johnson’s poems well. I must 
read them.” 

As we were getting into the fly to return, I heard 
Mr. Holbrook say he should call on the ladies soon, 
and inquire how they got home; and this evidently 
pleased and fluttered Miss Matty at the time he 
said it; but after we had lost sight of the old house 
among the trees her sentiments to’ward the master 
of it were gradually absorbed into a distressing 
wonder as to whether Martha had broken her word, 
and seized on the opportunity of her mistress’s ab- 
sence to have a “follower.” Martha looked good, 
and steady, and composed enough, as she came to 
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“Mj agel” said Miss Matty, almost speaking 
crossly, for her, for she was usually gentle — 
age I Why how old' do you think I am, that you talk 

“Well, ma’am, I should say you were not far 
shorty of sixty; but folks* looks is often against 
them — and I’m sure I meant no harm.” 

“Martha, I’m not yet fifty-two I” said Miss 
Matty, with grave emphasis; for probably the re- 
membrance of her youth had come very vividly be- 
fore her this day, and she was annoyed at ilndlng 
that golden time so far away in the past. 

But she never spoke of any former and more in- 
timate acquaintance with Mr. Holbrook. She had 
probably met with so little sympathy in her early 
love that she had shut it up close in her heart; and 
it was only by a sort of %vatching, which I could 
hardly avoid since Miss Pole’s conlidence, that I saw 
how faithful her poor heart had been in its sorrow 
and its silence. 

She gave me some good reason for wearing her 
best cap every day, and sat near the window, in 
spite of her rheumatism, In order to see, without 
being seen, down into the street. 

He came. He put his open palms upon his knees, 
which were far apart, as he sat with his head bent 
down, whistling, after we had replied to Ms in- 
quiries about our safe return. Suddenly he jumped 
up — ' . 

“Well, madam! have you any commands for 
Paris? I am going there in a week or two.” 

“ To Paris ! ” we both exclaimed. 

“Yes, madam! I’ve never been there, and always 
had a wish to go; and I think If I don’t go soon, I 
mayn’t go at all; so as soon as the hay is got in I 
shall go, before harvest time.” 

We were so much astonished that we had no com- 

missions, 
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Just as he was going out of the room, he turaed 
backs with his favorite exclamation — 

^‘God bless my soul, madam! but I nearly forgot 
half my errand. Here are the poems for you you 
admired so much the other evening at my house/^ 

He tugged away at a parcel in his coat-pocket 
Good-bye, miss ” said he ; ‘‘ good-bye, Matty t take 
care of yourself.'’ And he was gone. But he had 
given her a book, and he had called her Matty; just 
as he used to do thirty years' ago. 

I wish he would not go to Paris,” said Miss Ma- 
tilda anxiously, “ I don't believe frogs will agree 
with him; he used to have to be very careful what 
he ate, which was curious in so strong-looking a 
young man.” 

Soon after this I took my leave, giving many an 
injunction to Martha to look after her mistress, and 
to let me know if she thought that Miss Matilda was 
not so well; in which case I would volunteer a visit 
to my old friend, without noticing Martha’s intelli- 
gence to her. 

Accordingly I received a line or two from Mar- 
tha every now and then; and, about November, I 
had a note to say her mistress was “very low and 
sadly off her food ”; the account made me so uneasy 
that, although Martha did not decidedly summon 
me, I packed up my things and went. 

I received a warm welcome, in spite of the little 
furry produced by my impromptu visit, for I had 
only been able to give a day’s notice. Miss Matilda 
looked miserably ill; and I prepared to comfort and 
cosset her. i 

I went down to have a private talk with Martha. 

“How long has your mistress been so poorly?’* 

I asked, as I stood by the kitchen' fire.' ^ 

“Weil, I think it’s better than a fortnight; It 
I know; it was une Tuesday, after Miss Pole.hM, i,| 
been, that she went into this moping way. I thought' 
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she was tired, and it would go off with a nighfs 
rest ; but no I she has gone on and on ever since, tiE 
I thought it my duty to write to you, ma’am/^ 

‘‘You did quite right, Martha. It is a comfort to 
think she has so faithful a servant about her. And 
I hope you find your place comfortable? ” 

“Well, ma’am, missus is very kind, and there’s 
plenty to eat and di;ink, and no more work but what 
I can do easily, — but — ” Martha hesitated. 

“ But what, Martha? ” 

“Why, it seems so hard of missus not to let me 
have any followers; there’s such lots of young fel- 
lows in the town; and many a one has as much as 
offered to keep company with me; and I may never 
be in such a likely place again, and it’s like wasting 
an opportunity. Many a girl as I know would have 
’em unbeknownst to missus ; but I’ve given my word, 
and I’ll stick to it; or else this is just the house for 
missus never to be the wiser if they did come: and 
it’s such a capable kitchen — there’s such good dark 
corners in it — I’d be bound to hide anyone. I 
counted up last Sunday night — for I’ll not deny I 
was crying because I had to shut the door in Jem 
Hearn’s face, and he’s a steady young man, fit for 
any girl; only I had given missus my word.” Mar- 
tha was all but crying again; and I had little com- 
fort to give her, for I knew, from old experience, of 
the horror with which both the Miss Jenkynses 
looked upon “ followers ” ; and in Miss Matty’s 
present nervous state this dread w^as not likely to 
be lessened. 

I went to see Miss Pole the next day, and took 
her completely by surprise, for she had not been to 
see Miss Matil V for two days. 

“ And now I aiust go back wfith you, my dear, for 
I promised to let her know how Mr. Holbrook went 
on; and, I’m sorry to say, his housekeeper has sent 
me word to-day that he hasn’t long to live. Poor 
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Thomas! that journey to Paris was quite too much 
for him. Ilis liousekeeper says he has hardly ever 
been round his fields since, but just sits with his 
hands on his knees in the counting-house, not read- 
ing or anything, but only saying what a wonderful 
city Paris was! Paris has much to answer for if 
it's killed my cousin Thomas, for a better man never 
.lived,”' 

‘‘Does Miss Matilda know of his illness?” asked 
I— a new light as to the cause of her indisposition 
dawning upon me, 

“Dear! to be sure, yes! Has not she told you? 
I let her know a fortnight ago, or more, when first 
I heard of it. How odd she shouldn't have told 
youi”'..,. 

Not at all, I thought; but I did not say anything. 
I felt almost guilty of having spied too curiously 
into that tender heart, and I was not going to speak 
of its secrets— hidden, Miss Matty believed, from 
all the world. I ushered Miss Pole into Miss Ma- 
tilda’s little drawing-room, and then left them alone. 
But I was not surprised when Martha came to my 
bedroom door, to ask me to go down to dinner alone, 
for that missus had one of her bad headaches. She 
came into the drawing-room at tea time, but it was 
evidently an effort to her; and, as if to make up for 
some reproachful feeling against her late sister, 
Miss Jenkyns, which had been troubling her all the 
afternoon, and for which she now felt "penitent, she 
kept telling me how good and how clever Deborah 
was In her youth; how she used to settle what gowns 
they were to wear at all the parties (faint, ghostly 
ideas of grim parties, far aw-ay in the distance, 
w^hen Miss Matty and Miss Foie were young!) ; and 
how Deborah and her mother had started the benefit 
society for the poor, and taught girls cooking and 
plain sewing; and how Deborah had once danced 
with a lord; and how’ she used to \dsit at Sir Peter ■ 
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Arley’s, and try to remodel the quiet rectory estab- 
lishment on the plans of Arley Hall, where they 
kept tliirty servants; and how she had nursed Miss 
Matty through a long, long illness, of which I had 
never heard before, but which I now dated in my 
own mind as following the dismissal of the suit of 
Mr. Holbrook. So we talked softly and quietly of 
old times through the long Novemoer evening. 

The next day Miss Pole brought us word that 
Mr. Holbrook was dead. Miss Matty beard the 
news in silence; in fact, from the account of the 
previous day, it was only what we nad to expect. 
Miss Pole kept calling upon us for some expression 
of regret, by asking if it was not sad that he was 
gone, and saying— 

“To think of that pleasant day, last June, when 
he seemed so well ! And he might have lived this 
dozen years if he had not gone to that wicked Paris, 
where they are always having revolutions.” 

She paused for some demonstration on our part. 
I saw Miss Hatty could not speak, she was trem- 
bling so nervously ; so I said what I really felt: and 
after a call of some duration — all the time of which 
I have no doubt Miss Pole thought Miss Matty re- 
ceived the news very calmly — our visitor took her 
leave. 

Miss Matty made a strong effort to conceal her 
feelings — a concealment she practiced even with me, 
for she has never alluded to Mr. Holbrook again, 
although the book he gave her lies with her bible on 
the little table by her bedside. She did not think I 
heard her when she asked the little millmer of 
Cranford to make her caps something like the Hon- 
orable Mrs. Jamieson’s, or that I noticed the reply: 

“But she wears widows’ caps, ma’am?” 

“Oh! I only meant something in that style; not 
widows’, of course, but rather like Mrs. Jamieson’s.” 

This effort at concealment was the beginning of 
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the tremulous motion of bead and bands wMcb I j 

have seen ever since In Miss Matty. 

The evening of the day on which we heard of | 

Mr. Holbrook’s death* Miss Matilda was very silent 
and thoughtful; after prayers she called Martha 
back, and then she stood, uncertain what to say, 

“Martha!” she said at last, “you are young”— 
and then she made so long a pause that Martha, to 
remind her of her half-finished sentence, dropped a 
curtsey, and said — 

“Yes, please, ma’am; two-and-twenty last third 
of October, please, ma’am.” 

“And perhaps, Martha, you may sometime meet 
With a young man you like, and who likes you. I 
did say you were not to have followers; but if you 
meet with such a young man, and tell me, and I find 
he is respectable, I have no objection to his coming 
to see you once a week. God forbid ! ” said she in 
a low voice, “ that I should grieve any young 
hearts ! ” She spoke as if she were providing for 
some distant contingency, and was rather startled 
when Martha made her ready, eager answer. 

“Please, ma’am, there’s Jem Hearn, and he’s a 
joiner making three-and-sixpence . a day, and six 
foot one in his stocking feet, please ma’am; and 
if you’ii ask about him to-morrow morning, every 
one will give him a character for steadiness; and 
he’ll be glad enough to come to-morrow night, I’ll 
be>bound.”'' 

Though Miss Matty was startled, she submitted 
to Fate and Love. 
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Thisophile Gautier, French poet, critic and novel- 
ist, was born in Gascony in 1818; died at Neuilly, 
in 18T^. He was a lover of art and studied in the 
studio of Rioult, After two j^ears he put by the 
brush for the pen, and his first volume of poetry 
appeared in 1830. He took up journalism and was 
soon one of the most noted editors of Paris. He 
traveled extensively, and found time to write many 
critical works of real value, and several novels, of 
which “ Militona ” and Captain Fracasse ” are 
best known. His books of travel include ‘‘ A Jour- 
ney in Russia” and “A Journey in Spain.” His 
last book, “ Pictures of the Siege-,” shows Paris 
during the dark days of 1870-71. 

SPANISH LIFE IN GRANADA 

(From “ Travels in Spain ”) 

W E often went to San Domingo to sit beneath 
the shade of the laurels, and bathe in a pool, 
near which, if the satirical songs are to be believed, 
the monks used to lead no very reputable sort of 
life. It is a remarkable fact, that the most Catholic 
countries are always those in which the priests and 
monks are treated most cavalierly; the Spanish 
songs and stories about the clergy rival, in license, 
the facetiae of Rabelais and Beroalde de Verville, 
and to judge by the manner in which all the cere- 
monies of tlie Church are parodied in the old pieces, 
one would hardly think that the Inquisition ever 
existed. 

Talking of baths, X mil here relate a little inci- 
dent which proves that the thermal art, carried to 
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SO high a degree of perfection by the Arabs, has 
lost much of its former splendor in Granada. Our 
guide took us to some baths that appeared very well 
managed, the rooms being situated round a patio 
shaded by a covering of vine-leaves, while a large 
reservoir of very limpid water occupied the greater 
part of the patio. So far all was welij but of what 
do 3mu think the baths themselves were made? of 
copper, sine, stone, or wood? Not a bit of it; you 
are wrong. I will tell you at once, for you will 
never guess; they were enormous clay jars, like 
those made to hold oil These novel' baths were 
about two-thirds buried in the ground. Before pot- 
ting ourselves in them we had the inside covered 
with a clean cloth, a piece of precaution which 
struck the attendant as something so extremely 
strange, and which astonished him so profoundly, 
%at we were obliged to repeat the order several 
times before he would obey it. He explained this 
whim of ours to his own satisfaction by shrugging 
his shoulders and shaking his head in a commisera- 
tive manner as he pronounced in a low voice the one 
■word; Inglese, There we sat, squatted down in our 
oil jars, with our heads stuck out at the t^p, like 
peasants en terrine, cutting rather grotesque figures. 
It was on this occasion that I understood for the 
first time the story of AU Baba and the Fort^ 
Thieves^ which had always struck me as being rather 
difficult to believe, and had made me for an instant 
doubt the veracity of the ‘‘Thousand and One 
Nights.” 

There are also, in the Albaycin, some old Moorish 
baths, and a pond covered over with a vaulted roof, 
pierced by a number of little holes in the shape of 
stars, but they are not in working order, and you 
can get nothing hut cold water. 

This Is about all that is to be seen at Granada, 
during a stay of some weeks. Public amusements 
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are . scarce,. The treater is closed during 
the summer ; the bull-tights do not take place at any 
feed periods; there are no clubs or establishments 
of this description, and the Lyceum is the only place 
where It is possible to see the French and other for- 
eign papers. On certain days, there is a meeting 
of the members, when they read papers on various 
subjects as well as poetry, besides singing and play- 
ing pieces, generally written by some young author 
of the company. 

£very one employs his time, most conscientious!}^ 
in doing nothing. Gallantry, cigarettes, the manu- 
facture of quatrains and octaves, and especially 
card-playing, are found sufficient to iiii up a man’s 
existence very agreeably. In Granada you see noth- 
ing of that furious restlessness, that necessity for 
action and change of place, which torments the 
people of the north. The Spanish struck me as 
being very piiiiosophical. They attach hardly an} 
importance to national life, and are totally indiffer- 
ent about comfort. The thousand factitious wants, 
created by the civilization of northern countries, ap- 
pear to them puerile and troublesome refinements. 
Not having to protect themselves continually against 
the climate, the advantages of the English home 
have no attractions in their ej^-es. What do people 
who would cheerfully pay for a breeze or a draught 
of air, if they could obtain such a thing, care 
whether or not the windows close properly? Fa- 
vored by a beautiful sky, they have reduced human 
existence to its simplest expression; this sobriety 
and moderation in everytliing enables them to enjoy 
a large amount of liberty, a state of extreme inde- 
pendence; they have time enough to live, which we 
cannot say that we have. Spaniards cannot under- 
stand how a man can labor first in order to rest 
afterwards. They very much prefer pursuing an 
opposite course, and I think that by so doing they 
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show their superior sense. A workman who has 
earned a few reals leaves Ws w^ork, throws his fine 
embroidered Jacket over his shoulders, takes his 
guitar and goes and dances, or makes love to the 
majas of his acquaintance until he has not a single 
mmrto left: he then returns to his emplojment. An 
Andalusian can live splendidly for three or four 
sous a day; for this sum he can have the whitest 
bread, an enormous slice of watermelon, and a small 
glass of aiiisee, while his lodgings cost him nothing 
more than the trouble of spreading his cloak upon 
the ground under some portico or the arch of some 
bridge. As a general rule, Spaniards consider work 
something humiliating, and unworthy of a freeman, 
which, in my opinion, is a natural and very reason- 
able idea, since Heaven, wishing to punish man for 
his disobedience, found no greater infliction than 
the obliging him to gain his daily bread by the sweat 
of his brow. Pleasu res procured, as ours are, by dint 
of labor, fatigue, and mental anxiety and persever- 
ance, strike Spaniards as being bought much too 
dearly. Like all people who lead a simple life, ap- 
proaching a state of nature, they possess a correct- 
ness of judgment wdiich makes them despise the 
artiflcial enjoyments of society. Any one coming 
from Paris or London, those two w^hirlpools of de- 
vouring activity, of feverish and unnaturally excited 
energy, is greatly surprised by the mode of life of 
the people of Granada, — a mode of life that is all 
leisure, filled up with conversation, siestas, promen- 
ades, music and dancing. The stranger is astonished 
at the happy calmness, the tranquil dignity of the 
faces he sees around him. No one has that busy look 
wMch is noticeable in the persons hurrjdng through 
tlie streets of Paris. Every one strolls leisurely 
along, choosing the shady side of the street, stop- 
ping tO" chat with his 'friends, and betraying 'UO'^ de- 
sire to arrive at his destination in the shortest poad- 
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hie time. The certitude of not being able to make 
money extinguishes ail ambition: there is no chance 
of a young man making a brilliant career. The most 
adventurous among them go to Manila or Havana, 
or enter the army, but on account of the piteous 
state of the public finances they sometimes wait for 
years without hearing an}i:hing about pay. Con- 
vinced of the inutility of exertion, Spaniards do not 
endeavor to make fortunes, for they know that such 
things are quite out of the question; and they 
therefore pass their time in a delightful state of 
idleness, favored by the beauty of the country and 
the heat of the climate. 

I saw nothing of Spanish x>ride; nothing is so 
deceptive as the reputation bestowed on individuals 
and nations. On the contrary, I found them exceed- 
ingly simple-minded and good-natured ; Spain is the 
true country of equality, if not in words, at least 
in deeds. The poorest beggar lights his papelito at 
the puro of a powerful nobleman, who allows him 
to do so without the slightest affection of con- 
descension; a marchioness will step with a smile 
over the bodies of the ragged vagabonds who are 
slumbering across the threshold, and when traveling 
will not make a face if compelled to drink out of the 
same glass as the mayoral, the ssaytel, and the eifcop- 
eUro of the diligence. Foreigners fmd great diffi- 
culty in accustoming themselves to this familiarity, 
especially the English, who have their letters brought 
upon salvers, and take them with tongs. An Eng- 
lishman traveling from Seville to Jeres, told his 
caUsero to go and get his dinner in the kitchen. 
The calesero, who, in his own mind, thought he was 
honoring a heretic very highly by sitting down at 
the same table with him, did not make the slightest 
remark, but concealed his rage as carefully as the 
villain in a melodrama; but about three or four 
leagues from Jeres, in the midst of a frightful 
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desert, full of quagmires and bushes, he threw the 
Englishman very neatly out of the vehicle, shouting 
to him as he whipped on his horse; “ My lord, you 
did not think me worthy of sitting at your table, and 
I, Don Jose Balbrino Bustamente y Orosco, do not 
think you good enough to sit on the seat in my 
calcsin. Good evening! ” 

The servants, both male and female, are treated 
with a gentle familiarity very different from our 
affected civility, which seems, every moment, to re- 
mind them of the inferiority of their condition. 

A short example will prove the truth of this asser- 
tion. We had gone to a party given at the country 
house of the Senora * * in the evening there 
was a general desire to have a little dancing, but 
there were a great many more ladies than gentlemen 
present. To obviate this difficulty, the Senora 
* * * sent for the gardener and another servant, 
who danced the whole evening without the least 
awkwardness, false bashfulness, or servile forward- 
ness, but Just as if they had been on a perfect 
equality with the rest of the company. They in- 
vited, in turn, the fairest and most noble ladies 
present, and the latter complied with their request 
in the most graceful manner possible. Our demo- 
crats are very far from having attained this prac- 
tical equality, and our most determined Republicans 
wmuld revolt at the idea of figuring in a quadrille^ 
opposite a peasant or a footman. 

Of course, there are a great many exceptions to 
these remarks, as there are to all other generalities. 

There are, doubtless, many Spaniards who are act- 
ive, laborious, and sensible to all the refinements of 
life, but what I have said conveys the general ira- Vs' 
)>resslon felt by a traveler after a stay of some 
iittle time, — an impression which is often more cor-^ ' 

rect than that of a native observer, who " Is 

struck by the novelty of the various clrcumstanc^ai ' ' " -''^'1’ 
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ASCENT OF THE SIERRA NEVADA 

(From “■ Travels in Spain ”) 

A S our curiositj was satisfied with regard to Gran- 
JTX ada and its buildings, we resolved, from havin<>^ 
had a view of the Sierra Nevada at every turn we 
took,. to become more intimately acquainted with It, ' 
and endeavor to ascend the Muihacen, which is the 
most elevated point of the range. Our friends at 
first attempted to dissuade us from this project 
which was really attended with some little danger," 
but, on seeing that our resolution was fixed, they 
recommended us a huntsman whose name was Alex- 
andro Romero, as a person thoroughly acquainted 
with the mountains, and possessing every qualifica- 
tion to act as guide. He came and saw us at our 
casa de pupilos, and his manly, frank physiognomy 
immediately prepossessed us in his favor." He wore 
an old velvet waistcoat, a red w'-oolen sash, and white 
^ like those of the Vaiencians, which en- 

abled you to see his clean-made nervous legs, tanned 
like Cordovan leather. Aipargatas of twisted rope 
served him for shoes, while a little Andalusian hat, 
winch had grown red from exposure to the sun, a 
carbine and a powder-flask, slung across his shoul- 
der, completed his costume. He undertook to make all 
the necessary preparations for '>ur expedition, and 
promised to bring, at three o’clock next morning, the 
four horses we required, one for my traveling'com- ^ 

pamon, one for myself, a third for a young German ' 

who had joined our caravan, and a fourth for our 
servant, who was intrusted with the direction of the ’ 
culinary department. As for Romero, he was to 
walk. Our provisions consisted of a ham, some ! 
roast fowls, some chocolate, bread, lemons, sugar, * 
and a large leathern sack called a bota, filled with ! 
ext*ellent Vsi-de-Penas, which was the principal I 
article in the list ^ 
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At the appointed hour the horses were before our 
house, while Eoinero was hammering away at the 
door with the butt-end of his carbine. Stih scarcely 
awake, we raounted our steeds, and the procession 
set forth, our guide running on beforehand to point 
out the road. Although it was already light, the 
sun had not risen, and the undulating outlines of 
the smaller hills, %vhich we had passed, 'were spread 
out all around us, cool, limpid and blue, like the 
waves of an immovable occbm. In the distance, 
Granada had disappeared beneath the vaporized at- 
mosphere. When the lierj’’ globe at last appeared 
on the horizon, all the hill-tops were covered with a 
rosty tint, like so many young girls at the sight 
of their lovers, and appeared to experience a feel- 
ing of bashful confusion at the idea of having been 
seen in their morning dhhahille. The ridges of the 
mountains are connected with the plain by gentle 
slopes, forming the first table-land which is easily 
accessible. When we reached this place, our guide 
decided that we should allow our horses a little 
breathing time, give them something to eat, and 
breakfast ourselves. We ensconced ourselves at the 
foot of a rock, near a little spring, the water of 
which was as bright as a diamond, and sparkled 
beneath the emerald-colored grass. Romero, with all 
the dexterity of an American savage, improvised a 
fire with a handful of brushwood, while I^oiiis pre- 
pared some chocolate, which with the addition of a 
slice of ham and a draught of wine, composed our 
first meal in the mountains. While our breakfast 
was cooking, a superb viper passed beside us, and 
appeared surprised nd dissatisfied at our installing 
ourselves on his estate, a fact that he gave us to 
understand by impolitely hissing at us, for which 
he was rewarded by a sturdy thrust with a sword- . 
stick through the stomach. A little bird that had ■ 
watched the proceedings very attentively, no sooner, 
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saw the viper disabled, than It dew up with he 
feathers of its neck standing on end, its eves all 
“Sire, and flapping its wings, and piping in a strange 
state of exultation. Every time that any portion 
of the venomous beast writhed convulsively the bird 
shrunk back, soon returning to the charge, however, 
and pecking the viper with its beak, after which it 
would rise in the air three or four feet. I do not 
know what the serpent could have done, during its 
lifetime, to the bird, or what w^as the feeling of 
hatred we had gratified by killing the viper, but it 
is certain that I ne%^er beheld such an amount of 
delight. 

Wc once again set out. From time to time we 
met a string of little asses coming down from the 
higher parts of the mountains with their load of 
snow, which they were carrying to Granada for the 
day’s consumption. The drivers saluted us as they 
passed by, with the time-honored “Vayan Ustedes 
con Dios,’’ and we replied by some joke about their 
merchandise, which would never accompany them as 
far as the city, and wdiich they would be obliged to 
sell to the official who was entrusted with the duty 
of watering the public streets. 

We were always preceded by Romero, who leaped 
from stone to stone with the agility of a chamois, 
and kept exclaiming Bueno camino (a good road). 
I should certainly very much like to know what the 
worthy fellow would call a bad road, for, as far as 
I was concerned, I could not perceive the slightest 
signs of any road at all. To our right and left, 
as far as the eye could distinguish, yawned delight- 
ful abysses, very blue, very azure, and very vapory, 
varying in depth from fifteen hundred to two thou- 
sand feet, a difference, however, about v/hich we 
troubled ourselves very little, for a few dozen fath- 
oms, more or less, made very little difference in the 
matter. I recollect with a shudder a certain pass, 
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three or foor pistol-shots long, and two broad, 
sort of natural plank running between two gulfs. 
As my horse headed the procession, I had to pass 
first over this kind of tight-rope, which would have 
made the most determined acrobats pause and re^ 
fiect. At certain points there was just enough 
weight for my horse’s feet, and each of my legs was 
dangling over a separate abyss. I sat motionless in 
my saddle, as upright as if I had been balancing a 
chair on the end of my nose. This pass, which took 
us a few minutes to traverse, struck me as particu- 
larly long. 

\Vhen I quietly reflect on this incredible ascent 
I am lost in surprise, as at the remembrance of 
some Incoherent dream. We passed ov^r spots 
where a goat would have hesitated to have set its 
foot, and scaled precipices so steep that the ears of 
our horses touched our chins. Our road lay between 
rocks and blocks of stone, which threatened to fall 
down upon us every moment, and in zigzags along 
the edge of the most frightful precipices. We took 
advantage of ex^ery favorable opportunity, and ah 
though advancing slowly, we still advanced, gradm 
ally approaching the goal of our ambition,— namely^ 
the summit, that we had lost sight of since we had 
been in the mountains, because each separate piece 
of table-land hides the one above it. 

Every time our horses stopped to take breath we 
turned round in our saddles to contemplate the 
immense panorama formed by the circular canvas 
of the horizon. The mountain tops which lay below 
us looked as if they had been marked out in a large 
map. The Vega of Granada, and all Andalusia, 
presented the appearance of an azure sea, in the 
midst of which a few white points that caught the 
rays of the sun, represented the sails of the differ- 
ent vessels. The neighboring eminences that were 
completely bare, and cracked and split from top 
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to bottom, were tinged in the shade a green-ash 
color, Egyptian bine, lilac, and pearl-gray, while in 
the sunshine they assumed a most admirable and 
warm hue similar to that of orange peel, tarnished 
gold, or a lion’s skin. Nothing gives you so good 
an idea of a chaos, of a world still in the course of 
ereation, as a mountain range seen from its highest 
point. It seems as if a nation of Titans had been 
endeavoring to build a sacrilegious Babel, some 
prodigious Lylac or other; that they had heaped 
together all the materials and commenced the gigan- 
tic terraces, when suddenly the breath of some un- 
known being had, like a tempest, swept over the 
temples and palaces they had begun, shaking their 
foundations* and leveling them with the ground. 
You might fancy yourself amidst the ruins of an 
antediluvian Babylon, a pre-Adamite city. The 
enormous blocks, the Pharaoh-like masses, awaken in 
your breast thoughts of a race of giants that has 
now disappeared, so visible is the old age of the 
world wnatten in deep wrinkles on the bald front 
and rugged face of these millennial mountains. 

We had reached tlie region inhabited by the 
eagles. Several times, at a distance, we saw one of 
these noble birds perched upon a solitaiy rock, with 
its eye turned toward the sun, and immersed in that 
state of contemplative ecstasy which with animals 
replaces thought. There was one of them floating 
at an immense height above us, and seemingly mo- 
tionless in the midst of a sea of light. Romero 
could not resist the pleasure of sending him a visit- 
ing card in the shape of a bullet. It carried away 
one of the large feathers of his wing, but the eagle, 
nothing moved, continued on his way vith indescrib- 
able majesty, as if nothing had happened. The 
feather whirled round and round a long time before 
reacning the earth; it was picked up by Romero, 
who stuck it in his hat. 
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Thin streaks of snow now began to show thcm- 
selyesj scattered here and there# in the shade; the 
air became more rarified and the rocks more steep 
and precipitous; soon afterwards the snow ap- 
peared in immense sheets and enormous heaps which 
the sun was no longer strong enough to meit» We 
were above the sources of the Gruil, w^hich we per- 
ceived like a blue riband frosted with silver, stream- 
ing down with all possible speed in the direction of 
its beloved city. The table-land on which we stood 
is about nine thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, and is the highest spot in. the range with the 
exception of the peak of Veleta and the Muihacen, 
which towers another thousand feet towards the im- 
measurable height of heaven. On this^spot Romero 
decided that we should pass the night. The horses, 
who were worn out with fatigue, were unsaddled; 
Louis and the guide tore up a quantity of brush- 
wood, roots, and juniper plants to make a :fire, for 
although in the plain the thermometer stood at 
I irty or thirty-five degrees, there was a freshness 
on the heights we then occupied, which we knew 
would settle down into intense cold as soon as th6 
sun had set. It was about five o’clock in the after- 
noon; my companion and the young German deter- 
mined to take advantage of the daylight that re- 
mained, to scale alone and on foot the last heights 
of the mountain. For my own part, I preferred 
stopping behind; my soul was moved by the grand 
and sublime spectacle before me, and I busied my- 
self with scribbling In my pocket-book sundry 
verses, which, if not well turned, had at least the 
merit of being the only alexandrines composed at 
such an elevation. After my strophes were finished, 
I manufactured some soebets with snow, sugay^ 
lemon and brandy, for our dessert. Our encampr 
ment presented rather a picturesque appearanee; 

' our saddles Aerved us ^ and our cloaks foi^ 
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a carpet, while a large heap of snow protected ns 
from the wind. A fire of broom blazed brightly !a 
the center, and we fed it by throwing in, from time 
to time, a fresh branch, which shrivelled up and 
hissed, darting out its sap in little streams of ail 
colors. Above us the horses stretched forward their 
thin heads, with their sad, gentle eyes, and caught 
an occasional puff of warmth. 

Night was rapidly approaching. The least ele“ 
vated mountains were the first to sink into obscur- 
ity, and the light, like a fisherman fiying before the 
rising tide, leaped from peak to peak, retiring to 
the highest in order to escape from the shade whicK 
was advancing from the valleys beneath and bury- 
ing everything in its bluish waves. The last ray 
which stopped on the summit of the Mulhacen hesi- 
tated for an instant, then spreading out its golden 
sviiigs, winged its way like some birds of flame into 
the depths of heaven and disappeared. The obscur- 
ity was now complete, and the increased brilliancy 
of our fire caused a number of grotesque shadow, s 
to dance out upon the sides of the I’ocks. Eugene 
and the German had not returned, and I began to 
grow anxious on their account; I feared that they 
might have fallen down some precipice, or been 
buried beneath some mass of snow. Romero and 
Louis already requested me to sign a declaration 
to the eifect that they had neither murdered nor 
robbed the two worthy gentlemen, and that, if the 
latter were dead, it was their own fault. 

Meanwhile, we tore our lungs to pieces by indulg- 
ing in the most shrill and savage cries, to let them 
know the position of our wigwam, in case they 
should not be able to perceive the fire. At last the 
report of firearms, which was hurled back by all the 
echoes of the mountains, told us that we had been 
heard, and that our companions were but a short 
distance otf, — ^in fact, at the expiration of a few 
im 
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minutes, thej^ made their appearance, fatigued and 
worn out, asserting that they had distinctly seen 
Africa on the other side of the ocean; it is very 
possible tljey had done so, for the air of these parts 
is so pure that the eye can perceive objects at the 
distance of thirty or forty leagues. We were all 
very merry at supper, and by dint of playing the 
bagpipes with our skin of wine, we made it almost 
as dat as the wallet of a Castilian beggar. It was 
agieed that each of us should sit up in turn to at** 
tend the fire, an arrangement which was faithfully 
carried out, but the circumference of our circle, 
which was at drst pretty considerable, kept becom- 
ing smaller and smaller. Every hour the cold be- 
came more intense, and at last we literally laid our- 
selves in the fire itself, so as to burn our shoes and 
pantaloons. Louis gave vent to his feelings In loud 
exclamation; he bewailed his gaspacko (cold garlic 
soup), his house, his bed, and even his wife. He made 
himself a formal promise, by everything he rever- 
enced, never to be caught a second time attempt- 
ing an ascent; he asserted that mountains are far 
more interesting when seen from below, and that a 
man must be a maniac to expose himself to the 
chance of breaking every bone in his body a hundred 
thousand times, and having his nose frozen off in 
the middle of the month of August, in Andalusia, 
and m sight of Africa. All night long he did noth- 
ing but grumble and groan in the same manner, and 
we could not succeed in reducing him to silence. 
Romero said nothing, and yet his dress was made 
of thin linen, and all that he had to wrap round him 
was a narrow piece of cloth. 

At last the dawn appeared; we were enveloped in 
a cloud, and Romero advised me to begin our de- 
scent, if we wished to reach Granada before night 
When it was sufficiently light to enable us to dis- 
tinguish the various objects, I observed that Eugene . 

im 
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was as red as a lobster nicely boUed, and at thi. 

with^e“S to me ® n? did nTterhinitirS 

the air that and the rarefaction of 

me ajr that had turned us this coior. Coin-- im 

mountam is nothing, because you look at the Sb ectt 
tore you; but coming down with the awful depths 
tefore your eyes, is quite a different affairt^At 
irst the thing appeared impracticable, and Louis 
began screeching like a jay who is being pTcked 

former to the 

Mulhacen, which is as little adapted for the mir 

stent it de- 

scent. It would be impossible, %vithout laying our- 

selves open to the charge of exaggeration, to cin- 

or rither the Iw 

of paths, by which our dare-devil of a guide eon- 

toitth ^reak-neck obstacles crowded 

together in the course marked out for any steeple- 
chase, and I entertain strong doubts as to whetter 
the feats of any “gentleman riders” ever out 
rivaled our exploits on the Mulhacen. The MoL 
tynes Russes were mild declivities in comoarison 
e precipices with which we had to do. tUe were 
standing up in our stirrups, and 
leaning back over the cruppers of our horses to 
order to avoid performing an incessant succeLsio^ 
of parabolas over their heads. All the lines of per 

MrreTtrf’‘'fl .i«mWed together; the streams V 

^ared to be flowing up towards their source, tL 

e most distant objects appeared to be only two 
IfiO 
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paces off; we had lost al! feeling of proportion, 
an effect which is very common in the mountains, 
where the enormous size of the masses, and the ver- 
tical position of the different ranges, do not allow 
of your judging distances in the ordinary manner. 

In spite of every difficulty we reached Granada 
without our horses having even made one false step, 
only they had got but one shoe left among them all. 
Andalusian horses — and ours were of the most au- 
thentic description — cannot be equalled for moun- 
tain traveling. They are so docile, so patient, and 
so intelligent, that the best thing the rider can do is 
to throw the reins on their necks and let them follow 
their own impulse. 

We were impatiently expected, for our friends in 
the city had seen our lire burning like a beacon on 
the table-land of Mulhacen. I wanted to go and 
give an account of perilous expedition to the charm- 
ing Seiioras B , but was so fatigued that I fell 

asleep on a chair, holding my stocking in my hand, 
and I did not w’-ake before ten o’clock the foHowing 
morning, when I was still in the same position. 
Some few days afterwards we quitted Granada, 
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Richard Watson- Gilder^ poet and editor, was 
born - at Bordentown, N. J. He served in the Civil 
War, and later became managing editor of the New- 
ark Advertiser, He edited Scribnefs Monthly , and 
since 1881 has been editor of the Oenittry. He has 
received honorary degrees from Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton and Dickenson College. His poetical 
works include “The Celestial Passion” “Lyrics,” 
“Two Worlds,” “The Great Remembrance,” and 
“ In Palestine.” His poetns deal, for the most part, 
with nature and life in the gentler moods. He is 
a writer of lyrics. The musical cadence of his 
poems is always conspicuous. 

ON THE LIFE-MASK OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 

(Copyright by The Century Company) 

T his bronze doth keep the very form and mold 
Of our great martyr’s face. Yes, this Is he: 
That brow all wisdom, all benignity; 

That human, humorous mouth; those cheeks that 
hold 

Like some harsh landscape all the summer’s gold; 
That spirit fit for sorrow, as the sea 
For storms to beat on; the lone agony 
Those silent, patient lips too well foretold. 

Yes, this is he who ruled a world of men 
As might some prophet of the elder day— ^ 
Brooding above the tempest and the fray 
WitIi deep-eyed thought and more than mortal ken. 
A power was his beyond the touch of art 
Or armed strength — ^his pure and mighty heart. 
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MUSIC IN DAEKNESS 

(Copyright by The Century Company > 


A T. tlie film end of day ^ ' 

I heard the great musician play; 

Saw her white hands now slow, now swiftly pass? 
Where gleamed the polished wood, as in a glas^ 

The shadow hands repeating every motion* 

Then did I voyage forth on music’s ocean* 

Visiting many a sad or joyful shore 
Where storming breakers roar. 

Or singing birds make music so intense* 

So intimate of happiness or sorrow, 

I scarce could courage borrow 
To hear those strains; well-nigh I hurried thence 
To escape the intolerable weight 
That on my spirit fell when sobbed the music: lat% 
too late, too late. 

While slow withdrew the light 

And on the lyric tide came in the night* 


So grew the dark, enshrouding all the room 
In a melodious gloom. 

Her face growing viewless. Line by line 
That swaying form did momently decline 
And was in darkness lost. 

Then w^hite fsands ghostly turned, though still they 
tost ’ 

From tone to tone; pauseless and sure as if In 
perfect light. 

With blind, instinctive, most miraculous sight. 

On, on they sounded in that world of night. 
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III 

Ah, dearest one, was this thy thought, as mine. 

As still the music stayed? 

So shall the loved ones fade, 

Feature by feature, line on lovely line. 

For all our love, alas ! 

From twilight into darkness shall they pass. 

We in that dark shall see them never more. 

But from our spirits they shall not be banished. 
For on and on shall the sweet music pour 
That was the soul of them, the loved, the vanished | 
And we, who listen, shall not lose them quite 
In that mysterious night, 

A MIDSUMMER SONG 

(Copyright by The Century Company) 

O H, father’s gone to market-town, he was up 
before the day. 

And Jamie’s after robins, and the man is making 
hay, 

And whistling down the hollow goes the boj?" that 
minds the mill, 

Wliile mother from the kitchen-door is calling with 
a will: 

“Polly! — Polly! — The cows are in the corn! 
Oh, where’s Polty?” 

From all the misty morning air there comes a sum- 
mer sound — 

A murmur as of waters from skies and trees and 
ground. 

The birds they sing upon the wing, the pigeons bill 
and coo. 

And over hill and hollow rings again the loud halloo ? 
“Polly! — Polly! — The cows are in the corn! 
Oh, where’s Polly ? ” 
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Above 'tlie trees the honey-bees' swarm by.'-with^ btia® 
" . and , boom,. 

And in the field and garden a thousand blossoms 
bloom. 

Within the .farmer’s ' meadow'- .'a, brown-ej^ed daisy 
Mows, ■ ■ ^ 

And down at the edge of the- hollow a red and 
thorny rose. 

** But Poiiy ! — P oily ! — The cows are in the corn I 
Oh, MJ-here’s Pollv? ” 


How strange at such a time of day the mill should 
stop its clatter! 

The fanner’s wife is listening now and wonders 
what’s the matter. 

Oh, wild the birds are singing in the wood and on 
the bill, 

While whistling up the hollow goes the boy that 
minds the mill. 

” But Polly ! — Polly ! — The cows are in thecorn J 
Oh, where’s Polly?” 
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■ JoHAKN Wolfgang von Goethe/ born In Frank* 
ftirt-on-the-Main in 1749; died in 1835. His is the 
supreme name in German literature. He was a pre« 
eodous being; by the time he was ten he wrote 
in several languages, invented stories and showed 
considerable knowledge of art Later he mastered 
the leading branches of learning, which accomplish- 
ment is reflected in his foremost literary productions. 
He seemed at home in both prose and poetry. He 
wrote ballads and dramas with equal facility, and 
finally produced “ Faust,” j iistly regarded as one 
of the greatest poems of modern times. In fiction, 
‘‘Wilhelm Meister” crowned his fame on that side 
of his literary activity. Goethe’s career must be re* 
garded as one of the most enviable in all literature. 

FAUSTUS 

Faustus, Elver and rivulet are freed from iccj 
In Spring’s aifectionate inspiring smile — 

Green are the fields with promise — far aw^ay 
To the rough hills old Winter hath withdrawn 
Strengthless, but still at intervals will send 
Ligjht feeble frosts, with drops of diamond white. 
Mocking a little while the coming bloom; 

Still soils with showers of sharp and bitter sleet. 

In anger impotent, the earth’s green robe; ^ 

But the sun sufifei’s not the lingering snow, — 
Ever 5 nvhere life — everywhere vegetation — 

Ail nature animate with glowing hues; 

Or, if one spot be touch’d not by the spirit 
Of the sweet season, there in colors rich 
As trees or flowers, are sparkling human dresses! 
Tmu round, and from this height look back upon 
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llie town; from its black dungeon gate forth pour% || 

In thousand parties, the gay multitude, || 

All happy, ail indulging in the sunshine! 

Ail celebrating the Lord’s resurrection. 

And in themselves exhibiting as ’twere 
A resurrection too— -so changed are they. 

So raised above themselves. From chambers damp 
Of poor mean bouses — from consuming toil 
Laborious — from the workyard and the shop-— »> 

From the imprisonment of walls and roofs. 

And the oppression of confining streets, 

And from the solemn twilight of dim churches*— 

Ail are abroad — ail happy in the sun. 

Look, only look, with gaiety how active, 

Through fields and gardens they disperse themselves! 

How the wide water, far as we can see. 

Is joyous with innumerable boats! 

See, there, one almost sinking with its load 
Farts from the shore; yonder tha hill-top paths 
Are sparkling in the distance with gay dresses! 

And hark! the sounds of joy from the far viJlage-S 
Oh! happiness like this is real heaven! 

The high, the low, in pleasure all uniting — 

Here may I feel that I too am a man ! 

Wanner, Doctor, to be with you is creditable- 
instructive too: but never would I loiter 
Here by myself — I hate these coarse amusements: 

Fiddlers, and clamorous throats, and kettle drums. 

Are to my mind things quite intolerable: 

Men rave, as if possess’d by evil spirits. 

And call their madness joy and harmony! 

(Peasants dancing and singing.’) 

The shepherd for the dance was dress’d 
In ribands, wreath, and Sunday vest; 

All were dancing full of glee. 

Underneath the linden tree! 

’Tis merry and merry— heigh-ho, heigh-ho, 

Blithe goes the fiddie-bow! . 
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Soon he runs to join the rest; 

Up to a pretty girl he press^'d; 

With elbow raised and pointed toe. 

Bent to her with his best bow — 

Press’d her hand: with feign’d surprisea 
Up she raised her thnid eyes! 

“ ’Tis strange that you should use me s% 

So, so — ^heigh“ho — 

’Tis rude of you to use me so.” 

All into the set advance, 

Right they dance, and left they dance — 

Gowns and ribands how they ding. 

Flying with the flying ring; 

They grow red, and faint, and %varm. 

And rested, sinking arm-in-arm. 

Slow, slow, heigh-ho, 

Tired in elbow, foot, and toe! 

**And do not make so free,” she said# 

^ I fear that you may never wed ; 

Men are cruel” — and he press’d 
The maiden to his beating breast. 

Hark! again, the sounds of glee 
Swelling from the linden tree. 

’Tis merry, ’tis merry — heigh-ho, heigh-ho^ 
Blithe goes the flddle-bow ! 

Oid Peasant, This, doctor, is so kind of yoiis 
A man of rank and learning too ; 

Who, but yourself, would condescend 
Thus with the poor, the poor man’s friend# 

To join our sports? In this brown cheer 
Accept the pledge we tender here, 

A draught of life may it become, 

And years, on years, oh! may you reach. 

As cheerful as the beads of foam. 

As countless, too, a year for each! 

Faustus, Blest be the draught restorative! 

I pledge you — ^happy may you live! 

The people collect in a circle round htm^ 
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Fuustm. A few steps farther, and we reach yi» 
stone; 

Here sit, we down , and; rest after our walk;— 

Here have I often sate in 'thonghtfnl mood 
Alone-— aisd here in ago,nies of prayer. 

And fast, and vigil — rich in hope-^in faith 
Unwavering— songiit with tears and sighs, and 
hands "■ 

Wringing In supplication, to extort 
From Him in heaven that he would stay that, 
plague. 

These praises come upon my ear like scorn— 

Oh, could you read the secrets of this heart. 

You then would see how little we deserved. 

Father or son, the thanks of these poor people. 

My father, a reserved and moody man. 

Not without pride, felt by himself and others. 

Living almost alone, held strange opinions 
Tinged with the hues of liis peculiar mind. 

And, therefore, even the more indulged and cherish^'d 
Thus fanciful, and serious in his fancies. 

O’er nature and her consecrated circles. 

That with vain interdict sought to oppose, 

Oft would he tiy his wild experiments: 

In his black cell with crucible and fire 
(One or two adepts his sole company) 

He toil’d; and, following many a quaint receipt. 
Would force rebellious metals to obey. 

And in indissoluble union link 
Antagonists irreconcilable. 

There, passionate adorer, the Red Lion 
With the White Lily, in a tepid bath 
Was strangely wedded— and his silver bride 
And he from chamber hurried on to chamber. 
Tortured and tried with many a fiery pang. 

Suffer’d together, til! in colored light. 

Ascending in the glass, shone the Young Queen* 
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This was our medicine — ^thej who took it died. 

None asked, or thought of asking, who recovered. 
Thus have we with out diaboiic mixture, 

In these sweet valleys, ’mong these quiet hills, 
Been guests more fatal than the pestilence. 

I have myself to thousands given this poison, 

They wither’d and are dead — and I must live, 

I, who have been their death, must live to hear 
This lavish praise on the rash murderers. 

Wagner. How can this be so painful? Can a man 
Do more than practise what his own day knows — 
All that thy father taught must have been heard, 
By thee, as by a young man learning then — 

Heard in the docile spirit of belief. 

When thy time came to teach, thou didst enlarge 
The field of science; and thy son, who learns 
From thee, will for himself discoveries make, 
Greater than thine, perhaps — yet but for thine 
Impossible. If this be so, why grieve? 

Faustus. Oh, he, indeed, is happy, who still feels. 
And cherishes within himself, the hope 
To lift himself above this sea of errors ! 

Of things we know not, each day do we find 
The want of knowledge — all we know is useless s 
But Tis not wise to sadden with such thoughts 
This hour of beauty and benignity: 

Hook yonder, with delighted heart and eye. 

On those low cottages that shine so bright 
(Each with its garden plot of smiling green). 
Robed in the glory of the setting sun ! 

But he is parting — fading — day is over — 

Yonder he hastens to diffuse new life. 

Oh, for a wing to raise me up from earth. 
Nearer, and yet more near, to the bright orb. 

That unrestrain’d I still might follow him! 

Tlien should I see, in one unvarying glow 
Of deathless evening, the reposing world 
Beneath me — ^the hills kindling — ^the sweet vales, 
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I B^oiid the Mils, asleep in the soft beams? 

The silver streamlet, at the silent touch 
I Of heavenly light, transfigured into gold. 

Flowing in brightness inexpressible I 
Nothing to stop or stay my godlike motion^ 

The rugged hill, \^dth its wild cliffs, in vain 
Would rise to hide the sun; in vain would strive 
To check my glorious course; the sea already^ 
With its illumined bays, that burn beneath 
Tlie lord of day, before the astonish’d eyes 
Opens its bosom — and he seems at last 
Just sinking — no — a power unfeit before — 

An impulse indescribable succeeds! 

Onward, entranced, I haste to drink the beams 
Of the unfading light — before me day — 

And night left still behind — and overhead 
Wide heaven — and under me the spreading sea!^ 

A glorious vision, while the setting sun 
Is lingering! Oh, to the spirit’s flight. 

How faint and feeble are material wings! 

Yet such our nature is that when the lark, 

High over us, unseen, in the blue sky 

Thrills his heart-piercing song, we feel ourselves 

Press up from earth, as ’twere in rivalry;— 

' And when above the savage hill of pines, 

The eagle sweeps with outspread wings — and when 
The crane pursues, high off, his homeward path, 
Flying o’er watery moors and wide lakes lonely! 
i Wagnen 1 too, have had my hou^s of reverie, 

But impulse such as this I never felt. 

Of wood and fields the eye will soon grow weary; 
I’d never envj^ the wild birds their wings. 

How differnt are the pleasures of the mind; 
Leading from book to book, from leaf to leaf, 

They make the nights of winter bright and cheerful; 
lliey spread a sense of pleasure through the frame^ 
And when you see some old and treasured parch- 
ments, 

ITl 
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.All heaven descends 'to your delighted senses! 
Faustus, Thy heart,, my friend, now knows hxA 
one desire; 

Oh, never learn another! in my breast, 

Alas t two souls have taken their abode. 

And each is struggling there for mastery! 

One to the world, and the world’s sensual pleasures^, 
Clings closely, with scarce separable organs s 
The other struggles to redeem itself, 

And rise from the entanglements of earth — 

Still feels its true home is not here — still longs 
And strives — and would with violence regain 
The hekls, its own by birthright — realms of light 
And joy, where— man in vain would disbelieve 
Xhe instincts of his nature, that confirm 
The loved tradition — dwelt our sires of old. 

If — as ’tis said — spirits be in the air, 

Moving with lordly wings, ’tween earth and heaven* 
And if, oh if ye listen when we call. 

Come from your golden ‘‘incense-breathing” clouds.,* 
Bear me away to new and varied life! 

Oh, were the magic mantle mine, which bore 
The wearer at his will to distant lands. 

How little w'ouid I prize the envied robes 
Of princes, and the purple pomp of kings I 

Wagner. Venture not thus to invoke the well* 
known host. 

Who spread, a living stream, through the waste air* 
Who watch industriously man’s thousand motions. 
Forever active in the work of evil. 

From ail sides pour they on us: from the north. 
With thrilling hiss, they drive their arrowy tongiiesf 
And speeding from the parching east, they feed 
On the dry lungs, and drink the breath of life; 

And the south sends them forth, at middle day* 
From wildernesses dry and desolate. 

To heap fresh fire upon the burning brain; 

And from the west they flow, a cloudy deiiiire» 
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‘’lliat, like the welcome shower of early springs, 

First promises refreshment and relief, 

Then rushing down, with torrents ruinoiss. 

Involves in one nnspaiing desolation 
Valley, and meadow-field, and beast, and man. 

Ready for evil, with delight they hear. 

Obey man’s bidding to deceive his soul. 

..Like .angel-ministers ; of Heaven they seem?. 

And ntter falsehoods with an angel’s voice. 

But let’s a%vay — the sky is gray already, 

The air grows chill— -the mist is falling heavy — 

At evening home*^ the best place for a man ! ! i 

*•»**♦»* j ! 


THE POET’S YEAR 

E very authoi*, in some degree, portrays himself 
in his works, even be it against his will. In this 
case, he is present to ns, and designedly; nay, with 
a friendly alacrity, sets before ns his inward and 
outward modes of thinking and feeling; and dis- 
dains not to give us confidential explanations of 
circumstances, thoughts, views, and expressions, by 
means of appended notes. 

And now, encouraged by so friendly an invita- 
tion, we draw^ nearer to him; we seek him by him- 
self; we attach ourselves to him, and promise 
ourseh^es rich enjoyment, and manifold instruction 
and improvement. 

In a level northern landscape we find him, rejoic- 
ing In Ms existence, in a latitude in which the 
ancients hardly expected to find a living thing. 

And truly. Winter there manifests his whole 
might and sovereignty. Storm-borne from the 
Pole, he covers the woods with, hoar-frost, th®' 
streams with Ice;— a drifting whirlwind ' eddies 
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around the high gables, while the poet rejoices in the 
shelter and comfort of his home, and cheerily bids 
defiance to the raging elements. Furred and frost- 
covered friends arrive, and are heartily welcomed 
under the protecting roof; and soon they form a 
cordial confiding circle, enliven the household meal 
by the clang of glasses, the joyous song, and thus 
create for themselves a moral summer. 

We then find him abroad, and braving the inclem- 
encies of the wintry heaven. When the axle-tree 
creaks heavily under the load of fire-wood — when 
even the footsteps of the wanderer ring along the 
ground — we see him now walking briskly through 
the snow to the distant dwelling of a friend; now 
joining a sledge-party, gliding, with tinkling bells, 
over the boundless plain. At length a cheerful inn 
receives the half-frozen travelers; a bright flicker- 
ing fire greets them as they crowd around the 
chimney; dance, choral song, and many a warm 
viand are reviving and grateful to youth and age. 
But when the snow melts under the returning sun, 
when the warmed earth frees itself somewhat from 
its thick covering, the poet hastens with his friends 
into the free air, to refresh himself with the first 
living breath of the new year, and to seek the 
earliest flowers. The bright golden clover is gath- 
ered, bound into bunches, and brought home in 
triumph, where this herald of the future beauty 
and bounty of the year is destined to cro%vn a 
family festival of Hope. 

And when Spring herself advances, no more is 
heard of roof and hearth; the poet is always 
Inroad, wandering on the soft pathways around his 
peaceful lake. Every bush unfolds itself with an 
Individual character, every blossom bursts with an 
individual life, in his presence. As in a fully 
worked-out picture, we see, in the sun-light around 
him, grass and herb, as distinctly as oak and beech- 
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tree; cand on the margin of the stili waters there is 
wanting neither the reed nor any succulent plant 
Here his companions are not those transforming 
fantasies, by wnose impatient power the rock fash-- 
ions into the divine maiden, the tree puts otf its 
branches and appears to allure the hunter with its 
soft lovely arms. Rather wanders the poet solitary, 
like a priest of nature; touches each plant, each 
bush, with gentle hand; and hallows them members 
of a loving harmonious family. 

Around him, like a dweller in Eden, sport harm- 
less, fearless creatures—the lamb on the meadows, 
the roe in the forest Around him assemble the 
whole choir of birds, and drown the busy hum of 
day with their varied accents. 

Then, at evening, towards night, when the moon 
climbs the heaven in serene splendor, and sends 
her flickering image curling to his feet on the sur- 
face of the lightly ruffled waters; when the boat 
rocks softly, and the oar gives its measured 
cadence, and every stroke calls up sparkles of 
reflected light; when the nightingale pours forth 
her divine song from the shore, and softens every 
heart; then do affection and passion manifest 
themselves in happy tenderness: from the first touch 
of a sympathy awakened by the Highest himself, to 
that quiet, graceful, timid desire, which flourishes 
within the narrow inclosure of domestic life, A 
heaving breast, an ardent glance, a pressure of thfc 
hand, a stolen kiss, give life to his song. But it is 
ever the affianced lover that is emboldened; it is 
ever the betrothed bride that yields; and thus does 
all that is ventured, and all that is granted, bend 
to a lawful standard; though within that limit, he 
permits himself much freedom. 

Soon, however, he leads us again under the free ^ 

heavens; into the green; to bower and bush; and there 
is he most cheerfully, cordially, and fondly at home. 

[ ' , 
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The Summer has come again; a genial warmth 
breathes through the poet’s song. Thunders roll* 
douds drop showers; rainbows appear; lightnings 
gleam; and a blessed coolness overspreads the plain* 
Bverything ripens; the poet overlooks none of the 
varied harvests; be hallows all by his presence. 

And here is the place to remark what an influence 
our poets might exercise on the civilization of our 
German people— in some places, perhaj^s, have 
exercised. 

His poems on the various incidents of rural life, 
indeed, do represent rather the reflections of a re- 
fined intellect than the feelings of the common 
people; but if we could picture to ourselves that a 
harper Tvere present at the hay, corn, and potato 
harvests, — if we recollected how he might make the 
men whom he gathered around him observant of 
that which lecurs to them as ordinary and familiar; 
if by his manner of regarding it, by his poetical 
expression, he elevated the common, and heightened 
the enjoyment of every gift of God and nature by 
his dignified representation of it, we may truly say 
he would be a real benefactor to his country. For 
tlie first stage of a true enlightenment is, that man 
should reflect upon his condition and circumstances, 
and be broughtt to regard them in the most agree- 
able light. Let the song of the potato be sung In 
the field, %vhere the wondrous mode of increase, 
which calls even the man of science to high and 
curious meditation, after the long and silent work- 
ing and interweaving of vegetable powers, comes tc 
view, and a quite unintelligible blessing springs out 
of the earth; and then first will be felt the merit 
of this and similar poems, in which the poet essays 
to awaken the rude, reckless, unobservant man, who 
takes everything for granted, to an attentive 
observation of the high wonders of all-nourishing 
nature, by which he is constantly surrounded. 
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But scarcely are all these bounties brought under 
■ , man’s notice, ^yhen Autumn glides In, and our poet 
I takes an aiffecting leave of nature,'decayiiig, at least 

i.: m outward appearance. Tet he abandons not his 

beloved vegetation wholly to the unkind winter, 
‘ The elegant vase receives many a plant, many a 
bulb, wherewith to create a mimic summer in the 
home seclusion of winter, and, even at that season, 
to leave no festival without its flowers and wreaths. 
Care Is taken that even the household birds belong- 
ing to the family should not want a green fresh 
roof to their bowery cage. 

Now is the loveliest time for short rambles, —for 
friendly converse in the chilly evening. Every 
domestic feeling becomes active; longings for social 
j pleasures increase; the want of music is more sensi- 
bly felt; and now, even the sick man willingly joins 
the friendly circle, and a departing friend seems to 
clothe himself in the colors of the departing year. 

For as certainly spring will return after the lapse 
of winter, so certainly will friends, lovers, kindred 
meet again; they will meet again in the presence 
of the ali-loving Father; and then first will they 
form a whole with each other, and with every thing 
good, after which they sought and strove in vain 
m this piece-meal world. And thus does the felicity 
of the poet, even here, rest on the persuasion that 
ail have to rejoice in the care of a wise God, whose 
power extends unto all, and whose light lightens 
upon alL Thus does the adoration of such a Being 
ci’eate in the poet the highest clearness and reason- 
ableness; and, at the same time, an assurance that 
the thoughts, the v/ords, with which he comprehends 
and describes infinite qualities, are not empty 
dreams and sounds; and thence arises a rapturous 
feeling of his own and others’ ha]>pmess, in which 
tverything conflicting, peculiar, discordant, is re- 
^ solved and dissipated-, 
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SONG 

(From Goethe’s Faast ”) 

M y peace is vanish’d^ 
iJdy heart is sore; 

1 shall find it never. 

And never more! 

Where he is not 
Is like a tomb; 

And the sunniest spot 
Is turned to gloom. 

My aching head 
Will burst with pain — ^ 
And the sense has fled 
My wilder’d brain. 

I look through the glass 
Till my eyes are dim; 
Tlie threshold I pass 
Alone for him. 

His lofty step, 

And his forehead highj 
His winning smile, 

And his beaming eye! 

His fond Caress, 

So rich in bliss! 

His hand to press — 

And ah! his kiss! — > 

My peace is vanish’d. 

My heart is sore; 

I shall find it never. 
And never more ! 
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WHAT SONGS ARE LIKE 

S ongs are like painted window-panes: 

In darkness wrapped, the Church remakrs* 

If from the market-place we view it: 

Thus sees the ignoramus through it. 

No wonder that he deems it tame, — 

And all his life ’twill be the same. 

But let us now inside repair. 

And greet the holy Chapel there ! 

At once the whole seems clear and brightj 
Each ornament is bathed in light. 

And fraught with meaning to the sight. 

God’s children ! thus your fortune prisse, { 

Be edified, and feast your eyes. ' f 


YOUTH AND AGE 

(From Goethe, JEt. 77) 

W HEN I was still a youthful wight# 

So full of enjoyment and merry. 

The painters used to assert in spite, 

That my features were small — yes, very; 

Yet then full many a beauteous child 
With true affection upon me smiled. 

Now as a graybeard I sit here in state. 

By street and by lane held in awe, sirs; 

And may be seen, like old Frederick the Great, 
On pipebowls, on cups, and on saucers. 

Yet the beaiiteous maidens, they keep afar; 

O vision of youth! O golden star! 
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THE BOY AND THE PUPPETS 

(Wilhelm Meister ; translation of Carlyle) 

I N well-adjusted and well-regulated houses — 
tinned Wiiheim Meister — children have a feel* 
ing not unlike what I conceive rats and mice to 
have; they keep a sharp eye on ^11 crevices and 
holes where they may come at any forbidden 
dainty; they enjoy it also with a fearful, stolen 
satisfaction, which forms no small part of the 
happiness of childhood. More than any other of 
the young ones, I was In tlie habit of looking out 
attentively to see if I could notice any cupboard 
left open, or key standing in its lock. The more 
reverence I bore in my heart for these closed doors, 
on the outside of which I had to pass by for weeks 
and months, catching only a furtive glance when 
our mother now and then opened the consecrated 
place to take something from it, the quicker was I 
to make use of any opportunities which the forget- 
fulness of our housekeeper at times afforded me. 

Among all the doors that of the store-room was 
of course the one which I watched most narrowly. 
Few of the joyful anticipations in life can equal 
the feeling which I used tc have when my mother 
happened to call me that I might help her to carry 
out anything, after w^hich I might pick up a few 
dried plums, either with her kind permission, or by 
help of my own dexterity. The accumulated treas- 
ures of this chamber took hold of my imagination by 
their magnitude; the very fragrance exhaled by so 
multifarious a collection of sweet-smelling spices 
produced such a craving effect on me that I never 
failed, when passing near, to linger for a little, and 
regale myself on the unbolted atmosphere. At 
length, one Sunday morning, my mother, being 
hurried by the ringing of the church-bells, forgot to 
take the precious key with her on shutting the door, 
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and went leaving all the house in a deep 

Sabbath stillness. No sooner had I marked this 
oversight than, gilding softly once or twice to and 
from the place, I at last approached very gingerly* 
opened the door, and felt myself, after a single 
step, in immediate contact with these manifold and 
long-wished for means of happiness. I glanced 
over, .glasses,, chests and ba,gs, and drawers and 
.boxes,'. .With a c|iiick ^and doubtful eye, considering 
what I ought to choose and take; turned tinally to 
my dear withered plums, provided myself also with 
a few dried apples, and completed the forage with 
an orange chip. 

I -was quietly retreating with my plunder when 
some little chests, lying one over another, caught 
my attention—the more so as I noticed a wire, with 
hooks at the end of it, sticking through the joints 
of the lid in one of them. Full of eager hopes, I 
opened this singular package; and judge of my 
emotions, when I found my glad world of heroes 
all sleeping within. I meant to pick out the top- 
most, and ha%dng examined them, to pull up those 
below. But in this attempt the wires got very soon 
entangled, and I fell into a fright and flutter, more 
particularly as the cook just then began making 
some stir in the kitchen, which lay close by; so that 
I had nothing for it but to squeeze the w'hole 
together the best way I could, and to shut the chest, 
having stolen from it nothing but a little written 
book ’which happened to be lying above, and con- 
tained the whole drama of Goliath and David, 
which I had twice seen enacted by these puppets. 
With this booty I made good my retreat into the 
garret. 

Henceforth all my stolen hours of solitude 
devoted to perusing the play, to learning it by heart, 
and picturing in thought how glorious it would 
he, could I but get the flgures to make them move 
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along with it. In Idea, I myself became David and 
Goliath by tui*ns. In every corner of the court- 
yard, of the stables, of the garden, under ail kinds 
of circumstances, I labored to stamp the whole 
piece upon mind; laid hold of all the characters, 
and learned their speeches by heart, most com- 
monly, however, taking up the parts of the chief 
personages, and allowing all the rest to move along 
with them — but as satellites — across my memory. 
Thus day and night the heroic words of David, 
wherewith he challenged the braggart giant Goliath 
of Gath, kept their place in my thoughts. I often 
muttered them to myself, while no one gave heed 
to me except my father, who frequently observing 
some such detached exclamation, would in secret 
praise the excellent memory of his boy that had 
retained so much from only twm relations. By this 
means, growing always bolder, I one evening 
repeated the entire piece before my mother, whilst 
I was busied in fashioning some bits of wax into 
players. She observed it, questioned me hard, and 
1 confessed. 




OLIVER GOLDSMlTIi 

OLmR Goldsmith, one of the most famous of 
British poets, novelists and dramatists, was bom at 

Pallas, Ireland, in 17£^8; died in London in 1T74. 
He attended the University of Dublin, studied for 
the church, then became a tutor and finally went to 
lioliana, in order to study medicine. He traveled 
on foot about the Continent, fiddling for his board 
and lodging. In 1756 he drifted to London and be- 
gan to write. His work was accepted by the news- 
papers, and was collected under the title* of a Citi- 
zen of the World.” The Vicar of Wakefield,” his 
best no\el, printed in 1769, gives a vivid picture of 
social conditions in the rural England of his dav, 
and still holds its place in libraries, and on the coun- 
ters of the bookseller. His best poem is “The De- 
best comedy, “She Stoops to 

MOSES AT THE FAIR 

(From the “ Vicar of Wakefteld ”) 

A S the fair happened on the following day, I had 
intentions of going myself; but my wife per- 
suaded me that I bad got a cold, and nothing could 
prevail upon her to permit me from home. 

“Now, my dear,” said she, “our son Moses is a 
discreet boy, and can buy and sell to very good 
advantage; you know all our great bargains are 
of his purchasing. He always stands out and 
higgles, and actually tires them till he gets a 
bargain.^* 

As I bad some opinion of my son’s prudence, 1 
was willing enoiigh to intrust him with this com- 
mission; and the next morning I perceived his 
sisters mighty busy in fitting out Moses for the 
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fair, — trimming his hair, brushing his buckles, and 
cocking his hat with pins. The business of the 
toilet being over, we had at last the satisfaction 
of seeing him mounted upon the colt, with a deal 
box before him to bring home groceries in. He had 
on a coat of that cloth called thunder-and-llght'* 
ning, which, though grown too short, was much too 
good to be thrown away. His waistcoat was of 
gosling green, and his sisters had tied Iiis hair with 
a broad black ribbon. We all followed him several 
paces from the door, bawling after him, “Good 
luck i good luck I ” till we could see him no longer. 

He was scarcely gone, when Mr. Thornhill’s butler 
came to congratulate us upon our good fortune, 
saying that he heard his young master mention our 
names with great commendation. 

Good fortune seemed resolved not to come alone. 
Another footman from the same family followed, 
with a card for my daughters, importing that the 
two ladies had received such pleasing accounts frorr 
Mr. Thornhill of us all that, after a few previous 
inquiries, they hoped to be perfectly satisfied. 

“Ay,” cried my wife, “I now see it is no easy 
matter to get into one of the families of the great; 
but when once one gets in, then, as Moses says, one 
Kiay go to sleep.” 

“Never mind our son,’* cried my wife: “depend 
upon it, he knows what he is about. I warrant 
we’ll never see him sell his hen of a rainy day, I 
have seen him buy such bargains as would amaze 
you. I’ll tell you a good story about that, that 
will make you split your sides with laughing. But, 
as I live, yonder comes Moses, without a horse, and 
the box at his back” 

As she spoke, Moses came slowly on foot, and 
sweating under the deal box, which he had strapped 
round his shoulders like a peddler, 
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Welcome I welcome, Moses ! Well, my boy, 
what have you brought us from the fair ? 

** I have brought you myself/’ cried Moses, with la 
sly look, aud resting his box on the dresser. 

Moses,” cried my wife, “that we know; but 
where is the horse ? ” 

“I have sold him,” cried Moses, “for three 
pounds, hve shillings, and twopence.” 

"AVell done, my good boy,” returned she: “I 
knew you would touch them off. Between our- 
selves, three pounds, live shillings, and twopence 
is no bad day’s work. Come, let us have it, 
then.” . 

“ I have brought back no money,” cried Moses 
again ; “ I have laid it all out in a bargain, and here 
it is,” — pulling out a bundle from his breast; “here 
they are; a gross of green spectacles, with silver 
rims and shagreen cases.” 

“A gross of green spectacles !” repeated my 
wife, in a faint voice. “ And you have parted with 
the colt, and brought us back nothing but a gross 
of green, paltry spectacles ? ” 

“Dear mother,” cried the boy, “why won’t you 
listen to reason ? I had them a dead bargain, or 
I should not have bought them. The silver rims 
alone will sell for double the money.” 

“ A fig for the silver rims I ” cried my wife, in a 
passion. “ I dare swear they %von’t sell for above 
half the money at the rate of broken silver, four 
shillings an ounce.” 

“You need be under no uneasiness,” cried I, 
“about selling the rims, for they are not worth 
sixpence, for I perceive they are only copper sil- 
vered over.” 

“ What ! ” cried mj wife, “ not silver ! the rims 
not silver I” 

“ No,” cried I, “ no more silver than yoiir 

saucepan.” 
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‘‘And so,” returned she, “we have parted with 
the colt, and have only got a gross of green 
spectacles, with copper rims and shagreen cases ! 

A murrain take such trumpery ! The blockhead 
has been imposed upon, and should have known his 
company better ! ” 

“There, my dear,” cried I, “you are wrong: he 
should not have known them at all.” 

“ Marry, hang the idiot ! ” returned she, “ to 
bring me such stiijOf. If I had them I would throw 
them in the fire.” 

“There again you are wrong, my dear,” cried I; 

“ for, though they be copper, we will keep them by 
us, as copper spectacles, you know, are better than 
Dotliing.” 

By this time the unfortunate Moses was 
undeceived. He now saw that he had been imposed 
upon by a prowling sharper, who, observing his 
figure, had marked him for an easy prey. I there- 
fore asked him the circumstances of his deception. 

He sold the horse, it seems, and walked the fair in 
search of another. A reverend-looking man 
brought him to a tent, under pretence of having 
one to sell. “Here,” continued Moses, “we met 
another man, very well dressed, who desired to 
borrow twenty pounds upon these, saying that he 
wanted money, and would dispose of them for a 
third of their value. The first gentleman, who pre- 
tended to be my friend, whispered me to buy them, 
and cautioned me not to let so good an oppor- 
tunity pass. I sent for Mr. Flamborough, and they ^ 

talked him up as finely as they did me; and so at - 

last we were persuaded to buy the two gross 
between us.” 

Our family had now made several attempts to be 
fine; but some unforeseen disaster demolished each : 
as soon as projected. I endeavored to take advaii- ; 
tage of every disappointment to improve their 
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sense, In proportion as they were frustrated! 
in ambition. 

‘"You see, mj children,’* cried I, “how little is 
to be got by attempts to impose upon the world 
in coping with our betters. Such as are poor, and 
will associate with none but the rich, are hated by 
those they avoid, and despised by those they follow. 
Unequal combinations are always disadvantageous 
to the weaker side,— the rich having the pleasure, 
the poor the inconveniences, that result from them. 
But come, Dick, my boy, and repeat the fable you 
were reading to-day, for the good of the company.” 

“Once upon a time,” cried the cliild, “a giant 
and a dwarf were friends and kept together. They 
made a bargain that they would never forsake each 
other, but go seek adventures. The first battle 
they fought was with two Saracens; and the dwarf, 
who was very courageous, dealt one of the cham- 
pions a most angry blow. It did the Saracen but 
very little injury, who, lifting up his sword fairly 
struck off the poor dwarf’s arm. He was now in a 
woful plight; but the giant, coming to his assist- 
ance, in a short time left the two Saracens dead on 
the plain, and the dwarf cut off the dead man’s 
head out of spite. They then traveled on to 
another adventure. This was against three bloody- 
minded satyrs, who were carrying away a damsel 
in distress. The dwarf was not quite so fierce now 
as before, but for all that struck the first blow# 
which was returned by another that knocked out 
his eye; but the giant was soon up with them, and 
had they^ not fled, wmuld certainly have killed them 
every one. They w^ere all very joyful for this 
victory, and the damsel who was relieved fell in love 
■with the giant and married him* They nov.^ 
traveled far, and farther than I can tell, till they 
met with a company of robbers. The giant for the 
first time, was foremost now, but tlie dwarf was nol 
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far behind. The battle was stout and long. 
Wherever the giant came, all fell before him; but 
the dwarf had like to have been killed more than 
once. At last the victoiy declared for the two 
adventurers; but the dwarf lost his leg. The dwarf 
was now without a leg, an arm, and an eye, while 
the giant was without a single wound. Upon which 
he cried out to his little companion, ‘ My little hero, 
this is glorious sport: let us get one victory more, 
and then we shall have honor forever.’ ‘ No,’ cries the 
dwarf, who was by this time grown wiser, ‘no; I 
declare olf; Fil hght no more, for I find, in every 
battle, that you get all the honors and rewards, but 
ail the blows fall on me.’ ” 

THE VILLAGE SCHOOLMASTER 

(Prom “The Deserted Village”) 

B eside yon straggling fence that skirts the way. 
With blossomed furze unproiitably gay, 
There in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule, 

The village master taught his little school. 

A man severe he was, and stern to view; 

I knew him well, and every truant knew. 

Weil had the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day’s disasters in his morning face. 

Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he; 

Full well the busy whisper, circling round. 

Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned; 

Yet he was kind, or, if severe in aught. 

The love he bore to learning was in fault. 

The village all declared how much he knew; 

’Twas certain he could write, and cipher too; 

Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 
And e’en the story ran that he could gauge. 

In arguing, too, the parson owned his skill, 

For e’en though vanquished he could argue still; 
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While words of learned length and thundering sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around; 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 
'That one small head could carry all he knew. 


THE FAMILY OF WAKEFIELD, 

(From “The Vicar of ‘Wakefield,’'’ Chap. I) 

I WAS ever of opinion that the honest man who 
married and brought up a larg:e family, did 
more service than he who, continued single and only 
talked of population. 

i^Tom this motive, I had scarcel3>" taken orders a 
year before I began to think seriously of matn« 
mony, and chose my wife as she did her wedding- 
gown, not for a fine glossy surface, but such quali- 
ties a» would wear well To do her justice, she was 
a good-natured notable woman; and as for breeding, 
there were few country ladies who could show more. 
She coxdd read any English book without much 
spelling; but for pickling, preserving, and cookery, 
none coiiid excel her. She prided herself also upon 
being an excellent contriver in housekeeping; though 
I could never find that we grew richer with all her 
contrivance 

However, we loved each other tenderly, and our 
fondness in<,reased as w-e grew old. There was in 
fact nothing that could make us angry with the 
w'orid or each other. W e had an elegant house, situ- 
ated in a fino country, and a good neighborhood. 
The year w'as *!jpent in m«ral or rural amusements, 
in visiting our rich neighbors, and relieving such as 
were poor. We had no revolutions to fear, nor 
fatigues to undergo; all our adventures were by the 
fireside, and all our migrations from the blue bed 
to the brown. 

As we lived near the road, we often had the trav- 
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eler or stranger visit ns to taste our gooseberry win% 
for which we had great reputation; and I profess 
with the veracity of an historian, that I never knew 
©ne of them to find f^ult with it. Our cousins too, 
even to the fortieth rei^^-iove, all remembered their 
affinity, without any help from the heralds’ office, 
and came very frequently to see us. Some of them 
did us no great honor by these claims of kindred; as 
we had the blind, the maimed, and the halt amongst 
the number. However, my wife always insisted that, 
as they were the same Hesh and blood, they should 
sit with us at the same table. So that, if we had 
not very rich, we had generally very happy, friends 
about us: for this remark will hold good through 
life, that the poorer the guest, the better pleased 
he ever is with being treated: and as some men gaze 
with admiration at the colors of a tulip, or the wing 
of a butterfly, so I was by nature an admirer of 
happy human faces. However, when any one of 
our relations was found to be a person of very bad 
character, a troublesome guest, or one we desired to 
get rid of, upon his leaving my house I ever took 
care to lend him a riding-coat, or a pair of boots# 
or sometimes an horse of small value, and I always 
had the satisfaction of finding he never came back 
to return them. By this the house was cleared of 
such as we did not like; but never was the family 
of Wakefield known to turn the traveler, or the 
poor dependent, out of doors. 

Thus we lived several years In a state of much 
happiness; not but that we sometimes had those 
little rubs wffiich Providence sends to enchance the 
value, of its favors. My orchard was often robbed 
by schoolboys, and my wife’s custards plundered by 
the cats or tlie children. The Squire would some* 
times fall asleep in the most pathetic parts of my 
861111011, or his lady return my wife’s civilities at 
church with a mutilated courtesy. But we soon 
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got over the uneasiness cansed hr siich accidents^ and 
usually in three or four days began to wonder how 
they vexed us. 

My children, the offspring of temperance, as they 
were educated without softness, so they were at once 
W'eli“formed and healthy; my sons hardy and active, 
my daughters beautiful and blooming. When I stood 
in the midst of the little circle, which promised to 
be the s\ipport of my declining age, I could not 
avoid repeating the famous story of Count Abens- 
berg, who, in Henry IL’s progress through Ger- 
»viany, while other courtiers came with their treas- 
ures, brought his thirty-two children, and presented 
them to his soverign as the most valuable offering he 
had to bestow. In tiiis manner, though I had- but 
six, I considered them as a very valuable present 
made to my country, and consequently looked upon 
it as my debtor. 

Our eldest son %vas named George, after his uncle, 
who left us ten thousand pounds. Our second child, 
a girb I intended to call after her aunt Grissel; but 
my wife, who, during her pregnancy, had been read- 
ing romances, insisted upon her being called Olivia. 
In less than another year we had another daughter, 
and now I was determined that Grissel should be her 
name; but a rich relation taking a fancy to stand 
godmother, the girl was, by her directions, called 
Sophia: so that we had two romantic names in the 
family: but I solemnly protest I had no hand in it. 
Moses was our next, and after an interval of twelve 
years we had two sons more. 

It would be fruitless to deny exultation when I 
saw my little ones about me; but the vanity and the 
satisfaction of my wife were even greater than mine. 
When our visitors would say, “ Well, upon my word, 
Mrs. Primrose, you have the finest children in the 
whole country Ay, neighbor ” she would answer, 
** they are as heaven made them,— handsome enoughj, 
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li thejf be good enough; for handsome is that hand* 
jsome does*’’ And then she would bid the girls hold 
up their heads; who, to conceal nothing, were cer** 
tainly very handsome* Mere outside is so very tri« 
fiing a circumstance with me, that I should scarcely 
have remembered to mention it, had it not been 
a general topic of conversation in the country, 
Olivia, now about eighteen, had that luxuriancy of 
beauty w'ith which painters generally draw Hebe; 
open, sprightly, and commanding. Sophia’s features 
were not so striking at first: but often did more 
certain execution; for they were soft, modest, and 
alluring. The one vanquished by a single blow* 
■Jhe other by efforts successfully repeated. 


AN ELEGY ON THAT GLORY OF 
HER SEX, MRS. MARY BLAIZE 

people all, with one accord 

Vjt Lament for Madame Blaize, 

Who never wanted a good word — 

From those who spoke her praise* 

The needy seldom pass’d her door. 

And always found her kind; 

She freely lent to all the poor — 

Who left a pledge behind. 

She strove the neighborhood to please 
With manners wondrous winning; 

And never follow’d wicked ways — 

Unless when she was sinning. 

At church, in silks and satins new. 

With hoop of monstrous size. 

She never slumber’d in her pew--" 

But when she shut her eyes. 
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Her love was sought, I do aver 
By twenty beaus and more; 

The king himself has follow’d her-' — 
When she has walk’d before. 

! But now, her wealth and hnery fled# 

I Her hangers-on cut short all, 

I The doctors found when she was dead— * 

' ' Her last disorder mortal. 

Let us lament in sorrow sore. 

For Kent street well may say. 

That had she lived a t%velvem,onth more. 
She had not died to-day. 


FROM *^THE DESERTED VILLAGE 

S WEJ3T Auburn ! loveliest village of the plain, 
Wliere health and plenty cheered the laboring 
■■swain,' 

Where smiling Spring its earliest visit paid. 

And parting Summer’s lingering blooms delayed! 
Bear lovely bowers of innocence and ease. 

Seats of my youth, when every sport could please! 
How often have I loitered o’er thy green. 

Where humble happiness endeared each scene! 

How often have I paused on every charm— • 

The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm. 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill. 

The decent church that topped the neighboring hll'i. 
The ha%vtnorn bush, with seats beneath the shMe, 
For talking age and whispering lovers madei ' 
How often have I ’blessed the coming day. 

When toil, remitting, lent its turn to play. 

And ail the village train, from labor free. 

Led up their sports beneath their spi-eading tfeei 
While many a pastime drded in the shades 
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The young contending, as the old surveyed. 

And many a gambol frolicked o’er the ground, 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went 
rounaj 

And still as each repeated pleasure tired, 

Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired. 

Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn, 

Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn; 
Amidst thy bowers the tyrant’s hand is seen, 

And desolation saddens all thy green; 

One only master grasps the whole domain, 

And half a village stints tbj smiling plain. 

No more thy glassy brook reflects the day, 

But choked with sedges %vorks its w’-eary way; 
Along thy glades, a solitary guest, 

The hollow-sounding bittern guards its nest; 

Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing flies, 

And tires their echoes with unvaried cries. 

Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all, 

And the long grass o’ertops the mouldering wall; 
And, trembling, shrinking from the spoiler’s hand, 
Far, far away thy children leave the land. 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay; 

Princes and lords may flourish or may fade, 

A breath can make them as a breath has made; 

But a bold peasantry, their country’s px'ide. 

When once destroyed can never be supplied. 

Sweet Auburn! parent of the blissful hour. 

Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant’s power. 

Here as I take my solitary rounds 
Amidst thy tangling walks and ruined grounds, 
And, many a year elapsed, return to view 
Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew. 
Remembrance wakes, with all her busy train. 

Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 

Sweet was the sound when oft at evening’s close 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose; 
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He watched and wept, he praj^ed and felt for all; 
And as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the sides. 

He tried each art, reproved each dull delay. 

Allured to brighter worlds and led the way. 

Beside the bed where parting life was laid. 

And sorrow, guilt, and pain by turns dismayed. 

The reverend champion stood. At his control 
Despair and anguish ded the struggling soul; 
Comfort came down the trembiing wretch to raise,, 
And his last faltering accents whispered praise. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace. 

His looks adorned the venerable place; 

Truth from his lips prevailed vath double sway. 
And fools %vho came to scoff remained to pray. 

The service past, around the pious man. 

With ready zeal each honest rustic ran ; 

E’en children foilow'ed with endearing wile, 

And plucked his gown to share the good man’s smile. 
His ready smile a parent’s joy exprest. 

Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distrust; 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given. 
But ail his serious thoughts had rest in heaven. 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Sw^ells from the vale and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are 
spread. 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head. • * . 

Near yonder thorn that lifts its head on high, 
Where once the sign-post caught the passing eye. 
Low lies that house where nut-brown draughts in- 
spired, 

Where gray-beard Mirth and smiling Toil retired. 
Where village statesmen talked with looks profound, 
And news much older than their ale went round; 
Imagination fondly stoops to trace 
The parlor splendors of that festive place: — 

The whitewashed wall, the nicely sanded floor, 

im 



FROM THE DESERTED VILLAGE 

T!ie varnisbed dock that ticked behind the doos. 
The chest contri’red a doable debt to pay— - 
A bed:. by night j a diest.of drawers by day. 

The pictures placed for ornament and use, 

‘The 'twelve good rules, the royal' game of goosey 
The hearth, except when Winter chilled ■ the day- ' 
With aspen boughs, and liowers, and fennel gay 
While broken tea-cups, wisely kept', for show, 
Ranged o’er the e.him,ney, glistened In'' a row. 

Vain, transitory splendor! Could not all 
Reprieve the tottering mansion from its fall? 
Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more impart 
An hoards importance to the poor man’s heart* ^ 
Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen, who survey 
The rich man’s joys increase, the poor’s decay, 

*Tis yours to judge how wide the limits stand 
Betwixt a splendid and a happy land. 

Proud swells the tide with loads of freighted ore, 
\nd shouting Folly hails them from her shore, 
boards, e’en beyond the miser’s wish, abound. 

And rich men dock from all the world around; 

/et count our gains: This wealth is but a name. 
That leaves our useful products still the same. 

Hot so the loss; The man of wealth and pride 
Takes up a space that many poor supplied:— 
Space for his lake, his park’s extended bounds. 
Space for his horses, equipage and hounds, 

The robe that wraps his limbs in silken sloth 
Has robbed the neighboring fields of half thessi 
growth 

His seat, where solitary spoils are seen. 

Indignant spurns the cottage from the green; 
Around the world each needful product flies 
For all the luxuries the world supplies; 

While thus the land, adorned for pleasure, ail 
In barren splendor, feebly waits its fall. • ' . 

■ O Luxury ! thou curst by Heaven’s decrees 
How ill exchanged are things like these for itoef ■ 
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How do tby potiotis, with insidious joy. 

Diffuse their pleasures only to destroy! 

Kingdoms, by thee to sickly greatness grown. 

Boast of a florid vigor not their own; 

At every draught more large and large they grow, 
A bloated mass of rank unwieldy woe ; 

Till sapped their strength, and every part unsound, 
Down, dowm, they sink, and spread a ruin round. 

Even now the devastation is begun, 

And half the business' of destruction done. 

Even now, methinks, as pondering here I stand, 

I see the rural virtues leave the land. 

Dowm where yon anchoring vessels spread the sail 
That, idly waiting, flaps with every gale. 

Downward they move — a melancholy band; 

Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand. 
Contented toil, and hospitable care, 

And kind connubial tenderness are there ; 

And Piety, with wishes placed above. 

And steady Loyalty, and faithful Love. 

And thou, sweet poetry — thou loveliest maid, . 
Still first to fly where sensual joys invade — 

Unfit, in these degenerate times of shame, 

To catch the heart, or strike for honest fame ! 

Dear, charming nymph, neglected and decried. 

My shame in crowds, my solitary pride ! 

Thou source of all my bliss and all m3’' woe, 

That foimd’st me poor at first, and keep’st me sof 
Thou nurse of every virtue — fare thee well! 
Farewell ! and oh, where’er thy voice be tried. 

On Torno’s cliffs, or Pambamarca’s side — 

Whether where equinoctial fervors glow, 

Or Winter wraps the polar world in snow— 

Still let thy voice, prevailing over Time, 

Bedress the rigors of the inclement clime; 

And slighted Truth with thy persuasive strain, 
Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain; 

Teach him that states, of native stren^h possest, 
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Though very poor, may still be very blest; 

That Traders proud empire hastes to swift decay^^ 
As ocean sweeps the lalaored mole away, 

Wliile self-dependent power can Time defy. 

As rocks resist the billows and the sky. 


FEOM ‘‘THE TRAVELER; OR, A 
PROSPECT OF SOCIETY 



R emote, unfriended, melancholy, slow. 

Or by the lar-y Scheld, or wandering Po; 
Or onward, where the rude Carinthian boor 
Against the houseless stranger shuts the door; 

Or where Campania’s plain forsaken lies, 

A weary waste expanding to the skies; 

Where’er I roam, whatever realms to see, 

My heart, untraveiled, fondly turns to thee: 

Still to my brother turns with ceaseless pain, 
And drags at each remove a lengthening chain. 

Eternal blessings crown my earliest friend. 
And round his dwelling guardian saints attend; 
Blest be that spot, where cheerful guests retire 
To pause from toll, and trim their evening lire; 
Blest that abode, where want and pain repair, 
And every stranger finds a read)?' chair; 

Blest be those feasts with simple plenty crowned, 

Where all the ruddy family around 

Laugh at the jests or pranks that never fail. 

Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale; 

Or press the bashful stranger to his food. 

And learn the luxury of doing good. 

But me, not destined such delights to share, 
My prime of life in wandering spent and care; 
Impelled with steps unceasing to pursue 
Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the vle'v^ 
That, like the circle bounding earth and skies. 
Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies; 
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My fortune leads to traverse realms alone<^ 

And find no spot of all the world my owm 
Bven now, where Alpine solitudes ascend^ 

I sit me down a pensive hour to spend; 

And placed on high above the storm’s career. 
Look downward where a hundred realms appear | 
Lakes, forests, cities, plains extending wnde, 

Hje pomp of kings, tlie shepherd’s humbler pri# 
When thus creation’s charms around combine. 
Amid the store, should thankless pride repine? 
Say, should the pliilosophic mind disdain 
That good wliich makes each humbler bosom vain* 
Let school-taught pride dissemble all it can, 

These little things are great to little man; 

And wiser he, whose sympathetic mind 
Exults in all the good of all mankind. 

Ye glittering towns, with wealth and splendo ' 
crowmed; 

Ye fields, where summer spreads profusion round: 
Ye lakes, whose vessels catch the busy gale; 

Ye bending swains, that dress the flowery val^ 

For me your tributaiy stores combine; 

Creation’s heir, the world, the w’-orld is mine. 

As some lone miser, visiting liis store. 

Bends at bis treasure, counts, recounts it o’er. 
Hoards after hoards his rising raptures fill. 

Yet still he sighs, for hoards are w’’aRting still; 
Thus to my breast alternate passions rise. 

Pleased with each good that Heaven to man sm. 
plies; 

Yet oft a sigh prevails, and sorrow^s fall. 

To see the hoard of human bliss so small; 

And oft I wish, amid the scene to find 
fSome spot to real happiness consigned. 

Where my w^orn soul, each wandering hope at resit 
May gather bliss, 'to see my fellows blest* 

But where to find that happiest S])ot bclowjs, 

Who can direct, when all pretend to know? 
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Tain, very %’-ain, my weaiy search to find 
That bliss which only centers in the mind. 

..T'hy^ have. I .strayed from pleasure -and" repose,'' 
To seek a good each government bestows? 
,..In,,every government, though .terrors;.. reign,':;',;',' 
Though tyrant kings or tyrant laws restrain, 

. How .' small, of all that . human 'hearts' endure,. ' 
.That part .which laws'" or 'kings can cause or cure'! 
...Still tO" ourselves ..in every' .place' consi.gned, '■ ' 
.'.Oiir'.own. "felicity we make or find.: ■ ■ 

With secret course, which no loud storms annoy 
Glides the smooth current of domestic joy. 

The lifted ax, the agonizing wheel, 

Luke’s iron crown, and Damiens’ bed of steel, 

To men remote from power but rarely known. 
Leave reason, faith, and conscience ail our own. 
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■ ' Ulysses Grant was bom , at Point .Pleasants 
Ohio, in 18^3; died at Mt. McGregor, N. Y*, In 
1885. His career as a general and statesman are 
too well known to foe given here, even in brief. Dar- 
ing the last few months of his life he wrote his 
great autobiography. It will always hold a place in 
American historical writing, as its author was in the 
very vortex of political and military aifairs during 
the greatest crisis of this country’s existence. It 
is written in a straightforward style, and illumined 
with interesting incidents of the Civil War, and pen 
pictures of its great figures. 

GEANT’S COURTSHIP 

(From Personal Memoirs of IT. S. Grant. Copyright by The 
Century Co.) 

A t West Point I had a classmate, — ^!n the last 
year of our studies he was roommate also, — 
F. T. Dent, whose family resided some five miles 
west of Jefferson Barracks. Two of his unmarried 
brothers were living at home at that time, and as I 
had taken with me from Ohio my horse, saddle and 
bridle, I soon found my way out to White Haven, 
the name of the Dent estate. As I found the 
family congenial, my visits became frequent* 
There were at home, besides the young men, two 
daughters, one a school-miss of fifteen, the other a 
girl of eight or nine. There was still an older 
daughter of seventeen, who had been spending sev- 
eral years at a boarding-school in St. Louis, but 
who, though through school, had not yet returned 
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liome. She was spending the winter in the city with 
connections, the family of Colonel John O’Fallon, 
well known in St. I^ouis. In February she returned 
to her country home. After that I do not know but 
my visits became more frequent: they certainly did 
become more enjoyable. We would often take 
walks, or go on horseback to \islt the neighbors, 
until I became quite well acquainted in that vicinity. 
Sometimes one of the brothers would accompany us, 
sometimes one of the younger sisters. If the Fourth 
Infantry had remained at Jefferson Barracks it is 
possible, even probable, that this life might have 
continued for some years without my finding out 
that tliere was anything serious the matter with 
me; but in the following May a circumstance oc- 
curred which developed my sentiment so palpably 
that there was no mistaking it. 

The annexation of Texas was at this time the 
subject of violent discussion in Congress, in the 
press, and by individuals. The administration of 
President Tyler, then in power, was making the 
most strenuous efforts to effect the annexation, 
which was indeed the great and absorbing question 
of the day. During these discussions the greater 
part of the single rifle regiment in the army — ^the 
Second Dragoons, which had been dismounted a 
year or two before, and designated Dismounted 
Hides” — ^was stationed at Fort Jessup, Louisiana, 
some twenty-five miles east of the Texas line, to 
observe the frontier. About the first of May the 
Third Infantry was ordered from Jefferson Bar- 
racks to Louisiana, to go into camp in the neigh- 
borhood of Fort Jessup, and there await further 
orders* The troops were embarked on steamers, 
and were on their way down the Mississippi within 
a few days after the receipt of this order. About 
the time they started I obtained a leave of absence 
for twenty days to go to Ohio to visit my parents. 
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I was obliged to go to St. Louis to take a steamer 
for Louisville or Cincinnati, or the first steamer 
going up the Oiiio River to any point. Before I 
left St. Louis, orders were received at Jefferson 
Barracks for the Fourth Infantry to follow the 
Third. A messenger was sent after me to stop my 
leaving; but before he could reach me I was off, 
totally ignorant of these events. A day or two 
after my arrival at Bethel I received a letter from 
a classmate and fellow-lieutenant in the Fourth, 
informing me of the circumstances related above, 
and advising me not to open any letter post-marked 
St. Louis or Jefferson Barracks until the expiration 
of my leave, and saying that he would pack up my 
things and take them along for me. His advice 
was not necessary, for no other letter was sent to 
me. I now discovered that I was exceedingly anx- 
ious to get back to Jefferson Barracks, and I under- 
stood the reason %vithout explanation from any one. 
My leave of absence required me to report for duty 
at Jefferson Barracks at the end of twenty days. 
I knew my regiment had gone up the Red Elver, 
but I was not disposed to break the letter of my 
leave; besides, if I had proceeded to Louisiana 
direct, I could not have reached there until after 
the expiration of my leave. Accordingly, at the 
end of the twenty days I reported for duty to 
Lieutenant Ewell, commanding at Jefferson Bar- 
racks, handing him at the same time my leave of 
absence. After noticing the phi*aseoIogy of the 
order — leaves of absence were generally worded, 
at the end of which time he will report for duty 
with his proper command” — ^lie said he would give 
me an order to join my regiment in Louisiana. I 
then asked for a few days' leave before starting, 
w''hicb he readily granted. This was the same Ewell 
who acquired considerable reputation as a Con- 
federate general during the Rebellion. He was a 
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man much esteemed, and deservedly so, in the oM 
amiy, and proved himself a gallant and efficient offi- 
cer in two wars — both, in my estimation, unholy* 

I immediately procured' a horse and started for 
the country, taking no baggage with me, of course* 
There is an Insignificant creek, the Gravois, between 
' Jefferson Barracks and the place to which I was 
going, and at that day there was not a bridge over 
It from its source to its mouth. There is not water 
CROUgh In the creek at ordinary stages to run a 
coffee-mill, and at low water there is none running 
whatever. On this occasion it had been raining heav- 
ily, and when the creek was reached I found the 
banks full to overfiovi'ing, and the current rapid, 

I looked at it a moment to consider what to do. 
One of my superstitions had always been when I 
, started to go an where, or do anything, not to turn 
back or stop until the thing intended was accom- 
plished. I have frequently started to go to places , 
^ where I had never been and to which I did not know 
, the way, depending upon making inquiries on the 
road, and if I got past the place without knowing 
it, instead of turning back, I would go on until a 
road was found turning in the right direction, take 
that, and come in by the other side. So I struck 
into the stream, and In an instant the horse w'as 
swimming and I being carried down by the current* 

1 headed the horse towards the other bank and soon 
1 reached it, wet tlirough and without other clothes 
on that side of the stream. I went on, however, to 
my destination and borrowed a dry suit from my 
j (future) brother-in-law. We were not of the same 
siae, but the clothes answered every purpose until 
; I got more of my own, 

; Before I returned I mustered up courage to make 

i known, in the most awkward manner imaginable, 
the discovery T had made on learning that the 
j Fourth Infantry had been ordered' away from . Jef^ 
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ferh'on Barracks. The young lady afterwards ack 
^ mitted that she, too, although until then she had 
never looked upon me other than as a visitor whose 
company was agreeable to her, experienced a de- 
pression of spirits she could not account for when , 
the regiment left. Before separating, it was defi- 
nitely understood that at a convenient time we 
would join our fortunes, and not let the removal 
of a regiment trouble us. This was in May, 1844. 
It was the ^2d of August, 1848, before the fulhll- 
ment of this agreement My duties kept me on the 
frontier of Louisiana with the Army of Observation 
during the pendency of annexation ,* and afterwards 
I was absent through the war with Mexico, provoked 
by the action of the army, if not by the annexation 
itself. During that time there was a constant cor- 
respondence between Miss Dent and myself, but 
we only met once in the period of four years and 
three months. In May, 1845, I procured a leave for 
twenty days, visited St. Louis, and obtained the 
consent of the parents for the union, which had not 
been asked for before. 

THE MEETING BETWEEN,. GRANT 
AND LEE 

(From “Personal Memoirs of IT, S. Grant.” Copyright by The 
Century Co.) 

W HEN I left camp that morning I had not 
expected so soon the result that was then 
taking place, and consequently %vas in rough garb. 

I was without a sword — as I usually was when on 
horseback on the field — and wore a soldier's blouse 
for a coat, with the shoulder-straps of my rank to 
Indicate to the army who I was. When I went into 
the house I found General I^ee. We greeted each 
other, and after shaking hands took our seats. I 
had my staff with me, a good portion of whom were 
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. in the room during the whole of the mter^dew. 
« . . General Lee was dressed in a full uniforms 
which was entirely new, and was wearing a sword 
of considerable value — very likely the sword which 
had been presented by the State of Virginia; at all 
events, it was an entirely dilferent sword from the 
One which would ordinarity be worn in the held. In 
my rough traveling suit—the uniform of a private, 
witli the straps of a lieutenant-general — I must 
have contrasted very strangely with a man so hand- 
sotriely dressed, six feet high, and of faultless form. 

this was not a matter that I thought of until 
afterward. .. 

We soon fell into a conversation about old army 
times. He remarked that he remembered me very 
well in the old army; and I told him that as a mat- 
ter of course I remembered him perfectly; but 
from the difference between our rank and years 
(there being about sixteen years’ difference between 
our ages), I had thought it very likely that I had 
not attracted his attention sufficiently to be remem- 
bered by him after such a long interval. Our con- 
versation grew so pleasant that I almost forgot the 
object of our meeting. 

After the conversation had run on in this way for 
some time. General Lee called my attention to the 
object of our meeting, and said that he had asked 
for this interview for the purpose of getting from 
me the terms I proposed to give his army. I said 
that I meant merely that his army should lay down 
their arras, not to take them up again during the 
war unless duly and properly exchanged. He said 
that he had so understood my letter. Then we 
gradually fell off again into conversation about 
matters foreign to the subject which had brought 
IIS together. This continued for some little time, 
when General Lee again interrupted the course of 
the conversation by suggesting that the terms X 
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proposed to give his army ought to be writteu out. 
I called to General Parker, secretary on my staff, 
for writing materials, and commenced writing out 
the term?. . . . 

When I put ray pen to the paper I did not know 
the first word that I should make use of in wanting 
the terms. I only knew what was in my mind, and 
I wished to express it clearly, so that there could 
be no mistaking it. As I wrote on, the thought oc- 
curred to me that the officers had their own private 
horses and effects, which were important to them, 
but of no value to us; also that it would be an un- 
necessary humiliation to call upon them to deliver 
their side-arms. 

No conversation — ^not one word — passed between 
General Lee and myself either about private prop- 
erty, side-arms, or kindred subjects. When he read 
over that part of the terms about side-arms, horses, 
and private property of the officers, he remarked, 
with some feeling, I thought, that this would have 
a happy effect upon his army. . . . The much- 
talked-of surrendering of Lee’s sword and my 
handing it back — ^this and much more that has been 
said about it is the purest romance. The word 
sword or side-arms was not mentioned by either of 
us until I wrote it in the tei-ms. There was no pre- 
meditation, and it did not occur to me until the 
moment I wrote it down. If I had happened to 
omit it, and General Lee had called my atten- 
tion to it, I should have put it in the terms, pre- 
cisely as I acceded to the provision about the 
soldiers retaining their horses. . . . Lee and I 
separated as cordially as we had met, he returning 
to his own line; and all went into bivotiac for the 
night at Appomattox. 
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SOME RESULTS OF THE WAR 

(Prom “ Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant.'* Copyriglit hj the 
Century Co.) 

T he . war;, lias .made iis.a nation- of -great power. aii4 
intelligence. We have but little to do to pre- 
serve peaces happiness, and prosperity at home, and 
the respect of other nations. Our experience ought 
to teach us the necessity of the first; our power 
. secures the latter. . , 

I feel that we are on the eve of a new era, when 
there is to be a great harmony between the Federal 
and the Confederate. The universally kind feeling 
expressed for me at a time when it was supposed 
thf't each day would prove my last, seemed to me 
the beginning of the answer to “ Let us have peace.” 
The expressions of these kindly feelings were not 
restricted to a section of the country, nor to a divi- 
sion of the people. 

i am not egotist enough to suppose all this sig- 
nificance should be given because I was the object 
of it. But the war between the States was a very 
bloody and a very costly war. One side or the other 
had to yield principles they deemed dearer than life 
before it could be brought to an end. I commanded 
the whole of the mighty host engaged on the vic- 
torious side. I, was — no matter whether aeservedly 
or not-~a representative of that side of the con- 
troversy. It is a significant and gratifying fact 
that Confederates should have joined heartily in 
this spontaneous move. I hope the good feeling in- 
augurated may continue to the end^' 
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Thomas Gbay, English poet, was born in London 
in 1716; died 1771. He was educated at Eton and 
Cambridge, and became a friend of Horace Walpole. 
In 1758 he was made Professor of Modern History 
at Cambridge. He was a classical scholar, an anti- 
quarian, and lover of science. Of bis poems the best 
are “Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College,” 
“ The Bard,” “ Ode to Adversity,” and “ The 
Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard.” The 
last is one of the finest poeins in the English lan- 
guage. It has an historical interest, also, as Wolf 
quoted it the night before he took Quebec. 

ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY 
CHURCHYARD 

T he curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 

The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight. 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds. 

Save wdiere the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds; 

Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower. 

The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as, wandering near her secret bower. 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 
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Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade. 
Where heaves the turf in many a moldering heap. 
Each in his narrow cell forever laid. 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

Vhe breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care; 

No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 

Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke; 
How jocund did they drive their team a-field! 
How bo%ved the woods beneath their sturdy stroke! 

Let not Ambition mock their useful toil. 

Their homely joys, and destiny obscure; 

Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that 'wealth e’er gave. 
Await alike the inevitable hour: — 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, je proud, impute to these the fault 
If Memoiy o’er their tomb no trophies raise. 
Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted 
vault 

The pealing anthem swtHs the note of praise. 

Can storied urn or animated busit 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 

Can Honor’s voice provoke the silent dust. 

Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear of Death? 
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Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire; 

Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre: 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er miroll; 

Chill Penury repressed their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the soul. 

Full many a gem, of purest ray serene. 

The dark iinfathomed caves of ocean bear: 

Full many a dower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood; 

Some mute, inglorious Milton here may rest, 

Some Cromwell, guiltless of his countiy’s blood- 

The applause of listening senates to command, 

The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land. 

And read their history in a nation’s eyes. 

Their lot forbade; nor circumscribed alone 

Their grooving virtues, but their crimes confined; 

Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind; 

The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide. 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame. 

Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse's dame. 

[The thoughtless World to Majesty may bow. 
Exalt the Brave, and idolize Success; 

But more to Innocence their safety owe, 

Than Power and Genius e’er conspired to bless*] 
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[Hark now the sacred calm that broods around 
Bids every fierce tumultuous passion cease. 

In still, small accents whispering from the ground, 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace.] 

Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 

Their sober wishes never learned to stray; 

Along the coo! sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

Yet e’en these bones from insult to protect. 

Some frail memorial still — (erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture 
decked) — 

Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Their name, their years, spelt by the unlettered Muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply; 

And many a holy text around she strews. 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

For who, to dumb Forgetfulness a prey, 

This pleasing anxious being e’er resigned 
Left the w^arm precincts of the cheerful day. 

Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 

Some pious drops the closing eye requires; 

E’en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

For thee, %vho, mindful of the imhonored dead. 
Dost 111 these lines their artless tale relate. 

If chance, by lonely Contemplation led. 

Some Mndred spirit shall Inquire thy fate; , 

Haply some hoary-headed swain may say: 

“ Oft have we seen him at the peep of daw® 
Brusliing with hasty steps the dews away, ^ 

To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 
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** There at the foot of yonder nodding beechs 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high. 
His listless length at noontide would he stretch. 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Muttering his wayward fancies he would rove; 
Now drooping, woful, wan, like one forlorn, 

Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless love. 

One morn I missed him on the ’customed hill. 
Along the heath and near his favorite tree; 
Another came; nor yet beside the rill, 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he. 

*‘The next, with dirges due, in sad array, 

Slow through the churchway path we saw him 
borne; 

Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn.” 

[“There scattered oft, the earliest of the year. 

By hands unseen, are showers of violets found; 
The redbreast loves to build and warble there. 

And httie footsteps lightly press the ground.”] 

The Epitaph 

Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth, 

A Youth to Fortune and to Fame unknown; 

Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth. 

And Melancholy marked him for her own. 

Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere, 

Heaven did a recompense as largely send; 

He gave to Misery all he had — a tear; 

He gained from Heaven (’twas all he wished) a 
friend. 
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ISTo further seek his merits to disclose^ 

Or drav/ his frailties from their dread abode— 
There tliey alike in trembling hope Tepose — 

The bosom of his Father and his God. 


ODE ON A DISTANT PROSPECT OF 
ETON COLLEGE 


distant spires, ye antique towers, 

1 That crown the water}’’ glade. 

Where grateful Science still adores 
Her Henryks holy shade! 

And ye, that from the stately brow 
Of Windsor's heights the expanse below 
Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey, 

Whose turf, ^vhose shade, whose flowers among 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 
Her silver-winding way ! 


Ah, happy hills! ah, pleasing shade! 

Ah, fields beloved in vain! 

Where once my careless childhood strayed, 
A stranger yet to pain! 

I feel the gales that from ye blow 
A momentary bliss bestoiv. 

As wmving fresh their gladsome wing. 
My weary soul they seem to soothe. 

And redolent of joy and youth. 

To breathe a second spring. 


Say, Father Thames, for thou hast seen 
Full many a sprightly race, 
Disporting on thy m argent green. 

The paths of pleasure trace. 

Who foremost now delight to cleave: 
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With pliant arm thy glassy wa^-e? 

The captive linnet which inthrall? 

What idle progeny succeed 
To chase the rolling circle’s speed> 

Or urge the flying ball? 

While some on earnest business bent 
Their murmuring labors ply 
’Gainst graver hours, that bring constraint 
To sweeten liberty; 

Some bold adventurers disdain 
The limits of their little reign. 

And unknown regions dare descry: 

Still as the}?- run they look behind; 

They hear a voice in every wind. 

And snatch a fearful joy. 

Gay hope is theirs, by fancy fed, 

Less pleasing when possessed; 

The tear forgot as soon as shed. 

The sunshine of the breast. 

Their buxom health of rosy hue, 

Wild wit, invention ever new. 

And lively cheer of vigor born; 

The thoughtless day, the easy night. 

The spirits pure, the slumbers light. 

That fly the approach of morn. 

Alas ! regardless of their doom, 

The little victims play; 

Ko sense have they of ills to come. 

Nor care beyond to-day; 

Yet see how all around them wait 
The ministers of human fate. 

And black Misfortune’s baleful train! 
And show them where in ambush stand, 

To seijse their prey, the raurd’rous band; 
Ah, tell them they are men! 
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These shall the fury Passions tear. 

The vultures of the mind. 

Disdainful Anger, pallied Fear, 

And Shame that skulks behind; 

Or pining Love shall waste their youth. 

Or Jealousy, with rankling tooth. 

That inly gnaws the secret heart. 


Ambition this shall tempt to rise, 

Then w^hiri the w^retch from high. 

To bitter Scorn a sacrifice. 

And grinning Infamy. 

The stings of Falsehood those shall try, 
And hard Unkindness' altered eye, 

That mocks the tear it forced to flow; 
And keen Remorse with blood defiled. 
And moody Madness laughing wild 
Amid the severest woe. 


Lo! in the vale of years beneath 
A grisly troop are seen, 

The painful family of Death, 

More hideous than their queen: 

ITiis racks the Joints, this fires the veins, 
'That every laboring sinew strains. 
Those in the deeper vitals rages 
Lo, Poverty, to fill the band, 

That numbs the soul w-ith Icy hand, 

And slow’’ consuming Age. 


To each his sufferings: all are xneUi 
Condemned alike to groan; 

The tender for another's pain. 

The unfeeling for his own. 
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Yet, ah! why should they know their fate? 
Since sorrow never comes too late. 

And happiness too swiftly dies. 

Thought would destroy their paradise. 

No more; where ignorance Is bliss, 

’Tis folly to be wise. 


SHAKESPEARE, MILTON, DRYDEN 

F ar from the sun and summer gale, 

In thy green lap was Nature’s darling ial^. 
What time, where lucid Avon strayed. 

To him the mighty mother did unveil 
Her awful face; the dauntless child 
Stretched forth his little arms, and smiled. 

This pencil take,” she said, “ whose 00101*3 clear 
Richly paint the vernal year; 

Thine, too, these golden keys, immortal boy! 

This can unlock the gates of Joy; 

Of Horror that, and thrilling Fears, 

Or ope the sacred source of sympathetic Tears.” 
Nor second he, that rode sublime 
Upon the seraph-wings of Ecstasy, 

The secrets of the abyss to spy, 

He passed the darning bounds of space and time 
The living throne, the sapphire-blaze, 

Where angels tremble while they gaze, 

He saw; but blasted with excess of light, 

Closed his eyes in endless night. 

Behold where Dryden’s less presumptuous car 
Wide o’er the fields of glory bear 
Two coursers of ethereal race. 

With necks in thunder clothed, and long-resoimdiog 
pace. 
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m 1785; died in Berlin in 1863; and his brother, 
Wilhelm Karl, born in 17S6; died in Berlin in 1859, 
hold a unique place in literature. While each wrote 
several works under his own name, it is the books 
that they produced in common that have given them 
fame, especially in countries outside of Germany. 

Kinder- und Haiismiirchen ” stands as one of the 
finest works of its class. It is somewhat on the 
style of the Hans Christian Andersen stories. “The 
Warterbuch ” one of their best, was cut short by 
the death of the brothers. 


THE CAT AND MOUSE IN PARTNER- 
SHIP 


A CAT, having made acquaintance with a Mouse, 
professed such great love and friendship for 
her that the Mouse at last agreed that they should 
live and keep house together. 

“We must make provision for the winter,” said 
the Cat, “or we shall suffer hunger; and you, little 
Mouse, must not stir out, or you will be caught in 
a trap.” 

So they took counsel together, and bought a pot 
of fat. And then they could not tell where to put 
it for safety; but after long consideration the Cat 
said there could not be a better place than the 
church, for nobody would steal it there; and they 
would put it under the altar, and not touch it until 
they were really in want. So this was done, and the 
little pot placed in safety. But before long the Cat 
was seized with a great wish to taste it. 
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** Listen to me, little Monse,’^ said he; "“I have 
fbeen asked by mj cousin to stand godfather to a 
Jittle son she has brought into the world. He Is 
white with brown spots; and they ^vant to have the 
christening to-day. So let me go to it, and yon stay 
at home and keep housef’^ 

**Oh,'yes, certainly,” answered the Mouse; **pray 
go by ail means. And when you are feasting on all 
the good things, think of me; I should so like s 
drop of the sweet red wine ! ” 

But there was not a word of truth in all this. The 
C5at had no cousin, and had not been asked to stand 
godfather. He went to the church, straight up to 
the little pot, and licked the fat off the top ; then he 
took a walk over the roofs of the town, saw Ms a(* 
quaintances, stretched himself in the sun, and licked 
bis whiskers as often as he thought of the fat; and 
then, when it was evening, he went home. 

^‘Here you are at last,” said the Mouse; I expect 
you had a merry time ! ” 

** Oh, pretty well ” answered the Cat, 

** And what name did you give the child ? ” asked 
the Mouse. 

Top-off/” answered the Cat, dryly. 

Top-off !*” cried the Mouse; *‘that Is a singu- 
lar and wonderful name! Is it common in you? 
'family ? ” ■ - 

^What does it matter ?” said the Cat, " ffs not 
any worse than * Crumb-picker,' like your godchild/' 
After this the Cat was again seized with a long- 
i»g* 

‘“Again I must ask you,” said he, one clay, “‘to 
do me a favor, and keep house alone fo3* a day* 
I have been asked a second time to stand godfather; 
and as the little one has a white ring round its neck, 
I cannot well refuse.” 

So the kind little Mouse consented; and the Cat 
arept along by the town wall until he reached the 
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church* and going straight to the iittle pot of fat, 
devoured half of it . 

Nothing tastes so well as what one keeps to him*- 
self*” said he* feeling quite content with his day’F 
work. 

When he reached home the Mouse asked what 
name had been given to the child. 

** * Half-gone/ ” answered the Cat. 

« « Half-gone I * cried the Mouse. -« I never heard 
such a name in my life; I’ll bet it is not to be found 
in the calendar.” 

Soon after that the Cat’s mouth began to water 
again for the fat. 

‘‘Good things always come in threes*” said be to 
the Mouse; “again I have been asked to stand god- 
father. The little one is quite black* with white feet, 
and not any white hair on its body. Such a thing 
does not happen every day; so you will let me go’ 
won’t you?” 

“‘Top-off,’ ‘Half-gone*’” mmunured the Blouse; 
“they are such curious names, I cannot but wonder 
at them! ” 

“Thafs because you are always sitting at home,” 
said tiie Cat* “in your little gray frock, and hairv 
tail, never seeing the world* and fancying ail sorts of 
things.” ' 

So the little Blouse cleaned up the house and set 11 
all In order. Bleanwhile the greedy Cat went and 
made an end of the little pot of fat. 

“Now all Is finished, one’s mind will be easy,” said 
he, and came home In the evening, quite sleek and 
comfortable. 

The Mouse asked at once what name had- beerr 
given to the third child. 

“ It won’t please you any better than the others,” 
answ^ered the Cat, “ It is called ‘ All-gone.’ ” 

“‘All-gone!’” cried the Blouse, “What an 'un- 
heard-of name! I never heard of anything like It 
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What can it mean?’^ And, shaking her heacl^ she 
curled herself round and went to sleep. 

After that the Cat was not again asked to stand 
godfather. When the winter had come, and there 
was nothing more to be had out of doors, the Mouse 
began to think of their store, 

“Come, Cat,” said she; “we wnli fetch our pot of 
fat. How good it will taste, to be sure!” 

“ Of course it will,” said the Cat ; “ just as good 
as if you stuck your tongue out of the window.” 

So they set out, and when they reached the place 
they found the pot, but it was standing empty. 

“ Oh, now I know what it all meant ! ” cried the 
Mouse; “now I see what sort of a partner you have 
been! Instead of standing godfather, you have de- 
voured it all up; first ‘Top-off,’ then ‘Half-gone,’ 
then — : — ” 

“Will you hold your tongue?” screamed the Cat. 
“Another word and I’ll devour you, too !” 

And the poor little Mouse having “ All-gone ” on 
her tongue, out it came; and the Cat leaped on her, 
and made an end of her. 

And that is the way of the world. 


LITTLE BRIAR-ROSE 

T ONG ago there was a king and a queen. They 
Li said every day, “ Oh, if we only had a child ! ” 
and still they never got one. Then it happened, 
when once the queen was bathing, that a frog crept 
ashore out of the water, and said to her, “ Your wish 
shall be fulfilled. Before a year passes you shall 
bring a daughter into the world.” 

What the frog said, happened, and the queen had 
a little girl that was so beautiful that the king could 
not contain himself for joy, and made a great feast. 
He invited not only his relatives, friends, and ac« 
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qBRiiitssices, but slso tbe wise womenj that they 
might be gracious and kind to the child. Now, there 
were thirteen of them in his kingdom; but because 
he bad only twelve gold plates for them to eat from, 
one of them had to stay at home. The feast was 
splendidl}?^ celebrated, and when it was over the wise 
women gave the child tlieir wonderful gifts. One 
gave her virtue, another beautjs another wealth, and 
so with everything that people want in the world. 
But when eleven had spoken, suddenly the thirteenth 
came in. She wished to avenge herself, because she 
had not been asked; and without greeting or look- 
ing at any one, she cried out, “ In her fifteenth year 
the king’s daughter shall wound herself on a spindle, 
and fall down dead.” And without saying another 
word, she turned around and left the hall. All were 
frightened. When the twelfth came up, who had her 
Aush still to give, since she could not remove the sen- 
tence, but only soften it, she said, “ Yet it shall not 
be a real death, but only a hundred years’ deep sleep, 
into which the king’s daughter shall fall.” 

The king, who wanted to save his dear child from, 
harm, sent out an order that all the spindles in the 
kingdom should be burned. But in the girl the gifts 
of the wise women were all fulfilled; for she was so 
beautiful, good, kind, and sensible, that nobody who 
saw her could help losing her. It happened that 
just on the day when she was fifteen years old the 
king and queen were not at home, and the little girl 
was left quite alone in the castle. Then she went 
wherever she pleased, looked in the rooms and 
chambers, and at last she got to an old tower. She 
went up the narrow winding stairs, and came to a 
little door. In the keyhole was a rusty key, and 
w^hen she turned it the door sprang open, and there 
in a little room sat an old woman with a spindle, and 
spun busily her flax. Good-day, Aunty,” said the 
king’s daughter; “what are you doing there?” “I 
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'«ia spiBuIng!,’’ said the old woman, and nodded. 
"'‘What sort of a thing is that that jumps about so 
gaily said the girl. She took the spindle and 
wanted to spin, too. But she had hardly touched ' the 
spindle before the spell was fulfilled, and she pricked 
her finger with It, 

At the instant she felt the prick she fell down on 
the bed that stood there, and lay in a deep sleep* 
And this sleep spread over all the castle. The king 
and queen, w^ho had just come home and entered the 
hall, began to go to sleep, and all the courtiers witli 
them. The horses went to sleep in the stalls, the 
dogs in tiie yard, the doves on the roof, the flies on 
the wall, yes, the fire that was flickering on the 
hearth grew still and went to sleep. And the roast 
meat stopped sputtering, and the cook, who was, 
going to take the cook-boy by the hair because he 
had forgotten something, let him go and slept. And 
the wind was still, and no leaf stirred in the trees 
by the castle. 

But all around the castle a hedge of briars grew, 
that got higher every year and at last surrounded 
the whole castle and grew up over it, so that noth« 
ing more couid be seen of it, not even the flag on 
the roof. But the story went about in the country 
of the beautiful sleeping Briar-Rose (for so the 
king’s daughter w^'as called) ; so that from time to 
cime kings’ sons came and tried to get through the 
nedge into the castle. But they could not? for the 
Oriars, as though they had hands, clung fast to- 
gether, and the young men stuck fast in them, could 
not get out again, and died a wretched death. After 
tong, long years, there came again a king’s son to 
lliat country, and heard how an old man fold about 
the briar that there was a castle behind it, in 

which a wonderfully beautiful king’s daughter call# 
Briar-Rose had been- sleeping for a hundred years, 
and that the king and the queen and all the court 
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were sleeping with her. He ^new^ too, from hi& 
grandfather that many kings’ sons had already come 
and tried to get through the briar hedge, but had 
all been caught in it and died a sad deatS. Then 
the young man said, “I am not afraid. I will go 
and see the beautiful Briai*-Rose.’’ The good old 
man might warn him as much as he pleased; he did 
not listen to his words. 

But now the hundred years were just passed, and 
the day was come when Briar-Rose w^as to wake 
again. So when the king’s son went up to the briars, 
they wevQ just great beautiful dowers that opened of 
their own accord and let him through unhurt; and be- 
hind him they closed together as a hedge again* In 
the yard he saw the horses and the mottled hounds ly- 
ing and sleeping; on the roof perched the doves, their 
heads stuck under their wings; and when he came 
into the house the flies were sleeping on the wall, in 
the kitchen the cook still held up his band as though 
to grab the boy, and the maid was sitting before 
the black hen that was to be plucked* Then he went 
further, and in the hall saw' all the courtiers lying 
and sleeping, and upon their throne lay the king 
and the queen. Then he went further, and all was 
so still that you could hear yourself breathe; and at 
iast he came to the tower and opened the door of 
the little room where Briar-Rose was sleeping. There 
she lay, and she was so beautiful that he could not 
take his eyes off her; and he bent down and gave her 
a kiss. But just as he touched her with the kiss, 
Briar-Rose opened her eyes, awoke, and looked at 
him very kindly. Then they w'ent downstairs to- 
gether; and the king awoke, and the queen, and all 
tlie courtiers, and made great eyes at one another. 
And the horses m the yard got up and shook them- 
selves, the hounds sprang about and wagged their 
tails, the doves on the roof pulled out their heads 
from under their wings, looked around and Hew into 
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the field, the files orf the wall went on crawling, the 
fire in the kitchen started up and blazed and cooked 
the dinner, the roast began to sputter again, and the 
cook gave the boy sucli a box on the ear that he 
screamed, and the maid finished plucking the hen. 
Then the w^edding of the king’s son with Briar-Rose 
was splendidly celebrated, and they lived happy till, 
their lives’ end. 


THE THREE SPINNERS 

T here was a lazy girl who would not spin; and 
her mother might say what she w’^ould, she 
could not make her do it. At last anger and impa- 
tience overcame the mother so that she struck the 
girl, and at that she began to cry aloud. Now, the 
queen was just driving by, and when she heard the 
crying she had the carriage stop, went into the house, 
and asked the mother why she beat her daughter 
so that one could hear the crying out on the street. 
Then the woman was ashamed to confess the laziness 
of her daughter, and said, “ I cannot keep her from 
spinning. She wants to spin all the time, and I am 
poor and can’t get the flax.*’ Then the queen an- 
swered, “ There is nothing I like to hear so much as 
spinning, and I am never happier than when the 
wheels hum. Let me take your daughter to the 
castle. I have flax enough. There she shall spin as 
much as she will.” 

The mother was w^ell pleased at it, and the queen 
took the girl with her. When tliey came to the castle 
she took her up to three rooms, which lay from top 
to bottom full of the finest flax. “ Now spin me this 
flax,” said she, ‘*and if you finish it you shall have 
my eldest son for a husband. Though are poor, 
I don’t mind that; your cheerful diligence is dowry 
enough.” The girl was secretly frightened; for she 
256 
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could not have spun the flax If she had lived th-ee 
hundred years, and had sat at it every day fron^ 
mornmg till e.xmng. When she was alone L b“ 
gan to cry, and sat so three days without lifting a 
land. On tte third day the queen came, and when 

btt thl liH surprised; 

2 heen^ she had 

not been able to begin on account of her great sor- 

row at leaving her mother’s house. The imeen was 
lo-morrow you must begin to work.” ^ 

np to the window, and there she saw three women 
coming along. The first had a broad paddle-Ct 
the second had such a big under-lip that it hung 

^ey stopped before the window, looked up, and 
^ked the girl what was the matter. She toid them 
Tlieii they offered her their help and 

j your wedding, not foe 

us your cousins, and seat us 
we will spin your flax tip, 
said she ; ** come in 
^ So she let the three 
a little space in the first 
down and begin their 
w the thread and trod 
wet the thread, the third 
*.sjr finger on the table ; 

yarn fell to 
She hid the three 
queen, and showed her as often 

.. . . - , . V - ^ --*0 .queen"" 

praise her enough. When the first room 

— 1 on the 
>. Kow the 
to the girl. 


her trouble. 

said, If you will invite us to 
ashamed of us, and call 
at your table, too, then 
and that quickly.” “Gladly,” 
and set to work immediately.” 
queer women in, and cleared 
room, where they could sit 
spinning. One of them drt 
the wheel, the second \ 
twisted it and struck with her , 

and as often as she struck, a skein of 
the floor, and it was of the finest, 
spinners from the r- - ' 

as she came the pile of spun yarn, so that the 
could not “ * " 

was empty, they began on the second, andTthen 
third, and that was soon cleared up, too, 
three w’omen took their leave, and said 1 
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‘‘Do not forget what yon promised us. It will be 
your good fortune.*’ 

When the girl showed, the queen the empty rooms 
and the great heap of yam, she prepared for the 
wedding; and the bridegroom was delighted to get 
such a dever and industrious wife, and praised her 
very much. “I have three cousins,” said the girl; 
“ and since they have been very kind to me, I should 
not like to forget them in my happiness. Permit 
me to invite them to the wedding and to have them 
sit with me at the table.” The queen and the bride- 
groom said, “Why should not we permit it?” 
when the feast began, the three women came in 
queer dress, and the bride said, “Welcome, dear 
cousins.” “Oh,” said the bridegroom; “how did 
you get such ill-favored friends?” Then he went 
to the one with the broad paddle-foot and asked, 
“Where did you get such a broad foot?” “Prom 
the treadle,” she answered, “ from the treadle.” 
Then the bridegroom went to the second and said 
“Where did you get that hanging lip?” “From 
wetting yarn,” she answered, “ from wetting yarn.’ 
Then he asked the third, “Where did you get the 
broad thumb?” “From twisting thread,” she an- 
swered, “ from twisting thread.” Tlien the king’s 
son was frightened and said, “ Tiien my fair bride 
shall never, never touch a spinning-wheel again.” 
And so she was rid of the horrid spinning. 
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Albert Goetox Grkeke, lawyer and poet, was born 
at,, Providence, R.P.,'in 1803; 'died af Cleveland,, OHo,' 
in 1868. He attained a high place in the legal profes- 
sion, and was attached to the Municipal Council 
of Providence for twenty-five years, and was a well- 
known judge. His best poems are those of a hu- 
morous character, as “ Old Grimes.” “ The Baron’s 
Last Banquet ’ strikes a loftier note and is verv 
dramatic. 


OLD GRIMES 


O LD Grimes is dead; that good old man 
We never shall see more; — 

He used to ^vear a long black coat. 

All buttoned down before. 


His heart was open as the da; 

His feelings all were true:- 
His hair was some inclined to 
He wore it in a queue. 


Whene’er he heard the voice of 
His breast with pity burned:* 
The large round head upon his 
From ivory was turned. 


Kind words he ever had for all; 

He knew no base design: — 

His eyes, were dark and rather small^ 
His nose 'was aquiline. 
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He lived at peace with all mankind; 

In friendship he was true: — 

His coat had pocket-holes behind; 

His pantaloons were blue. 

Unharmed, the sin which earth pollutes^ 
He passed securely o’er: — 

And never wore a pair of boots 
For thirty years or more. 

But good old Grimes is now at rest. 
Nor fears misfortune’s frown:-— 

He wore a double-breasted vest; 

The stripes ran up and down. 

He modest merit sought to find. 

And pa}?" it its desert: — 

He had no malice in his mind. 

No ruffles on his shirt. 

His neighbo’*' he did not abuse. 

Was sociable and gay: — 

He wore large buckles on his shoes. 

And changed them every day. 

His knowledge, hid from public gaze. 

He did not bring to view: — 

Nor make a noise town-meeting days. 

As many people do. 

Thus undisturbed by anxious cares. 

His peaceful moments ran: — 

And everybody said he was 
A fine old gentleman. 
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A PERSIAN SONG 

(Translated by sir Wm. Jones) 

S WEET Maid, if thou wouldst charm mj sights 
And bid these arms thy neck infold. 

That rosy cheek, that lily hand, 

Would give thy poet more delight 
Than all Bocara’s vaunted gold, 

Than all the gems of Samarcand, 

Boy, let yon liquid ruby flow, 

And bid thy pensive heart be glad, 

Whate’er the frowning zealots say: 

Tell them, their Eden cannot show 
A stream so clear as Rocnabad, 

A^ bower so sweet as Mosellay. 

O! when these fair perfidious maids, 

Whose eyes our secret haunts infest. 

Their dear destructive charms display. 

Each glance my tender breast invades. 

And robs my wounded soul of rest. 

As Tartars seize their destined prey. 

In vain with love our bosoms glows 
Can aE our tears, can all our sighs. 


Kew lustre to those charms impart? 

Can cheeks, where living roses blow. 
Where nature spreads her richest dyes. 
Require the borrow’d gloss of art? 

Speak not of fate: — ah! change the themt, 
And talk of odors, talk of wine. 

Talk of the dowers that round us bloom;. 
’'Tis all a cloud, ’tis ail a dream; 

To love and joy thy thoughts confine. 

Nor hope to pierce the sacred gloom. 

Beauty has such resistless power. 

That even the chaste Egyptian dame 
Sigh’d for the blooming Hebrew boy; 

For her how fatal was the hour, 

When to the banks of Nilus came 
A youth so lovely and so coy ! 

But ah ! sweet maid, my counsel hear 
(Youth should attend when those advise 
Whom long experience renders sage); 
While music charms the ravish’d ear; 
While sparkling cups delight our eyes. 

Be gay; and scorn the frowns of age. 

What cruel answer have I heard! 

And yet, by heaven, I love thee still; 

Can aught be cruel from thy lip? 

Yet say, how fell that bitter word 
From lips which streams of sweetness fill. 
Which nought but drops of honey sip? 

Go boldly forth, my simple lay, 

Whose accents how with artless case, 

.Like orient pearls at random strung: 

^Hiy notes are sweet, the damsels say? 

But Of far sweeter, if they please, 

‘Hie nymph for whom these notes are sung 
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Ebward Everett Hale, American antlior and 1 

clergyman, was born at Boston, in 1822 . He gradn- 
ated^ from Harvard University and became pastor ! 

of a church in Worcester, Mass., later coming to i 

the famous South Congregational Church, in Bos- | 

ton. His writings include novels, theological pa- I 

pers, travels and short stories. In the short story I 

Dr. Hale is at his best, and it has been said by a 
prominent critic, that he has no equal in this ; 

branch of literature. His first work to bring him i 

into prominence was “The Man Without a Coun- ■ 

try/' and its popularity still holds. I 

MY DOUBLE AND HOW HE UNDID ME ! 

i 

I T is not often that I trouble the readers of the \ 

Atlantic Monthly, I should not trouble them i 

now, but for the importunities of my wife, w^ho | 

“feels to insist" that a duty to society is unfulhlied j 

till I have told why I had to have a double, and i 

how he undid me. She is sure, she says, that intelli- ; 

gent persons cannot understand that pressure upon I 

public servants which alone drives any man into the | 

employment of a double. And while I fear she 1 

thinks, at the bottom of her heart, that my fortunes j 

will never be remade, she has a faint hope that, as ' i 
another Rasselas, I may teach a lesson to future \ 

publics from which they may profit, though we die. 

Owing to the behavior of my double, or, if you | 

please, to that public pressure which compelled me i 

to employ him, I have plenty of leisure to write this ; 

communication. ' j 
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I am> or rather was, a minister, of the Sande« 
manian connection, I was settled in the active, wide- 
awake town of Naguadavick, on one of the finest 
water-powers in Maine. We used to call it a West- 
ern town in the heart of the civilization of New 
England. A charming place it was and is. A spir- 
ited, brave young parish had I, and it seemed as if 
we might have all “the joy of eventful living” to 
our heart’s content. 

Aias ! how little we knew on the day of my ordlna- 
don, and in those halcyon moments of our first 
housekeeping. To be the confidential friend of a 
hundred families in the town — cutting the social 
trifle, as my friend Haliburton sa^’s, “ from the top 
of the whipped syllabub to the bottom S)f the sponge- 
cake, which is the foundation ” — to keep abreast of 
the thought of the age in one’s study, and to do one’s 
best on Sunday to interweave that thought with the 
active life of an active town, and to inspirit both 
and to make both infinite by glimpses of the Eternal 
Glory, seemed such an exquisite forelook into one’s 
life! Enough to do, and all so real and so grand! 
If this vision could only have lasted! 

The truth is, this vision w^as not in itself a delu- 
sion, nor, indeed, half bright enough. If one could 
only have been left to do his own business, the vision 
would have accomplished itself and brought out new 
paraheliacal visions, each as bright as the original 
The misery was, and is, as we found out, I and 
Polly, before long, that besides the vision, and be- 
sides the usual human and finite failures in life (such 
as breaking the old pitcher that came over in the 
Ma^ flower j and putting into the fire the Alpenstock 
with which her father climbed Mont Blanc) -“besides 
these, 1 say (imitating the style of Robinson Cru- 
soe), there were pitchforked in on us a great rowen- 
heap of humbugs, handed down from some unknowm 
seed-time, in which we were expected, and I chiefly, 
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to fulfil certain public functions before the com- 
miaiity, of the character of those fulfilled by the 
third row of supernumeraries who stand behind the 
Sepo 3 's in the spectacle of the “Cataract of the 
Ganges.’' They were the duties, in a word, which 
one performs as member of one or another social 3 

class or subdivision, wholly distinct from what one I 

does as A. by himself A. What invisible power put l! 

these functions on me it would be very hard to tell. 

But such power there was and is. And I had not 
been at work a year before I found I was living two 
lives, one real and one merely functional — for two 
sets of people, one my parish, whom I loved, and 
the other a vague public, for whom I did not care 
two straws. All this was a vague notion, which 
everybody had and has, that this second life would 
eventually bring out some great results, unknown at 
present, to somebody somewhere. 

Crazed by this duality of life, I first read Doctoit 
Wigan on the “ Duality of the Brain,” hoping that 
I could train one side of my head to do these out- 
side jobs, and the other to do my intimate and real 
duties. . . . But Doctor Wigan does not go into 
these niceties of this subject, and I failed. It was 
then that, on my wife’s suggestion, I resolved to 
look out for a Double. 

I was at first singularly successful. We happened 
to be recreating at Stafford Springs that summer. 

We rode out one day, for one of the relaxations of 
that watering place, to the great Monson Poorhouse. 

We were passing through one of the large halls, when 
my destiny was fulfilled ! 

He was not shaven. He had on no spectacles. He 
was dressed in a green baize roundabout and faded 
blue overalls, worn sadly at the knee. But 1 saw 
at once that he was of my height— five feet four and 
a half. He had black hair, ’worn off by his hat. So 
have and have not I. He stooped in walking. So do 
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I. His liands were large, and mine. And — choicest 
gift of Fate in all — ^he had, not “ a strawberry-mark 
on Ms left arm,” but a cut from a juvenile brick- 
bat over Ms right eye, slightly affecting the play of 
that eyebrow. Reader, so have I! My fate was 
sealed ! 

A word with Mr. Holly, one of the inspectors, set- 
tled the whole thing. It proved that this Dennis 
Shea -was a harmless, amiable fellow, of the class 
known as shiftless, who had sealed his fate by mar- 
rying a dumb wife, who was at that moment ironing 
in the laundrj^ Before I left Stafford I Iiad hired 
both for five years. We had applied to Judge 
Pynchon, then the probate judge at Sprlngiield, to 
change the name of Dennis Shea to Frederic Ing- 
ham. We had explained to the judge, what was the 
precise truth, that an eccentric gentleman wished to 
adopt Dennis, under this new name, into his family. 
It never occurred to him that Dennis might be more 
than fourteen years old. And thus, to shorten this 
preface, when wq returned at night to my parsonage 
at Naguadavick, there entered Mrs. Ingham, her new 
dumb laundress, myself, w'ho am Mr. Frederic Ing- 
ham, and my double, who was Mr. Frederic Ingham, 
by as good right as I. 

Oh, the fun we had the next morning in shaving 
his beard to my pattern, cutting his hair to match 
mine, and teaching him how to wear and how to take 
off gold-bowed spectacles ! Really, they were electro- 
plate, and the glass was plain (for the poor fello'sv’s 
eyes ivere excellent). Then in four successive after- 
noons I taught him four speeches. I had found these 
would be quite enough for the supernumcrary-Sep'oy 
line of life, and it was 'well for me they were; 
though he was good-natured, he was very shiftlesW^ 
and it w^as, as our national proverb says, ‘^like pull- 
ing teeth to teach him. But at the end of the next 
week he could say, with quite my easy and frisky airs 
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1. “Very well, thank you. And you?” This, for 

an answer to casual salutations. 

2. I am very glad you liked it.” 

3. There has been so much said, and, on the 
whole, so well said, that I will not occupy the time.” 

4. I agree, in general, with my friend the other 
side of the room.,”. : 

At first I had a feeling that I was going to be at 
great cost for clothing him. But it proved, of 
course, at once, that, whenever he was out, I should 
be at home. And I went, during the bright period 
of his success, to so few of those awful pageants 
which require a black dress coat and what the un- 
godly call, after Mr. Dickens, a white choker, that in 
the happy retreat of my own dressing-gowns and 
jackets my days went by as happily and cheaply as 
those of another Thalaba. And Polly declares there 
never was a year when the tailoring cost so little. 
He lived (Dennis, not Thalaba) in his wife’s room 
over the kitchen. He had orders never to show him* 
self at that window. When he appeared in the 
front of the house, I retired to my sanctissimum 
and my dressing-gown. In short, the Dutchman and 
his %vife, in the old weather- box, had not less to do 
with each other than he and I. He made the furnace 
fire and split the %vood before daylight; then be went 
to sleep again, and slept late; then came for orders, 
%vitli a red silk bandanna tied round his head, with 
his overalls on, and his dress-coat and spectacles oft. 
if we happened to be interrupted, no one guessed 
that he w'ds Frederic Ingham as well as I; and in 
the neighborhood there grew up an impression that 
the minister’s Irishman worked daytimes in the fac- 
tory village at New Coventry, After I had given 
Mm his orders, I never saw him till the next day, 

I launched him by sending him to a meeting of 
the Enlightenment Board. The Enlightenment Boani? 
consists of seventy-four members, of whom sixty^ 
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seven are necessary to form a quorum. ... At 
this particular time we had had four successive meet- 
ings, averaging four houi’S eacli — wholly occupied in 
whipping in a quorum. At the first only eleven men 
were present; at the next, by force of three circu- 
lars, twenty-seven; at the third, thanks to two days’ 
canvassing by Aiichmuty and myself, begging men to 
come, we had sixty. Half tlie others were in Europe. 
But without a quorum we could do nothing. All the 
rest of us waited grimly for four hours and ad- 
journed without any action. At the fourth meeting 
we had flagged, and only got fifty-nine together. 

But on the first appearance of my double— whoni 
I sent on this fatal Monday to the fifth meeting — he 
was the sh'ty ^seventh man who entered the room. He 
was greeted with a storm of applause! The poor 
fellow had missed his way — read the street signs ill 
through his spectacles (very ill, in fact, without 
them) — and had not dared to inquire. He entered 
the room — ^finding the president and secretary hold- 
ing to their chairs two judges of the Supreme 
Court, who were also members ex-officio^ and were 
begging leave to go away. On his entrance all was 
changed. Presto , the by-laws were suspended, and 
the Western property was given away. Nobody 
stopped to converse with him. He voted, as I had 
charged him to do, in every instance with the minor- 
ity. I won new laurels as a man of sense, though 
a little unpunctual — and Dennis, alias Ingham, re- 
turned to the parsonage, astonished to see with how 
little wisdom the world is governed. He cut a few 
of my parishioners in the street ; but he had his 
glasses off, and I am known to be near-sighted. 
Eventually he recognized them more readily than 
I.-.; 

After this he went to several Commencements for 
me, and ate the dinners provided; he sat through 
three of our Quarterly Conventions for me — always 
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ausjvcs MX wiLn ixie minority* Ana 1 mean- 

while, who had been losing caste among my friends, 
as holding myself aloof from the association of the 
body, began to rise in eveiybody’s favor, “ Ingham's 
a good fellow—always on hand;” “never talks 
much, but does the right thing at the right time;” 
“is not as unpunctual as he used to be— he comes 
early, and sits through to the end.” “He has got 
over his old talkative habit, too. I spoke to a friend 
of his about it once; and I think Ingham took it 
kindly,” etc., etc. 

. . * Polly is more rash than I am, as the reader 
has observed in the outset of this memoir. She 
risked Dennis one night under the eyes of her own 
sex. Governor Gorges had always been verj/ Kind 
to us, and, when he gave his great annual party to 
the town, asked us. I confess I hated to go. I was 
deep in the new %mliime of Pfeiffer's “Mystics,” 
which Haiiburton had just sent me from Boston. 
“ But how rude,” said Polly, “ not to return the Gov- 
ernor's civility and Mrs. Gorges’s, when they will 
be sure to ask why you are away!” Still I de- 
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the door^ while we entered. I did the agreeable 
to Mrs. Gorges, was introduced to her niece, Miss 
Fernanda; I complimented Judge Jeffries on his de- 
cision in the great case of D’Aiilnay tjs. Laconia 
Mining Company; I stepped into the dressing-room 
for a moment, stepped out for another, walked home 
after a nod with Dennis and tying the horse to a 
pump; and while I walked home, Air. Frederic 
Ingham, my double, stepped in through the library 
into the Gorges’s grand salon. 

Oh! Polly died of laughing as she told me of it 
at midnight! And even here, v/here I have to teach 
my hands to hew the beech for stakes to fence our 
cave, she dies of laughing as she recalls it — and says 
that single occasion was worth all we have paid for 
it. Gallant Eve that she is! She joined Dennis at 
the library door, and in an instant presented him to 
Doctor Ochterlony, from Baltimore, who was on a 
visit in town, and was talking with her as Dennis 
came in. “ Mr. Ingham would like to hear what you 
were telling us about your success among the Ger- 
man population.” And Dennis bowled and said, in 
spite of a scowl from Polly, “ I’m very glad you 
liked it.” But Doctor Ochterlony did not observe, 
and plunged into the tide of explanation; Dennis 
listened like a prime minister, and bowdng like a 
mandarin, which is, I suppose, the same thing. 
... So was it that before Doctor Ochterlony 
came to the success,” or near it. Governor Gorges 
came to Dennis and asked him to hand Mrs. Jef- 
fries down to supper, a request with he hea'rd with 
great joy. 

Polly was skipping round the room, I guess, gay 
as a lark. Auchmuty came to her “ in pity for poor 
Ingham,” who w^as so bored by the stupid pundit — 
and Auchmuty could not understand why I stood it 
so long. But when Dennis took Mrs. Jeffries down, 
Polly could not resist standing near them. He was 
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a little flustered, till tbe sight of the eatables axid 
drinkables gave him the same Mercian courage which 
it gave Diggoiy. A little excited then, he attempted 
one or two of his speeches to the Judge’s lady. But 
little he knew how hard it .was- to get in even ' a 
prom-ptM there edgewise. “-Very well,. I thank you/’ 
said he, after the eating elements were adjusted; 

and you? ” And then did not he have to hear about 
the mumps, and the measles, and arnica, and bella- 
donna, and camomile flower, and dodecatheon, till 
she changed oysters for salad; and then about the 
old practice and the new, and what her sister said, 
and what her sister’s friend said, and what the physi- 
cian to her sister’s friend said, and then what w-as 
said by the brother of the sister of the physician of 
the friend of her sister, exactly as if it had been in 
Ollendorff? Tliere was a moment’s pause, as she 
declined champagne, “ I am very glad you like it,” 
said Dennis, which he never should have said but 
to one who complimented a sermon, Oh ! you are 
so sharp, Mr. Ingham! No! I never drink any wine 
at all — except sometimes in summer a little currant 
shrub — from our own currants, you know. My own 
mother — that is, I call her my own mother, because, 
you know, I do not remember,” etc., etc., etc.; till 
they came to the candied orange at the end of the 
feast, when Dennis, rather confused, thought he 
must say something, and tried No, 4 — “I agree, in 
general, with my friend the other side of the room ” 
— which he never should have said but at a public 
meeting. But Mrs. Jeffries, who never listens ex- 
cepting to understand, caught him tip instantly with, 
‘‘Well, I’m sure my husband returns the compli- 
ment; be always agrees with you — ^though we do 
worship with the Methodists; but you know, Mr, 
Ingham,” etc., etc., etc., till they move upstairs; 
and as Dennis led her through the hall, he was 
scarcely understood by any but Polly, as he saidj» 
■ ^41 
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There has been so much said, and, on the whole, so 
well said, that I will not occupy the time.” 

His great resource the rest of the evening was 
standing in the library, carrying on animated con- 
versations with one and another in much the same 
way. Polly had initiated him in the mysteries of a 
discovery of mine, that it is not necessary to finish 
your sentences in a crowd, but by a sort of mum- 
ble, omitting sibilants and details. This, indeed, if 
your words fail you, answers even in public extem- 
pore speech, but better where other talking is going 
on. Thus: “We missed you at the Natural History 
Society, Ingham.” Ingham replies, “ I am very glig- 
loglum, that is, that you were mmmmm.” By gradu- 
ally dropping the voice, the interlocutor is compelled 
to supply the answer. “Mrs. Ingham, I hope your, 
friend Augusta is better.” Augusta has not been 
ill. Polly cannot think of explaining, however, and 
answers, “ Thank you, ma’am ; she is ^ry reareson 
wewahWewoh,” in lower and lower tones. And Mrs. 
Throckmorton, who forgot the subject of which she 
spoke as soon as she asked the question, is quite sat- 
isfied. Dennis could see into the card-room, and 
came to Polly to ask if he might not go and play 
ail-fours. But, of course, she refused. At midnight 
they came home delighted — Polly, wild to tell me the 
story of the victory; only both the pretty Walton 
girls said, “ Cousin Frederic, you did not come near 
me ail the evening.” . . . 

But I see I loiter on my story, which is rushing 
to the plunge. Let me stop an instant more, how- 
ever, to recall, were it only to myself, that charming 
year while all was yet well. After the double had 
become a matter of course, for nearly twelve months 
before he undid me, what a year it was I Full of 
active life, full of happy love, of the hardest work, 
of the sweetest sleep, and the fulfilment of so many 
of the fresh aspirations and dreams of boyhood! 
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Dennis went to every school-committee meeting, and 
sat through all those late wrangilngs which used to 
keep me up till midnight and awake till morning. 
He attended all the lectures to which foreign exiles 
i sent me tickets begging me to come for the love of 

’ Heaven and of Bohemia. He accepted and used ail 

the tickets for charity concerts which were sent to 
me. He appeared everywhere w^here it was specially 
desirable that “our denomination,” or “our party,” 
or “ our class,” or “ our family,” or “ our street,” or 
“ our town,” or “ our country,” or “ our State,” 
should be fully represented. , . . 

Freed from these necessities, that happy year I 
began to know my wife by sight. We saw each other 
sometimes. In those long mornings, when Dennis 
I was in the study explaining to map-peddlers that I 
4 had eleven maps of J erusalem already, and to school- 
I book agents that I would see them hanged before I 
would be bribed to introduce their text-books into 
the schools, she and I were at work together, as in 
those old dreamy days— and in these of our log cabin 
again. But all this could not last, and at length 
poor Dennis, my double, overtasked in turn, undid 
^ me.' 

It was thus it happened. There is an excellent fel- 
low — once a minister — I will call him Isaacs — who 
i deserves well of the world till he dies, and after, 
because he once, in a real exigency, did the right 
I thing, in the right w^ay, at the right time, as no other 
man could do it. In the world’s great football match, 
the ball by chance found him loitering on the out- 
j side of the field; he closed with it, “camped” it, 
charged it home — right through the other side — 
not disturbed, not frightened by liis own success — 
and breathless found himself a great man, as the 
Great Delta rang applause. But he did not had 
himself a rich man; and the football has never come 
in his way again. From that moment to this moment 
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he has been of no use> that one can secs at all. Stills 
for that great act we speak of Isaacs gratefully and 
remember him kindly; and he forges on, hoping to 
meet the football somewhere again. In that vague 
hope he had arranged a “ movement ” for a general 
organization of the human family into Debating 
ClixbSj County SocietieSs State Unions, etc,, etc., with 
a view of inducing all children to take hold of the 
handles of their knives and forks, instead of the 
metal. Children have bad habits in that way. The 
movement, of course, was absurd; but we all did our 
best to forward, not it, but him. It came time for 
the annual county meeting on this subject to be held 
at Naguadavick. Isaacs came round, good fellow! 
to arrange for it — got the town-hail, got the Gov- 
ernor to preside (the saint ! He ought to have triplet 
doubles provided him by iaw'), and then came to get 
me to speak. “ No,” I said, “ I would not speak if 
ten Governors presided* I do not believe in the en- 
terprise. If I spoke, it should be to say children 
should take hold of the prongs of the forks and the 
blades of the knives. I would subscribe ten dollars, 
but I would not speak a mill.” So poor Isaacs went 
his way sadly, to coax Auchmuty to speak, and Dela- 
held. I w^ent out. Not long after, he came back 
and told Polly that they promised to speak, the 
Governor would speak, and he himself would close 
with the quarterly report and some interesting anec- 
dotes regarding Miss Bitfin’s -way of handling her 
knife and Mr* Neilis’s way of footing his fork. 

Now, if Mr. Ingham will only come and sit on the 
platform, he need not say one word; but it will show 
well in the paper— it will show that the Sandeman- 
ians take as much interest In the movement as the 
Armenians or the Mesopotamians, and will be a great 
favor to me,” Polly, good soul! was tempted, and 
she promised. She knew Mrs. Isaacs was starving, 
and the babies — she knew Dennis was at home — and 



slie proBiised! Night came, and I returned. I 
heard her stoiy. I was sorry. I doubted. But 
Polly had promised to beg me^ and I dared alii I 
told Bennls to, .hold , his peace, nnder all cireuna- 
stances, and 'sent him- down. ^ 

It was not half an hour more before he returned 
wild with excltcment—in a, perfect Irish'- fury— which 
it was long before I understood. But I knew at' once ' 
that he had undone me! ^ ■ 

What happened was this. The audience got to- 
gether, attracted by Governor Gorges’s name. 
There were a thousand people. Poor Gorges was 
late from Augusta, lliey became impatient. He 
came in direct from the train at last, really ignorant 
of the object of the meeting. He opened it in the 
fewest possible words, and said other gentlemen were 
present who would entertain them better than he. 

The audience were disappointed, but waited. The 
GoYernor, prompted by Isaacs, said, The Honorable 
Mr. Delafield will address you.” Delafield had for- 
gotten the kniYes and forks, and was playing the 
Ruy lU3pez opening at the chess club. 

‘‘The Reverend Mr. Auchmuty will address you.” 
Auchmuty had promised to speak late, and was at 
the school committee. 

“ I see Doctor Stearns in the hall ; perhaps he will 
say a w’^ord.” Doctor Stearns said he had come to 
listen and not to speak. 

The Governor and Isaacs whispered. The Gov- 
ernor looked at Dennis, who w^as resplendent on the 
platform; but Isaacs, to give him his due, shook bis 
head. But the look was enough. 

A miserable lad, ill-bred, who had once been in 
Boston, thought it w'ouki sound well to call for me, 
and peeped out, “Ingham!” A few more wretches 
cried “ Ingham I “ Ingham, ! ” Still Isaacs was firm; 
but the Governor, anxious, indeed, to prevent a row, 
knew I would say something, and saidr^'Our friend. 
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Mn Ingham, is always prepared; and, though we 
haps”^^ 

Applause followed, which turned Dennis’s head. 
He rose, fluttered, and tried Xo. 3: “There has been 
so much said, and, on the whole, so well said, that I 
Will not longer occupy the time!’’ and sat down, 
lomang for his hat; for things seemed squaliv. 

But the people cried “ Go on ! Go on I ” and some 
applauded. Dennis, still confused, but flattered bv 
the applause, to which neither he nor I are used 
rose again, and this time tried No. 2: “ I am very 
glad you liked it ! ” in a sonorous, clear delivery. 
My best friends stared. All the people who did not 
know me personcXlJy yelled with delight at the aspect 
or the evening; the Governor was beside himself, and 
poor Isaacs thought he was undone! Alas, it was I! 
A boy in the gallery cried in a loud tone, “ It’s ail 
an infernal humbug,” just as Dennis, waving his 
hand, commanded silence, and tried No. 4: “I. agree 
in genera], with my friend the other side of the 
room.” The Governor doubted his senses and crossed 
to stop him— not in time, however. Tlie same gallery 
boy shouted, “How’s your mother?” and Dennis 
now completely lost, tried, as his last shot, No. l’ 
vainly: “Very well, thank jmu; and you?” ^ 

I think^ I must have been undone already. But 
Dennis, like another Lockhard, chose “ to make 
sicker.” 

llie audience rose in a whirl of amazement, ragi 
and sorrow Some other Impertinence, aimed at 
Dennis, bro.ie all restraint, and, in pure Irish, he 
delivered himself an address to the gallery, invit- 
ing any person who wished to fight to come down 
and do so, stating that they were all dogs and cow- 
ards and the sons of dogs and cowards, that he 
would take any five of them single-handed. “ Share 
1 have said ail his Eiverence and the iMisthress bade 
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me say, cried he in defiance; and, seizing the Goy- 
ernor^s cane from his hand, brandished it, quarter- 
staff fashion, above his head. He was, indeed, got 
from the hall only wdth the greatest difficulty by 
the Governor, the City Marshal, who had been called 
in,^ and the Superintendent of my Sunday-school. 

The universal impression, of course, was that the 
Eevererid Frederic Ingham had lost all command 
of himself in some of those haunts of intoxication 
which for fifteen years I had been laboring to de- 
stroy. Till this moment, indeed, that is the impres- 
sion in Naguadavick. This number of the Atlantw 
will relieve from it a hundred friends of mine who 
have been sadly wmunded by that notion now for 
years; but I shall not be likely ever to show my head 
there again. 

No. My double has undone me. 

We left town at seven the next morning. I came 
to^ No. 9, in the Third Range, and settled on the 
Minister’s Lot. In the new towns in Maine, the 
f rst settled minister has a gift of a hundred acres of 
land. I am the first settled minister in No. 9. My 
wife and little Paulina are my parish. We raise 
corn enough to live on in summer. We kill bear’s 
meat enough to carbonize it in winter. I work on 
steadily on my “ Traces of Sandemanianism in the 
Sixth and Seventh Centuries,” which I hope to per- 
suade Phillips, Sampson & Company to publish next 
year. We are very happy, but the world thinks we 
are undone. — /f, yes^ and perhaps. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


Alexander Hamilton, born on the island of St 
Kevis, West Indies, 1T5T; died in New York, 1S04. 
This republic is profoundly indebted to him for his 
efforts to assist in founding the national govern- 
ment and for helping guide the ship of state in the 
administration of President Washington. Most of 
the articles of “The Federalist,” which is to this 
day the best commentary on the Constitution, came 
from his pen. As Secretary of the Treasury he pro- 
jected the systems of finance along which lines it 
has been conducted to this hour. History has as- 
signed to Hamilton an almost peerless place as one 
of the most creative of statesmen. 

THE FATE OF ANDRE 

(From, a letter to Col. Lanrens) 

N ever, perhaps did any man suffer death with 
more justice, or deserve it less. The first step 
he took, after his capture, was to write a letter to 
General Washington, conceived in terms of dignity 
without insolence, and apologj^ without meanness. 
The scope of it, was to vindicate himself from the 
imputation of having assumed a mean character for 
treacherous or interested purposes; asserting that he 
had been involuntarily an impostor; that contrary 
to his intention, which was to meet a person for In- 
telligence on neutral ground, he had been betrayed 
within our posts, and forced into the vile con- 
dition of an enemy in disguise.' soliciting only 
that, to whatever rigor policy might devote Mm, 
a decency of treatment might be observed, due 
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IPHE FATE OP ANDRE ' 

to a person, who, though unfortunate, had hem 
guilty of nothing aishonorabie. His request was 
granted in its full extent; for, in the whole progress 
of the affair, he was treated with the most scrupulous 
delicacy. When brought before the Board of Offi- 
cers, he met with every mark of indulgence, and was 
required to answer no interrogatory which could 
even embarass his feelings. On his part, while he 
carefully concealed everything that might involve 
others, he frankly confessed all the facts relating 
to himself; and, upon his confession, without the 
trouble of examining a witness, the board made their 
report. The members of it were not more impressed 
with the candor and firmness, mixed with a becoming 
sensibility, which he displayed, than he was pene- 
trated with their liberality and politeness. He 
acknowledged the generosity of the behavior toward 
him in every respect, but particularly in this, in 
the strongest terms of manly gratitude. In a con- 
versation with a gentleman who visited him after 
his trial, he said he flattered himself he had never 
been illiberal; but if there were any remains of 
prejudice in his mind, his present experience must 
obliterate them. 

In one of the visits I made to him, (and I saw 
him several times during his confinement,) he begged 
me to be the bearer of a request to the general, for 
permission to send an open letter to Sir Henry Clin- 
ton. "" I foresee my fate,” said he, and though I 
pretend not to play the hero, or to be indifferent 
about life, yet I am reconciled to whatever may 
happen, conscious that misfortune, not guilt, has 
brought it upon me. There is only one thing that dis- 
turbs my tranquillity. Sir Henry Clinton has been 
too good to me; he has been lavish of his kindness. 
I am bound to him by too many obligations, and 
love him too well, to bear the thought that he should 
reproach himself, or that others should reproadi 
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him, on the supposition of my having conceived my- 
self obliged, by his instructions, to run the risk I 
did, I would not, for the world, leave a sting In 
his mind that should embitter his future days.” He 
could scarce finish the sentence, bursting Into tears 
in spite of his efforts to suppress them; and with 
difficulty collected himself enough afterward to adds 

I wish to be permitted to assure him, I did not 
act under this impression, b\it submitted to a neces- 
sity imposed upon me, as contrary to my own in- 
clination as to his orders.” His request was readily 
complied with ; and he wrote the letter annexed, with 
which I dare say you will be as much pleased as I 
am, both for the diction and sentiment. 

When his sentence was announced to him, he re- 
marked, that since it was his lot to die, there was 
still a choice in the mode, which would make a 
material difference in his feelings; and he would be 
happy, if possible, to be indulged with a profes- 
sional death. He made a second application, by 
letter, in concise but persuasive terms. It was 
thought this indulgence, being incompatible with 
the customs of war, could not be granted; and it was 
therefore determined, in both cases, to evade an an- 
swer, to spare him the sensations which a certain 
knowledge of the intended mode would inflict. 

In going to the place of execution, he bowed fa- 
mlllarl}?', as he w’ent along, to ail those with whom 
he had been acquainted in his confinement. A smile 
of complacency expressed the serene fortitude of 
his mind. Arrived at the fatal spot, he asked, with 
some emotion, “ Must I then die in this manner ? ” 
He was told it had been unavoidable. “I am recon- 
ciled to my fate,” said he, “but not to the mode,” 
Soon, however, recollecting himself, he added; “It 
will be but a momentary pang;” and, springing upon 
the cart, performed the last offices to himself, with a 
composure that excited the admiration and melted 
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the hearts of the beholders. Upon being told the 
final moment was at hand, and asked if he bad any 
thing to say, he answered, Nothing, but to request 
you will witness to the world, that I die like a brave 
masi.” Among the extraordinary circumstances that 
attended him, In the midst of his enemies, he died 
universally esteemed and universally regretted. 

There was something singularly interesting in the 
character and fortunes of Andre. To an excellent 


rarely accompanies so many talents and accomplish- 
ments; w'hich left you to suppose more than ap- 
peared, His sentiments were elevated, and inspired 
esteem; they had a softness that conciliated affection. 
His elocution was handsome; his address easy, po- 
lite, and insinuating. By his merit, he had ac- 
quired the unlimited confidence of his general, and 
was making a rapid progress in military rank and re- 
putation. But in the height of his career, flushed 
with new hopes from the execution of a project, the 
most beneficial to his party that could be devised, 
he was at once precipitated from the summit of 
prosperity, and saw all the expectations of his am- 
bition blasted, and himself ruined. 

The character I have given of him is drawn partly 
from what I saw of him myself, and partly from in- 
formation. I am aware that a man of real merit Is 
never seen in so favorable a light as through the 
medium of adversity: the clouds that surround him 
are shades that set off his good qualities. Misfor- 
tune cuts down the little vanities that, in prosperous 
times, serve as so many spots in his virtues; and 
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gives a tone of humility that makes his worth more 
amiable. His spectators, who enjoy a happier lot, 
are less prone to detract from it, through envy, and 
are more disposed, by compassion, to give him the 
credit he deserves, and perhaps even to magnify it. 

I speak not of Andre’s conduct in this affair as 
a philosopher, but as a man of the world. The 
authorized maxims and practices of war are the 
satires of human nature. They countenance almost 
every species of seduction as well as violence; and 
the general who can make most traitors in the army 
of his adversary, is frequently most applauded. On 
this scale w^e acquit Andre; while we could not but 
condemn him, if we were to examine his conduct 
by the sober rules of philosophy and moral rectitude, 
.It is, however, a blemish on his fame, that he once 
intended to prostitute a flag: about this, a man of 
nice honor ought to have had a scruple; but the 
temptation was great; let his misfortunes cast a 
veil over his error. 

Several letters from Sir Henry Clinton and others 
were received in the course of the affair, feebly at- 
tempting to prove, that Andre came out under the 
protection of a flagj wnth a passport from a general 
officer in actual service; and consequently could not 
be justly detained. Clinton sent a deputation, com- 
posed of Lieutenant-General Robinson, Mr, Elliot, 
and Mr. William Smith, to represent, as he said, the 
true state of Major Andre’s case. Gcnvcral Greene 
met Robinson, and had a conversation with him; in 
which he reiterated the pretence of a flag; urged 
Andre’s release as a personal favor to Sir Henry 
Clinton; and offered any friend of ours, in their 
power, in exchange. Nothing could have been more 
frivolous than the plea which was used. The fact 
was, that besides the time, manner, object of the 
interview, change of dress, and other circumstances, 
there was not a single formality customary with 
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flags; and the passport was not to Major Andr6, but 
to Mr. Anderson. But had there been, on the con- 
trary, all the formalities, it would be an abuse of 
language, to say, that the sanction of a flag for cor- 
rupting an officer to betray his trust ought" to be re- 
spected. So unjustifiable a purpose would not only 
destroy its validity, but make it an aggravation. 
Anore, i;imself, has answered tiie argument, bv ridi- 
culing and exploding the idea, in his examination 
before the Board of Officers. It was a weakness to 
^'Urge it. ■ 

Iheie wfiSj in truth, no way of saving hnn, 
Arnold, or he, must have been the victim: the former 
was out of our power. 

It \vas by some suspected Arnold had taken his 
measures in such a manner, that if the interview had 
been discovered in the act it might have been in his 
po\^'er to sacrifice Andre to his own security. This 
surmise of double treachery made them imagine 
Clinton might be induced to give up Arnold for 
Andre; and a gentleman took occasion to suggest this 
expedient to the latter, as a thing that might be 
proposed by him. He declined it. The moment he 
had been capable of so much frailty, I should have 
ceased to esteem him. 

The infamy of Arnold’s conduct previous to his 
desertion is only equalled by his baseness since. Be- 
side the folly of 'writing to Sir Henry Clinton, assur- 
ing him that Andre had acted under a passport from 
him, and according to his directions while command- 
ing officer at a post; and that, therefore, he did not 
doubt, lie would be immediately sent in; he had the 
effrontery to wTite to General Washington in the 
same spirit; with the addition of a menace of re- 
taliation, if the sentence should be carried into ex- 
ecution, He has since acted the farce of sending In 
his resignation. . . . ' 

To his conduct, that of the captors of Aiidr6 forms 
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«» striking contrast. He tempted them with the offer 
of his watch, his horse, and any sum of money they 
should name. They rejected his offers with indig- 
nation: and the gold that could seduce a mao high 
in the esteem and confidence of his country, who had 
the remembrance of past exploits, the motives of 
present reputation and future glory, to prop his in- 
tegrity, had no charms for three simple peasants, 
leaning only on their virtue and an honest sense of 
their duty. While Arnold is handed down, with ex- 
ecration, to future times, posterity will repeat, with 
reverence, the names of Van AVart, Paulding, and 
AViliiamsI 

I congratulate you, ray friend, on our happy es- 
cape from the mischiefs with which this treason 
was big. It is a new comment on the value of an 
honest man, and, if it were possible, %vouid endear 
you to me more than ever. 


‘‘A NATION AT WAB WITH ITSELF’' 

I T has been observed, to coerce the States is one 
of the maddest projects that was ever devised, 
A failure of compliance will never be confined to a 
single State. This being the case, can %ve suppose 
it wise to hazard a civil war? Suppose Massachu- 
setts, or any large State, should refuse, and Con- 
gress should attempt to compel them, would they not 
have influence to procure assistance, especially from 
those States which are in the same situation as them- 
selves? AVhat picture does this idea present to our 
view ? A complying State at war wtih a non-comply- 
ing State; Congress marching the troops of one 
State into the bosom of another; this State collect- 
ing auxiliaries, and forming, perhaps, a majority 
against its federal head. Here is a nation at war 
with itself. Can any reasonable man be well dis- 
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posed towards a government which makes war and 
carnage the only means of supporting itself, ~a 
government that can exist only by the sword? 
bvery such war must involve the innocent with the 
guilty. This single consideration should be sufficient 
to dispose every peaceable citizen against such a 
government. 

But can we believe that one State will ever suffer 
itself to be used as an. instrument of coercion? The 
thing is a dream; it is impossible.— (New York Con- 
vention. 1788.) 


NATHANIEL GREENE 


A d a man, tne virtues of Nathaniel Greene are ad- 
mitted; as a patriot he holds a place in the 
foremost ranks; as a statesman he is praised; as a 
soldier he is admired. But in the two last charac- 
ters— especially in the last but one— his reputation 
falls far below his desert It required a longer life, 
and still greater opportunities, to have enabled him 
to exhibit in full day the vast— I had almost said 
the enormous powers of Ms mind. The termination 
of the American war— not too soon for his wishes, 
nor for the welfare of his country, but too soon for 
bis glory— put an end to his military career. The 
sudden termination of his life cut him off from 
those scenes which the progress of a new, immense, 
and unsettled empire could not fail to open to the 
complete exertion of that universal and pervading 
genius which qualified him not less for the senate 
than for the field. , . . 

General Greene, descended from respectable 
parents, but not placed by birth in that elevated rank 
wdiich, under a monarchy, is the only sure road to 
those employments that give activity and scope to 
abilities, must in all probability have contented him- 
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seif with the humble lot of a private cltizen-~-or ai 
most with the contracted sphere of an elective office 
in a colonial and dependent governmentj scarcely 
conscious of the resources of his own mind — had not 
the violated rights of his country called him to act 
a part on a more splendid and more complete 
theatre. Happily for America he hesitated not to 
obey the call. The vigor of his genius, corresponding 
with the importance of the prize to be coniended 
for, overcame the natural moderation of his temper; 
and though not hurried on by enthusiasm, but ani™ 
mated by the enlightened sense of the value of free 
government, he cheerfully resolved to stake his for- 
tune, his hopes, his life, and his honor, upon an en- 
terprise of the danger of w-hich he knew the whole 
magnitude — in a cause which w^as wmrthy of the toils 
and the blood of heroes. 

The sword having been appealed to at Lexington, 
as the arbiter of the controversy between Great Brit- 
ain and America, Greene shortly after marched, at 
the head of a regiment, to join the American forces 
at Cambridge, determined to abide the awful de- 
cision. He was not long there before the discerning 
eye of the American Fabiiis marked him out as 
the object of his confidence. His abilities entitled 
him to a pre-eminent share in the counsels of Ms 
chief. He gained it, and he preserved it, amidst all 
the checkered varieties of military vicissitude, and 
in defiance of ail the intrigues of jealous and as- 
piring rivals. 

As long as the measures Tvhich conducted iis safely 
through the most critical stages of the war shall be 
remembered with approbation; as long as tlie en- 
terprises of Trenton and Princeton shall be regarded 
as the dawnings of that bright day whicli afterward 
broke with such resplendent lustre; as long as the 
almost magic operations of the remainder of that 
memorable winter, distinguished not more by these 
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CT-ents than by the extraordinary spectacle of » 
powerful anny straitened within narrow £t/hv 

the phantom of a militarv ^ m^its by 

to transgress thore Itoil " 
skill supplied the place of ’ in which 

was the substitute for an armj as “^ disposition 

these operations shall continue^to be\he^obieS ^ 

curiosity and wonder so InT-m. r. i a 

Greene to be revered by a grafeful^couX”““® 

ON A DISSOLUTION OF THE UNION 

Wh^^'^thst'^’ “ “ established 

^ ^ Util, that, m cases of disunion, the several 
^tdtes or such combinations of them as might happen 
to be formed out of the wreck of the general ron 
federacy would be subject to those vidssitSes of 
peace and war, of friendship and enmity, wK^aS 
other, winch have fallen to the lot of XolS 

lS“Lto government, irS 

entei into a concise detail of some of the conse- 
quences that would attend such a situation. 

War between the states, in the first periods of 
their separate existence, would be accompanied with 
much greater distresses than it commonly is in those 
countries where regular military establishments 
u!!! The disciplined armies alwa^ 

kept on foot on the continent of Europe, though 
they bear a malignant aspect to literty and 
economy, have, notwithstanding, been productive of 
the singular advantage of rendering sudden con- 
quests impracticable, and of preventing that rapid 
desolation which used to mark the progress of war 
prior to their introduction. The art of fortification 
has contributed to the same ends. The nations of 
liiurope are encircled with the chains df fortitied 
places, wMch mutually obstruct invasion. Cam- 
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paignes are wasted in reducing two or three forti- 
fied gari’isons, to gain admittance into an enemy’s 
country. Similar impediments occur at every step# 
to exhaust the strength and delay the progress of 
an invader. Formerly, an invading army would 
penetrate into the heart of a neighboring country 
almost as soon as intelligence of its approach could 
be received; but now, a comparatively small force 
of disciplined troops, acting on the defensive, with 
the aid of posts, is able to Impede, and finally to 
frustrate, the x)urposes of one much more consid- 
erable. The history of war in that quarter of the 
globe is no longer a history of nations subdued, and 
empires overturned; but of towns taken and 
retaken, of battles that decide nothing, of retreats 
more beneficial than victories, of much effort and 
little acquisition. 

In this country the scene would be altogether 
reversed. The jealousy of military establishments 
would postpone them as long as possible. The want 
of fortifications, leaving the frontier of one state 
open to another, would facilitate inroads. The 
populous states would with little difficulty overrun 
their less populous neighbors. Conquests would he 
as easy to be made as difficult to be retained. War, 
therefore, would be desultory and predatory. 
Plunder and devastation ever march in the train of 
irregulars. The calamities of individuals wmuld 
ever make the principal figure in events, and would 
characterize our exploits. 

This picture is not too highly wrought; though I 
confess it would not long remain a just one. 
Safety from external danger is the most powerful 
director of national conduct. Even the ardent love 
of liberty will, after a time, give way lo its dictates. 
The violent destruction of life and property in<n- 
dent to war, the continual effort and alarm attend- 
ant on a state of continual danger, will compel 
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nations the most attached to liberty to resort foi 
repose and security to institutions which have » 
tendency to destroy their civil and political rights, 
To be more safe, they at length become willing to 
run the risk of being less free. ‘ 

chiefly alluded to are 
corresponding a 
ments. Standing armies, 


The institutidhs 
STAisrnixG ARMIES, and the 
appendages_ of military: establish- 
it is said, are not pro- 
vided against in the new constitution; and it is 
thence inferred that they would exist under it This 
Inference, from the very form of the proposition, 
Is, at best, problematical and uncertain. But stand- 
ing armies, it may be replied, must inevitably re- 
sult from a dissolution of the confederacy. Fre- 
quent war and constant apprehension^ which 
requires a state of constant preparation, wiii 
infallibly produce them. The weaker states or 
confederacies would first have recourse to them, to 
put themselves on an equality with their more 
potent neighbors. They would endeavor to supply 
the inferiority of population and resources by a 
more regular and effective system of defence— by 
disciplined troops, and by fortifications. They 
would, at the same time, be obliged to strengthen 
the executive arm of government; in doing which 
their constitutions would acquire a progressive 
direction towards monarchy. It is the nature of 
war to increase the executive at the expense of 
the legislative authority. The expedients which 
have been mentioned would soon give the 
states, or confederacies, that made use of them, a 
superiority over their neighbors. Small states, or 
states of less natural strength, under vigorous 
governments, and with the assistance of disciplined 
armies, have often triumphed over large states, or 
states of greater natural strength, which have been 
destitute of these advantages. Neither the pride 
nor the safety of the important states, or confed- 
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eracies, would penult them long to submit to this 
mortifying and adventitious superiority. They 
would quickly resort to means similar to those by 
which it had been effected, to re-instate themselves 
in their lost pre-eminence. Thus we should, in a 
little time, see established in every part of this 
country the same engines of despotism which have 
been the scourge of the old world. This, at least, 
would be the natural course of things; and our 
reasonings will be likely to be just, in proportion 
as they are accommodated to this standard. These 
are not vague inferences, deduced from speculative 
defects in a constitution, the whole power of which 
is lodged in the hands of the people, or the repre- 
sentatives and delegates; they are solid conclusions, 
drawn from the natural and necessary progress of 
human affairs. . . . 

If we are wise enough to preserve the union, we 
may for ages enjoy an advantage similar to that 
of an insulated situation. Europe is at a great 
distance from us. Her colonies In our vicinity will 
be likely to continue too much disproportioned in 
strength to be able to give us any dangerous annoys 
ance. Extensive military establishments cannot, in 
this position, be necessary to our security. But, if 
we should be disunited, and the integral parts 
should either remain separated, or, which is most 
probable, should be thrown together into two or 
three confederacies, we should be. In a short course 
of time, in the predicament of the continental 
powers of Europe. Our liberties would be a prey 
to the means of defending ourselves against the 
ambition and jealously of each other. 

This is an idea not superficial or futile, but solid 
and weighty. It deserves the most serb>us and 
mature consideration of every prudent and honest 
man of whatever party. If such men will make a 
tlrm and solemn pause, and meditate dispassion- 
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ateif on its importance; if they will contemplate it 
In all its attitudes^ and trace it to ail its con- 
sequences, they will not hesitate to part wiii 
trivial objections to a constitution, the rejection of 
’Which W’ould, in all probability, put a final period 
to the union. The airy phantoms that now fiit 
before the distempered imaginations of some of 
its adversaries, would then quickly give 
more substantial prospects of dangers, 
tain, and extremely formidable. 


BRET HARTE 


:F.RA3srcTS' Bret Harte, born In - Albany,, N., Y.,. ki : 
1839, died near Aldershot, England, in 1903, He 
won literary fame in San Francisco, where as a 
compositor on a new^spaper he contributed sketches 
of far-Western life to the journal on w^hich he 
worked* In a few years the East, as well as the 
West, was eagerly reading what he published. In 
the ‘‘Overland Monthly,^’ of which he became edi- 
tor, appeared “The Luck of Roaring Camp,’® and 
*^The Outcasts of Poker Flat,” strokes of genius, 
which he never afterward surpassed. “ The 
Heathen Chinee” is his best known poem. 


JIM 

by Houghton, Mifflin & Co, and used by permiegion) 

S AY there! PYaps 
Some on you chaps 
Might know Jim Wild ? 

Weil, — no offence s 
Thar ain’t no sense 
In gittin® riled t 


Jim was my churn 
Up on the Bar: 
ThaFs why I come 
Dowm from up yar. 
Lookin’ for Jim. 
Thank ye, sir ! You 
Ain’t of that crew, — 
Blessed if yon are I 



Money?— Not miichs 
That ain’t my kind; 

I ain’t no such. 

Rnm? — I don’t mindj 
Seem’ it’s you. 


Weil, this yer Jim, 
Did you know him ? — 
Jess ’bout your size; 
Same kind of eyes ? 
Weil, that is strange; 
Why, it’s two year 
Since he came here 
Sick, for a change. 


Well, here’s to us 
Eh? 

The h — you say t 
Dead ? — 
That little cuss ? 


What makes you star. 
You over thar ? 

Can’t a man drop 
’s glass in yer shop 
But you must rar’ ? 

It wouldn’t take 
D — much to break 
You and YOur bar. 


Dead ! 

Poor— little— Jim I 
—Why, thar was me, 
Jones, and Bob Lee, 
Harry and Ben, — 
No-account men s 
Then to take him / 


Well, thar — Good-bye, — 

No more, sir, — I — 

Eh ? 

What’s that you say? — 

Why, dern it ! — sho ! — 

■ .:v : :..No ■Yes. I By''- Jo I' 

Sold I 

Sold ! Why, you limb. 

You ornery. 

Denied old 
Long-legged Jim I 

PLAIN LANGUAGE FROM TRUTHFUL 
JAMES 

(Copyright by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and used by permission) 

W HICH I wish to remark — 

And my language is plain— 

That for ways that are dark. 

And for tricks that are vain, 

The heathen Chinee is peculiar. 

Which the same I would rise to explain,. 

Ah Sin was his name. 

And I shall not deny 
In regard to the same 
What that name might imply; 

But his smile it was pensive and childlike, 

As I frequent remarked to Bill Nye. 

It was August the third, 

And quite soft were the skies; 

it might be inferred 
That Ah Sin was likewise. 

Yet he played it that day upon WSUiam ■ ' ' ' 
And me in a way I despise. 
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WMch we had a small game, 

And Ah Sin took a hand; 

. It was .euchre— the same 
He did not understand; 

But he smiled as he wsat at the table 
With the smile that was childlike and bland 


Yet tlie cards they were stocked 
In a way that I grieve, 

And my feelings were shocked 
At the state of Nye’s sleeve, 

Which was stuffed full of aces and bowers. 
And the same with intent to deceive. 


But the hands that were played 
By that heathen Chinee, 

And the points that he made 
Were quite frightful to see. 

Till at last he put down a right bower. 
Which the same Nye had dealt unto me. 


Then I looked up at Nye, 

And he gazed upon me; 

And he rose with a sigh, 

And said, “ Can this foe? 

We are ruined by Chinese cheap labor 
And he went for that heathen Chinee, 


In the scene that ensued 
I did not take a hand, 

But the -floor it was strewed 
like the leaves on the strand 
With the cards that Ah Sin had been hiding 
In the game ‘‘he did not understand.’* 
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In his sleeves, which w’ere long„ 

He had twenty-four packs. 

Which was coming it strong, 

Yet I state but the facts; 

And we found on his nails, wlilch w^ere taper. 
What is frequent in tapers — that’s wax» 

Which is why I remark — 

And my language is plain — 

That for ways that are dark. 

And for tricks that are vain, 

The heathen Chinee is peculiar, 

Which the same I am free to maintain. 


DICKENS IN CAMP 

(0<jpyriglit by Houghton, Mithin <fc Co., and used by xjermissiott) 

A bove the pines the moon was slowly drifting. 
The rivers sang below ; 

The dim Sierras, far beyond, uplifting 
Their minarets of snow. 

The roaring camp-fire, with rude humor, painted 
The ruddy tints of health 

On haggard face and form that droop’d and fainted 
In the fierce race for w^ealth; 

Till one arose, and from his pack’s scant treasure 
A hoarded volume drew, 

And cards were dropp’d from hands of listless 
leisure 

To hear the tale anew; 

And then, while round them shadows gather’d faster* 
And as the firelight fell. 

He read aloud the book wherein the Master 
Had writ of ^‘Little Neil.” 
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Perhaps 'twas boyish fancy,— for the reader 
Was youngest of them all, — 

But, as he read, from clustering pine and cedar 
A silence seem’d to fail; 


And so in mountain soiitudes—o’ertaken 
As by some spell divine—- 
Their cares dropp’d from them like the needles 
shaken 

From out the gusty pine. 

Lost in that camp, and wasted all its fires 
And he who wrought that spell? — 

Ah, towering pine and stately Kentish spire, 

Ye have one tale to tell. 


Lost is that camp ! but let its fragrant story 
Biend with tlie breath that thrills 
With hop-vines’ incense all the pensive glory 
That fills the Kentish hills. 


And on that grave where English oak and holly 
And laurel leaves enhvine, 

Deem it not all a too presumptuous foUy,— 
This spray of Western pine! 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 

(Houghton, aiifflin & Co., Publishers of Hawthorne’s Works) 

Nathajstiel Hawthorne, born In Salem, Mass.^ 
1804*; died in 1864 America’s preihnlnent romancer 
was this man, who gave his life to literature, and 
won fame only after many years of toil with the 
pen, amid discouraging circumstances. His earlier 
efforts, contributed to the magazines, were collected 
and published under the title of Twice Told 
Tales.” A few read and admired them, but that 
was all. Finally, in 1850, after having been deposed, 
from the Salem custom house, Hawthorne w^rote 
*The Scarlet Letter,” and the “Obscurest Man of 
Letters in America,” as he once said of himself, 
stood out in the white light of renown. His other 
leading works are “ The Blithedale Romance,” “ The 
Marble Faun,” “Our Old Home,” “The House of 
the Seven Gables ” and “ Mosses from an Old Manse.” 
Beyond any question, Hawthorne’s style is the near- 
est perfect of all our fiction waiters. 

THE SCAELET LETTER REVEALED 

(From ** The Scarlet Letter ”> 

B y this time the preliminary prayer had been 
offered in .the meeting-house, and the accents 
of the Reverend Mr. Bimmesdale were heard com- 
mencing his discourse. An irresistible feeling kept 
Hester near the spot. As the sacred edifice was too 
much thronged to admit another .^uiditor, she took 
up her position close beside the scaffold of the pil- 
lory. It was in suMcient proximity to bring the 
whole sermon to her ears, in the shape of an indis- 
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ail music. It Dreatned passion 
and patlios, and emotions Iiigli or tender, in a tongue 
native to the human heart, wherever educated. 
Muffled as the sound was by its passage through the 
church walls, Hester Prynne listened with such 
intentness, and sympathized so intimately, that the 
sermon had tliroiighout a meaning for her, entirely 
apart from its indistinguishable words. These, per- 
haps, if more distinctly heard, might have been 
only a gi-osser medium, and have clogged the spirit- 
iiai sense, ^ Now she caught the low undertone, as 
of the wind sinking down to repose itself; then 
ascended with it, as it rose through, progressive gra- 
dations of sweetness and power, until its volume 
seemed to envelope her with an atmosphere of awe 
and solemn grandeur. And yet, majestic as the 
voice sometimes became, there was forever in it an 
essential character of plaintiveness. A loud or low 
expression of anguish, the whisper, or the shriek; 
as it might be conceived, of suffering humanity, 
that touched a sensibility in every bosom! At times 
this deep strain of pathos was all that could be 
heard, .and scarcely heard, sighing amid a desolate 
silence. But even when the minister’s voice grew 
high and commamling; when it gushed irrepressibly 
upwartl: when it assumed its utmost breadth and 
power, so overfMng the church as to burst its way 
through the solid walls and diffuse itself in the open 
air, still, if the auditor listened intently, and for the 
purpose, he could detect the same cry of pain. 
What was it? The complaint of a human heart, ^ 
sorrow-laden, perchance guilty, telling its secret* 
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whether of guilt or sorrow, to the great heart of 
mankind, beseeching its sympathy or forgireness, at 
every moment, in each accent, and never in vain! 
It was this profound and continual undertone that 
gave the clergyman his most appropriate power. 

During all this time Hester stood, sta toe-like, at 
the foot of the scaffold. If the minister’s voice had 
'not kept her there, there would nevertheless liave 
been an inevitable magnetism on that spot, whence 
she dated the first hour of her life of ignominy. 
There was a sense within her — ^too ill-defined to be 
made a thought, but weighing heavily on her mind 
— that her whole orb of life, both before and after, 
was connected with this spot, as with the one point 
that gave it unity. 

Little Pearl, meanwhile, had quitted her mother’s 
side, and was playing at her own will about the 
market-place. She made the somber crowd cheerful 
by her erratic and glistening ray; even as a bird 
of bright plumage illuminates a whole tree of duskj^ 
foliage by darting to and fro, half seen and half 
concealed amid the twilight of the clustering leax’^es. 
She had an undulating, but, oftentimes, a sharp and 
irregular movement. It indicated the restless vivac- 
ity of her spirit, which to-day was doubtly indefati- 
gable in its tipoe dance, because it was played upon 
and vibrated with her mother’s disquietude. When- 
ever Pearl saw anything to excite her ever-active 
and %vandering curiosity, she flew thitherward, and, 
as we might say, seized upon that man or thing as 
her own property, so far as she desired it, but with- 
out jdelding the minutest degree of control over her 
motions In requital. The Puritans looked on, and, 
if they smiled, were none the less inclined to pro- 
nounce the child a demon olf spring, from the In- 
desciabable charm of beauty and eccentricity that 
shone through her little figure, and sparkled with Its 
activity. She ran and looked the wild Indian in the 
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face, and he grew conscious of a nature wilder than 
bis own. Thence, with native audacity, but still with 
a reserve as characteristic, she flew into the midst 
of a group of mariners, the swarthy-cheeked wild 
men of the ocean, as the Indians were of the land; 
and they gazed wonderingiy and admiringly at 
Pearl, as if a flake of the sea-foam had taken the 
shape of a little maid, and were gifted with a soult 
of the sea-fu-e, that flashes beneath the prow in the 

One of these seafaring men — the shipmaster, in- 
deed, who had spoken to Hester Prynne-™-was so 
smitten with Pearfs aspect that he attempted to lay 
hands upon her, with purpose to snatch a kiss. 
Finding it as impossible to touch her as to catch a 
humming-bird in the air, he took from his hat the 
gold chain that was twisted about it, and threw it 
to the child. Pearl immediately twined it around 
ler neck and waist with such happy skill that, once 
seen there, it became a part of her, and it was diffi- 
cult to imagine her without it. 

“Thy mother is yonder woman with the scarlet 
letter,” said the seaman. “Wilt thou carry a mes- 
sage from me?” 

“If the message pleases me I will” answered 

Pearl. 

“ Then tell her,” rejoined he, “that I spake again 
with the black-a-visaged, hump-shouldered old doc- 
tor, and he engages to bring his friend, the gentle- 
man she w^ots of, aboard with him. So let thy 
mother take no thought, save for herself and thee* 
Wilt thou tell her this, thou witch-baby? ” 

“Mistress Hibbins says my father -is the Prince 
of the Air ! ” cried Pearl, with a naughty smile. “ If 
thou caJlest me that ill name I shall tell him of 
thee, and lie will chase thy sliip with a tempest” 

Pursuing a zigzag course across the market-place, 
the child returned to her mother, and communicated 
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what the mariner had said. Hester’s strong, calm, 
steadfastly enduring spirit almost sank at last on 
beholding this dark and grim countenance of an in*' 
evitable doom, which — at the moment when a pass- 
age seemed to open for the minister and herself 
out of their labyrinth of misery — showed itself, 
with an unrelenting smile, right in the midst of their 
*^ath. 

With her mind harrassed by the terrible perplex- 
ity in which the shipmaster’s intelligence involved 
her, she was also subjected to another trial. There 
were many people present, from the country round 
about, who had often heard of the scarlet letter, 
and to whom it had been made terrific by a hundred 
false or exaggerated rumors, but who had never be-- 
held it with their own bodily eyes. These, after 
exhausting other modes of amusement, now 
thronged about Hester Prynne with rude and boor* 
ish intrusiveness. Unscrupulous as it w^as, however, 
it could not bring them nearer than a circuit of sev- 
eral yards. At that distance they accordingly 
stood, fixed there by centrifugal force of the repug- 
nance which the mystic symbol inspired. The w^hole 
gang of sailors, likewise, observing the press of 
spectators, and learning the purport of the scarlet 
letter, came and thrust their sunburnt and despe- 
rado-looking faces into the ring. Even the Indians 
were affected by a sort of cold shadow of the white 
man’s curiosity, and, gliding through the crowd, 
fastened their snake-like eyes on Hester’s bosom, 
conceiving, perhaps, that the wearer of this bril- 
liantly . embroidered badge must needs be a personage 
of high dignity among her people. Lastly, the in- 
habitants of the town (their own interest in this 
worn-out subject languidly reviving Itself, by sym-* 
pathy with what they saw others feel) lounged idly 
to the same quarter, and tormented Hester Prynne, 
perhaps more than all the rest, with their cool, well- 
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acquainted gaze at her familiar shame, Hestey 
saw and recognized the self-same faces of that 
group of matrons, who had awaited her forthcoming 
from the prison-door, seven years ago— all save one, 
the youngest and only compassionate among them, 
whose burial robe she had since made. At the final 
hour, when she w’as so soon to fling aside the burn- 
ing letter, it had strangely become the center of 
more remark and excitement, and was thus made to 
sear her breast more painfully than any time since 
the first day she put it on, 

While Hester stood in that magic circle of igno- 
miny, where the cunning cruelty of her sentence 
seemed to have fixed her forever, the admirable 
preacher was looking down from the sacred pulpit 
upon an audience whose very inmost spirits had 
yielded to his control. The sainted minister in the 
church! The woman of the scarlet letter in the 
market-place! What imagination would have been 
irreverent enough to surmise that the same scorch- 
ing stigma was on them both! 


The eloquent voice, on which the souls of the 
listening audience had been borne aloft as on the 
swelling wares of the sea, at length came to a pause. 
There was a momentary silence, profound as what 
would follow the utterance of oracles. Then ensued 
a murmur and half-hushed tumult, as if the audi- 
tors, released from the high spell that had trans- 
ported them into the region of another's mind, were 
returning into themselves, with all their awe and 
wonder still heavy on them. In a moment more the 
crowd Vjegan to gush forth from the doors of the 
church. Now that there was an end, they needed 
other breath, more fit to support the gross and 
earthly life into which they relapsed, than that at- 
mosphere which the preacher had converted into 
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words of flame, and had burdened witli the rich 
fragrance of his thought. 

In the oi^en air their rapture broke into speech. 
The street and market-place absolutely babbled^ 
from side to side, with applause of the minister. 
His hearers could not rest until they had told one 
another of w^hat each knew better than he could 
tell or hear. According to theii* united testimony, 
never had man spoken in so wise, so high and so 
holy a spirit as he that spake this day; nor had 
inspiration ever breathed through mortal lips more 
evidently than it did through his. Its influence 
could foe seen, as it were, descending upon him, and 
possessing him, and continually lifting him out of 
the written discourse that lay before him, and filling 
him with ideas that must have been as marvelous to 
himself as to his audience. His subject, it ap- 
peared, had been the relation between the Deity and 
the communities of mankind, with a special refer- 
ence to the iNew England which they were here 
planting in the wilderness. And, as he drew to- 
wards the close, a spirit as of prophecy had come 
sipon him, constraining him to its purpose as might- 
ily as the old prophets of Israel -were constrained, 
only with this difference that, whereas the Jewish 
seers had denounced judgments and ruin on their 
country, it was his mission to foretell a high and 
glorious destiny for the newly gathered people of 
the Lord. But, throughout it all, and through the 
whole discourse, there had been a deep, sad under- 
tone of pathos, which could not be interpreted other- 
wj)*v. than as the natural regret of one soon to pass 
away. Yes, their minister whom they so loved — and 
who so loved them all that he could not depart 
heavenward without a sigh — ^had the foreboding of 
untimely death upon him, and would soon leave them 
in their tears ! This idea of his transitory stay on 
earth gave the last emphasis to the effect wHch the 
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preacher had produced; it was as if an angel, in hn 
passage to the skies, had shaken his bright wings 
over the people for an instant, and had shed down 
a showier of golden truths upon them. 

Thus, there had come to the Reverend Mr, Dim- 
mesdale— as to most men, in their various spheres, 
though seldom recognized until they see it far be- 
hind them— an epoch of life more brilliant and full 
of tritimph than any previous one, or than any 
%vhich could hereafter be. He stood, at this moment, 
on the very proudest eminence of superiority, to 
which the gifts of intellect, rich lore, prevailing 
eloquence, and a reputation of whitest sanctity, 
could exalt a clergyman in New England’s earliest 
days, %vhen the professional character was of itself 
a lofty pedestal. Such was the position which the 
minister occupied, as he bowed his head forward on 
the cushions of the pulpit, at the close of his Elec- 
tion Sermon. Meanwhile Hester Prjmne was stand- 
ing beside the scaffold of the pillory, with the scar- 
let letter still burning on her breast ! 

Now was heard again the clangor of music, and 
the measured tramp of the military escort, issuing 
from the church door. The procession was to be 
marshaled thence to the town-hall, where a solemn 
banquet would complete the ceremonies of the day. 

Once more, therefore, the train of venerable and 
majestic fathers was seen moving through a broad 
pathway of the people, who drew back reverently, 
on either side, as the Governor and magistrates, the 
old and wise men, the holy ministers, and all that 
were eminent and renowned advanced into the midst 
of them. “When they ’were fairly in the market- 
place, their }>Tesence was greeted by a shout. This 
— though doubtless it might acquire additional force 
and volume from the childlike loyalty which the 
age rewarded to its rulers — ^w'as felt to be an irre- 
pressible outburst of enthusiasm kindled in thiF 
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auditors by that high strain of eloquence which was 
yet reverberating in their ears. Each felt the Im- 
pulse In himself and, in the same breath, caught it ' 
from his neighbor. Within the church it had hardty 
been kept down; beneath the it pealed upward 
to the zenith. There were human beings enough, 
and enough of highly-wrought and symphonious 
feeling, to produce that more impressive sound than 
the organ tones of the blast, or the thunder, or the 
roar of the sea; even that mighty swell of many 
voices, blended into one great voice by the universai 
impulse which makes likewise one vast heart out of 
the many. Never, from the soil of New England, 
had gone up such a shout! Never, on Ne%v England 
soil, had stood the man honored by his mortal breth- 
ren as the preacher! 

How'' fared it with him then? Were there not the 
brilliant particles of a halo in the air about his 
head? So etherealized by spirit as he was, and sc/ 
apotheosized by worshipping admirers, did his foot- 
jSteps, in the procession, really tread upon the dust 
®f earth? ‘1 

As the ranks cf military men and civil fathers 
moved onward all eyes were turned towards the 
point where the minister was seen to approach 
among them. The shout died into a murmur, as 
one portion of the crowd after another obtained a 
glimpse of him. How' feeble and pale he looked, 1 
amid all his triumph! The energy — or say, rather, ! 
the inspiration which had held him up until he 
should have delivered the sacred message that j 
brought its owm strength along with it from Heaven ^ 
— was withdrawn, now that it had so faithfully per- 
formed its otilce. The glow, which they had just 
before beheld burning on his cheek, w*as extin- 'i 
guisbed, like a flame that sinks down hopelessly 
among the late-decaying embers. It .^emed hardly 
the face of a man alive, with suck 4 , deathlike 
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it was hardly a man with life in him that tottered 
on his path so nervelessJy, yet tottered, and did not 

fall 

One of his clerical brethren-^^t was the venerable 
4 Jhn Wilson— observing the state in which Mr. Mur 
mesdale was left by the retiring wave of intellect 
and sensibility, stepped forward hastily to oiFer life 
support. The minister tremulously, but decidedly 
repelled the old man^s arm. He still walked onward' 
if that movement could be so described, which 
rather resembled the wavering effort of an infant 
with its mother’s arms in view, outstretched to 
tempt him forward. And now, almost imperceptible 
as were the latter steps of his progress, he had come 
opposite the well-remembered and weather-darkened 
scaffold, where, long since, with all that dreary lapse 
of time between, Hester Prynne had encountered 
the world’s ignominious stare' There stood Hester, 
holding little Pearl by the hand! And there was 
the scarlet letter on her breast! The minister here 
made a pause, although the music still played the 
stately and rejoicing march to which the procession 
moved. It summoned him onward— onward to the 
festival ! — but here be made a pause. 

Bellingham for the last few moments had kept 
an anxioiLS eye upon him. He now left his own 
place in. the procession, and advanced to give assist- 
ance, judging, from Mr. Dimmesclale’s aspect, that 
he must otherwise inevitably fail. But there was 
something in the latter’s expression that warned 
back the magistrate, although a man not readily 
obeying the vague intimations that pass from one 
spirit to another. The crowd, meanwhile, looked on 
Aulh awe and wonder. This earthly faintness was^ 
in their view, only another phase of the minister’s 
celestial strength ; nor would it have seemed a mbs 
acle too liigh to be wrought for one so holy had he 
ascended before their- eyes, waxing dimmer and' 
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brighter, and fading at last into the light of heaven. 

He turned towards the scaffold, and stretched 
forth Ms arms, 

“ Hester,” said he, “ come hither ! Come, little 
Pearl!” 

It was a ghastly look with which he regarded 
them; but there was something at once tender and 
strangely triumphant in it. The child, with tise 
bird-like motion which was one of her characteris- 
tics ffew to him, and clasped her arms about his 
knees. Hester Prynne slowly, as if impelled by 
inevitable fate, and against her strongest will, like- 
wise drew near, but paused before she reached him. 
At this instant old Roger Chiilingworth thrust him- 
self through the crowd — or, perhaps, so aark, dis- 
turbed, and evil was his look, he rose up out of 
some nether region — to snatch back his victim from 
what he sought to do! Be that as it might, the old 
man rushed forward and caught the minister by the 
.■arm,.''. ' ' ■ ■ . - 

Madman, hold ! What is your purpose? ” whis- 
pered he. ‘‘Wave back that woman! Cast off this 
child! All shall be well! Do not blacken your 
fame and perish in dishonor! I can yet save you! 
Would you bring infamy on your sacred profes- 
■sion.?^ ' 

‘‘ Ha, tempter ! Methinks thou art too late ! ” an- 
swered the minister, encountering his eye, fearfully, 
but firmly. “ Thy power is not what it was ! With 
God’s help, I shall escape thee now ! ” 

He again extended his hand to the woman of the 
scarlet letter. 

“ Hester Prynne,” cried he, with a piercing earn- 
estness, “ in the name of Him, so terrible and so 
merciful, who gives me grace at this lost moment 
to do what, for my own heavy sin and miserable 
agony, I withheld myself from doing seven years 
ago — come hither now and twine thy strength about 
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mt i Tlw strength, Hester, but let it be guided by 
the will which God hath granted me 1 This wretched 
and wronged old man is opposing it with all Ms 
might !~-with all his own might and the iiend’s. 
Come, Hester, come ! Support me up yonder scaf-* 
fold!” 

The crovv^d was in a tumult. The men of rank 
and dignit 3 % who stood more immediately around 
the clergyman, were so taken by surprise, and so 
perplexed as to the purport of what they saw— 
unable to receive the explanation which most read* 
ily presented itself, or to imagine any other — that 
they remained silent and inactive spectators of the 
judgment which Providence seemed about to work. 
They beheld the minister, leaning on Hester’s 
shoulder, and supported by her arm around Mm, 
approach the scaffold, and ascend its steps, while 
still the little hand of the sin-born child was clasped 
in his. Old Roger Chillingworth followed,, as one 
intimately connected with the drama of guilt and 
sorro^v in which they had all been actors, and well 
entitled, therefore, to be present at its closing, scene. 

‘‘ Hadst thou sought the whole earth over,” said 
he, looking darkly at the clergyman, “there was no 
place so secret, no high place nor lowly place, where 
thou couldst have escaped me, save on this very 
scaffold I ” 

“Thanks be to Ilim who hath led me thither!” 
answered the minister. 

Tet be trembled and turned to Hester with an 
expression of doiibt and anxiety in his eyes, not the 
less evidently betrayed, that there was a feeble 
smile upon his lips. 

“ Is not this better,” murmured he, “than what we 
dreamed of in the forest?” 

“I know not! I know not I” she hurriedly re- 
plied. “Better? Yea; so we may both die, and 
little Pearl die with us ! ” 
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“For thee and Pearl, be it as God shall order,*’ 
said the minister; “and God is mercifuU Let me 
now do xhe will which He hath made plain before 
my sight. For, Hester, I am a dying man. So let 
me make haste to take my shame upon me ! ” 

Partly supported by Hester Prynne, and holding 
one hand of little Pearl’s, the Reverend Mr. Dlm- 
mesdale turned to the dignified and venerable 
rulers; to the holy ministers, who w^ere his brethren; 
tc the people, wiiose gi*eat heart was thoroughly ap- 
palled, yet overflowing with tearful sympathy, as 
knowing that some deep life-matter — which, if full 
of sin, was full of anguish and repentance likewise 
— was now' to be laid open to them. The sun, but 
little past its meridian, shone down upon the clergy- 
man, and gave a distinctness to his figure, as he 
stood out from all the earth, to put in his plea of 
guilty at the bar of Eternal Justice. 

“ People of New England ! ” cried he, wdth a voice 
that rose over them, high, solemn and majestic, yet 
had always a tremor through it, and sometimes a 
shriek, struggling up out of a fathomless depth of 
remorse and woe, “ ye that have loved me I — ye that 
have deemed me holy I — behold me here the one sin- 
ner of the w'orld! At last! at last! I stand upon 
the spot W'bere, seven years since, I should have 
stood; here, with this woman, whose arm, more 
than the little strength wherewith I have crept 
hithenvard, sustains me, at this dreadful moment, 
from groveling down upon my face! Lo, the scar- 
let letter which Hester w^ears! Ye have all shud- 
dered at it! Wherever her %valk hath been — wher- 
ever, so miserably burdened, she may have hoped 
to find repose — it hath cast a lurid gleam of awe 
and horrible repugnance round about her. But 
there stood one in the midst of you, at whose brand 
of sin and infamy ye have not shuddered ! ” 

It seemed at this point as if the minister must 
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“May God forgive thee!’’ said the minister. 
^ Thouj too, has deeply sinned 1 ” 

He withdrew his dying eyes from the old man, 
and fixed them on the woman and the child. 

“My little Peai-1,” said he, feebly, and there was 
a sweet and gentle smile over his ^ace, as of a spirit 
sinking into deep repose; nay, now that the burden 
was removed, it seemed almost as if he would be 
spoi'tive with the child, “ dear little Pearl, wilt thou 
kiss me now? Thou wouldst not, yonder, in the 
forest, but now thou wilt?” 

Pearl kissed his lips. A spell was broken. The 
great scene of grief, in which the wuid infant bore 
a part, had developed ail her sjunpathies; and as 
her tears fell upon her father’s cheek, they 'were 
the pledge that she would grow up amid human joy 
and sorrow, nor forever do battle with the world, 
but be a woman in it. Towards her mother, too, 
Pearl’s errand as a messenger of anguish was all 
fulfilled. 

“ Hester,” said the clergyman, “ farewell! ” 

“ Shall we not meet again? ” w-hispered she, bend- 
ing her face close to his. “ Shall we not spend our 
immortal life together? Surely, surely, we have 
ransomed one another, with all this woe? Thou 
lookest far into eternity, with those bright dying 
eyes ! Then tell me what thou seest.” 

“Hush, Hester, hush!” said he, with tremulous 
solemnity. “ The law we broke! the sin here so 
awfully revealed! Let those alone be in thy 
thoughts! I fear! I fear! It may be that, when 
we forgot our God, when we violated our reverence 
each for the other’s soul, it was thencefortli vain to 
hope that we could meet hereafter in an everlasting 
and pure reunion. God knows, and He is merciful? 
He hath proved His mercy, most of all, in my afflic- 
tions. By giving me this burning torture to bear 
upon my breast ! By sending yonder dark and ter- 
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I rible old man, to keep the torture always at red- 
j heat! By bringing me hither, to die this death of 
I triumphant Ignominy before the people! Had 
either of these agonies been wanting I had been lost 
? forever ! Praised be His name I His will be done 1 
Farewell ! ” 

That final ^vord came forth with the mimstePs 
expiring breath. The mnititnde, silent till then, 
broke out in a strange, deep voice of awe and won- 
! cler, wiilch could not as yet hnd utterance, save in 
! this murmur that rolled so heavily after the de- 
. parted spirit. 

THE BEVEEEND ARTHUR BIMMES- 
DALE 

(From The Scarlet Letter ”) 

I N order to free his mind from this indistinctness 
and duplicity of impression, which vexed it with 
a strange disquietude, Ihe Hev, Arthur Dimmesdale 
recalled and more and more thoroughly defined die 
plans w^hich Hester Prynne and himself had^ 
sketched for their departure. It had been deter- 
mined between them that the Old World, with its 
crowTls and cities, offered them a more eligible 
shelter and concealment than the wilds of New 
England, or all America, with its alternatives of an 
Indian wigwam or the few settlments of Europeans, 
scattered thinly along the seaboard. Hester could 
take it upon herself to secure the passage of two 
Individuals and a child, with all the secrecy which 
cireums lances rendered more than desirable. 

The minister had Inquired of Hester, with no 
I little interest, the precise tiioe at which the vessel 
! might be expected to depart. It would l>e on the 
; fourth day from ihe present. That is most fortu- 
! natef^ he had said to himself. The reason why Rev- 
I erend Mr. Dimmesdale considered it so very fortu- 
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Rate was because on the third day from the present 
he was to preach the Election Sermon ; and as such 
an occasion formed an honorable epoch in the life 
of a New England clergyman, he could not have 
chanced upon a more suitable mode and time of ter-« 
minating his official career. “ At least, they shall 
say of me,” thought this exemplary man, “that I 
leave no public duty unperformed nor ill per- 
formed!” Sad indeed that introspection so pro- 
found and acute as this poor minister's should be 
so miserably deceived 1 We have had, and still may 
have worse things to tell of him; but none, we ap- 
prehend, so pitiably weak; no evidence at once so 
slight and irrefragible of a subtle disease that had 
long since begun to eat into the real substance of his 
character. No man, for any considerable period, 
can wear one face to himself and another to the 
multitude, without finally getting bewildered as to 
which may be the true. 

The excitement of Mr. Dimmesdale’s feelings, a& 
he returned from his interview with Hester, lent liim 
unaccustomed physical energy, and hurried him 
townward at a rapid pace. As he drew near the 
town he took an impression of change from the 
series of familiar objects that presented themselves. 
It seemed not yesterday, not one, not two, but many 
days or even years ago, since he had quitted them. 
There was indeed each former trace of the street, as 
he remembered it, and all the peculiarities of the 
houses, with the due multitude of gabies, peaks, 
and a weathercock at every point where Ms 
memory suggested one. Not the less, ho%vever, came 
this importunately recurring sense of change. The 
same was true as regarded the acquaintances whom 
he met, and all the well-known shapes of human life 
about the little town. They looked neither older nor 
younger now; the beards of the aged were no 
whiter, nor could the creeping babe of yesterday 
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walk on his feet to-day. It was impossible to de- 
scribe in what respect they differed from the in- 
dividuals on whom he had so recently bestowed a 
parting glance; and yet the minister’s deepest sense 
seemed to inform him of their mutability. A sim- 
ilar impresSiOn struck him roost remarkably as he 
passed under the walls of his omti church Xhe 
edifice had so reiy strange and yet so familiar an 
aspect, that Mr. Dimmesdale’s mind vibrated be- 
hveen two ideas: either that he had seen it only in 
a dieam hitherto, or that he was merely dreaminsf 
about it now, ® 

liiis phenomenon, in the Tarious shapes which it 
assumed, indicated no external change, but so sud- 
den and important change in the spectator of the 
familiar scene, that the intervening space of a single 
day had operated upon his. consciousness like the 
lapse of years. The minister’s own will, and Hes- 
ter’s will, and the fate that grew between them, had 
wrought this transformation. It was the same town 
as heretofore; but the same minister returned not 
from the forest. He might have said to the friends 
who greeted him, “ I am not the man for whom you 
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nate and startled minister. At every step he was 
impelled to do some strange, wild, wicked thing or 
other, with a sense “that it would be at once involun- 
tary and intentional; in spite of himself, yet grow- 
ing out of a profounder self than that wdiich op- 
posed the impulse. 

For instance: He met one of his own deacons. 
The good old man addressed him with the paternal 
aifection and patriarchal privilege which his vener- 
able age, his upright and holy character, and his 
station in the Church, entitled him to use; and. 
conjoined with this, the deep, almost worshiping 
respect which the minister’s professional and private 
claims alike demanded. Never was there a more 
beautiful example of how the majesty of age and 
wisdom may comport with the obeisance and respect 
enjoined upon it, as from a lower social rank and 
inferior order of endowment, tow'ard a higher. Now 
during a conversation of some two or three mo- 
ments between the Reverend Mr. Dimrnesdale and 
this excellent and hoary-headed deacon, it was only 
by the most careful self-control that the former 
could refrain from uttering certain blasphemous 
suggestions that rose into his mind respecting the 
coramimiGn-supper. He absolutely trembled, and 
turned pale as ashes, lest his tongue should %vag it- 
self in utterances of those horrible matters, and 
plead his own consent for so doing, without his 
having fairly given it. And even with this terror 
in his heart, he could hardly avoid laughing to 
imagine how the sanctified old patriarchal deacon 
would have been petrified by his minister’s Impiety. 

Again, another incident of the same nature: Hur- 
rying along the street, the Reverend IMr. Birmnes- 
dale encountered the eldest female member of Ms 
church; a most pious and exemplary old dame, 
poor, widowed, lonely, and with a heart as full of 
reminiscences about her dead husband and children, 
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and her dead friends of long ago, as a burial 
ground is full of storied gravestones. Yet all this 
which would else have been such heavy sorrow, was 
made almost a solemn joy to her devout old soul 
by religious consolations and the truths of Scripture 
wherewith she had fed herself continually for more 
than thirty years. And since Mr. Dimmesdale had 
taken her in charge the good granddame’s chief 
earthly comfort— which unless it had been likewise 
a heavenly comfort could have been none at all— 
was to meet her pastor, whether casually or of 
set purpose, and be refreshed with a word of warm, 
fragrant, heaven-breathing gospel truth from his 
beloved lips into her dulled but rapturously atten- 
tive ear. But on this occasion, up to the moment 
of putting his lips to the old woman’s ear, Mr. 
Dimmesdale, as the great enemy of souls would 
have it, could recall no text of Scripture, or aught 
else,^ except a brief, pithy, and, as it then appeared 
to him, unanswerable argument against the immor- 
tality of the human soul. The instilment thereof 
into her mind would probably have caused this aged 
sister to drop down dead at once, as by the effect 
of an intensely poisonous infection. What he really 
did whisper the minister could never afterward 
recollect. There was perhaps a fortunate disorder 
in his utterance, which failed to impart any dis- 
tinct idea to the good widow’s comprehension, or 
which Providence interpreted after a method of its 
own. Assuredly, as the minister looked back, he 
beheld mi expression of divine gratitude and 
ecstasy that seemed like the shine of the Celestial 
City cm her face, so wrinkled and ashy pale. 

Again, a third instance: After parting from the 
old church-member, he met the youngest sister of 
them all. It was a maiden newly-won— and won, by 
the Reverend j\Tr. Dimmesdale’s own sermon, on the 
Sabbath his vigil— to barter the transitory 
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pleasures of the world for the heavenly hope that 
was to assume brighter substance as life grew dark 
around hera and which would gild the utter gioora 
with hnal glory. She was fair and pure as a lily 
that had bloomed in Paradise. The minister knew 
well that he was himself enshrined within the stain- 
less sanctity of her heart, which hung its snowy cur- 
tains about his image, imparting to religion the 
warmth of love, and to love a religious purity. 
Satan, that afternoon, had surely led the poor 
young girl away from her mother’s side, and 
thrown her into the pathway of this sorely tempted, 
or — shall we not say? this lost and desperate man. 
As she drew near, the arch-fiend whispered him to 
condense into a small compass and drop into her 
tender bosom a germ of evil that would be sure to 
blossom darkly soon, and bear black fruit betimes. 
Such was his sense of power over this virgin’s soul, 
trusting him as she did, that the minister felt 
potent to blight all the field of innocence with 
but one wicked look, and develop all its opposite 
with but a word. So — with a mightier struggle 
than he had yet sustained — be held his Geneva 
cloak before Ms face, and hurried onward, making 
no sign of recognition, and leaving the young sister 
to digest his rudeness as she might. She ransacked 
her conscience, which was full of harmless little 
matters — like her pocket or her workbag — and took 
herself to task, poor thing I for a thousand 
imaginary faults; and w^ent about her household 
duties with swollen eyelids the next morning. 

Before the minister had time to celebrate his 
victory over this last temptation, he was conscious 
of another impulse, more ludicrous, and almost as 
horrible. It was to stop short in the road, and 
teach some very -wicked words to a knot of little 
Puritan children who were playing there, and had 
but just begun to talk. Denying himself tills 
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freak, as unworthy of his doth, he met a drunken 
sefiman, one of the ship’s crew from the Spanish 
Main. And here, since he had so valiantly forborne 
all other wkkedncss, poor Mr. Dimmesdale longed 
at least to shake hands with the tarry blackguard, 
and recreate himself with a few improper jests', 
such as dissolute sailors so abound with and a 
volley of good, round, and heaven-defying oaths \ 
It vvjis not so much a better principle as partly his 
natural good taste, and still more his buckrammed 
habit of clerical decorum, that carried him through 
■the latter crisis. . 

“ What is it that haunts and tempts me thus ? 
cried the minister to himself, at length, pausing in 
the street, and striking his hand against his fore- 
head. Am I mad ? or am I given over utterly to 
the fiend ? Did I make a contract with him m the 
forest, and sign it with my blood ? And does he 
now summon to its fulfilment by suggesting the 
performance of every wickedness which his most 
foul imagination can conceive ? ” 

At the moment when the Reverend Mr. Dimmes- 
flale thus communed with himself, and struck his 
forehead with his hand, old Mistress Hibbins, the 
reputed witch-lady, is said to have been passing by. 
She made a very grand appearance; having on a 
high iiead-drcss, a rich gown of velvet, and a ruif 
done up with the famous yellow starch of which 
Ann Turner, her especial friend, had taught her 
the secret, before this last good lady had been 
hanged for Sir Thomas Overbury's -murder. 
Whether the witch had read the miniseer’s thoughts 
or no, she came to a full stop, looked shrewdly into 
his face, smiled craftily, and tliough little given 
to converse with clergymen began a conversation' 

“ So, Eeverend Sir, you have made a visit into the 
foresV observed the witch-lady, nodding her high 
head-dress at him. “ The next time I pray yon to 
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allow me only a fair warning, and I shall be proud 
to bear you company. Without taking overmuch 
upon my good word will go far toward 

gaining any strange gentleman a fair reception 
from jmnder potentate you wot of.” 

profess, Madam,” answered the clergyman, 
with a grave obeisance such as the lady’s rank 
demanded, and his good breeding made imperative, 

I profess, on my conscience and character, that I 
am utterly bewildered as touching the purport of 
your words. I went not into the forest to seek a 
potentate; neither do I at any future time design 
a visit thither with a view to gaming favor of such 
personage. My one sufficient reason was to greet 
that pious friend of mine, the Apostle Eliot, and 
rejoice with him over the many precious souls he 
hath won from heathendom.” 

“Ha, ha, ha !” cackled the old witch-lady, still 
nodding her high head-dress at the minister. “Well, 
well, we must not talk thus in the daytime ! You 
carry it offi like an old hand ! But at midnight, 
and in the forest, we shall have other talk 
together!” 

She passed on with her aged stateliness, but often 
turned back her head, and smiling at him, like one 
willing to recognize a secret intimacy of connec- 
tion.,".' ■ ' ■ 

“ Have I then sold myself,” thought the minister, 
“to the fiend wdiom, if men say true, this yellow- 
starched and velveted old hag has chosen for her 
prince and master ?” 

The wretched minister ! He bad made a bargain 
very like it !■,. Tempted . "by , a dream of happiness, 
he had yielded by deliberate choice, as he had never 
done before, to what he knew was deadly sin. And 
the infectious poison of that sin had been thus 
rapidly diffused throughout his moral system. It 
had slnpeffed ail blessed impulses, and awakened 
Qm 
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Mo vivid life the whole brotherhood of bad ones. 
Scorn, bitterness, unprovoked malignity, gratuitous 
desire of ill, ridicule of whatever was good and 
holy, all aivoke to tempt even ^vhiie they frisrhtened 
film. And his encounter with old Mistress Hibbias, 
If it were a real incident, did but show his sym* 
pathy and fellowship with wicked mortals and 'the 
world of perverted spirits. 

He had by this time reached his dwelling on the 
redge of the burial-ground, and hastening up the 
stairs, took refuge in his study. The minister was 
glad to have reached tliis shelter without first be- 
traying liimself to the world by any of those 
strange and wicked eccentricities to which he had 
been continually impelled while passing through the 
streets. He entered the accustomed room, and 
looked around him on its books, its windows, its 
fireplace, and the tapestried comfort of the walls, 
with the same perception of strangeness that had 
haunted him throughout his walk from the forest 
deli into the town, and thitherward. Here he had 
studied and written; here had gone through fast 
and vigil, and come forth half alive; here had 
striven to pray; here borne a hundred thousand 
agonies ! There was the Bible, in its rich old 
Hebrew, with Moses and the Prophets speaking to 
him, and God’s voice through ail ! There on the 
table, wAh the inky pen beside it was an unfinished 
sermon, with a sentence broken in the midst, where 
his thoughts had ceased to gush out upon the page 
two days before. He knew that It was himself, tlie 
thin and white-cheeked minister, who had done and 
suffered these things, and WTitten thus far into the 
Election Sermon I But he seemed to stand apart, 
and eye this former self with scornful, pitying, but 
half envious curiosity. That self was gone. An- 
other man had returned out of the forest; a wiser 
one; with a knowledge of hidden mysteries which 
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llie simplicity of the former never could have 
reached. A bitter kind of knowledge that! 

While occupied with these reflections a knock 
came at the door of the study, and the minister 
said, Come in I — not wholly devoid of an idea 
that he might behold an evil spirit* And so he did I 
It was old Roger Chillingworth that entered. The 
minister stood, white and speechless, with one hand 
on the Hebrew Scriptures, and the other spread 
upon his breast. 

“Welcome home, Reverend Sir,” said the pliysi*- 
cian. “And how found you that godly man, the 
Apostle Eliot ? But methinks, dear Sir, you look 
pale; as if the travel through the wilderness had 
been too soi*e for you. Will not my aid be requisite 
to put you in heart and strength to preach your 
Election Sermon ? ” 

“Nay, I think not so,” rejoined the Re%"erend 
Mr. Dimmesdale. “My journey, and the sight of 
the holy Apostle yonder, and the free air which I 
have breathed, have done me good after so long 
conflnment in my study. I think to need no more 
of your drugs, my kind physician, good though they 
be, and administered by a friendly hand.” 

All this time Roger Chiliingworth was looking at 
the minister with the grave and intent regard of a 
physician toward his patient. But in spite of all 
this outward show the latter was almost convinced 
of the old man’s knowledge, or, at least, his con- 
fident suspicion, with x’espect to his own interview 
with Hester Prynne. The physician knew then that 
in the minister’s regard he w^as no longer a trusted 
friend, but his bitterest enemy. vSo inuch being 
known, it would appear natural that a part of it 
shotild be expressed. It is singular, however, how 
long a time often passes before words embody 
things; and with' what security tw^o persons who 
choose to avoid a certain subject may approach Its 
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very verge, and retire without disturbing it. Thus 
the minister felt no apprehension that Roger CM- 
iingworth^ would touch, in express words, upon the 
real position which they sustained toward one 
another. Yet did the physidan, in his dark way, 
creep frightfully near the secret. 

Were It not better” said he, “that you use my 
poor skill to-night ? Yeriiy, my dear sir, we must 
take pains to make you strong and vigorous for this 
occasion of the Election discourse. The people 
look for great things from you; apprehending that 
another year may come about and find their pastor 
■gone.” 

l;ea, to another world,” replied the minister 
with pious resignation. “ Heaven grant it may be 
to a better one; for in good sooth, I hardly think 
to tarry with my flock through the flitting seasons 
vf another year I But touching your medicine, kind 
^ir, in my present frame of body, I need it not.” 

“ I joy to hear it,” answered the physician. 
may be that my remedies, so long administered in 
vain, begin now to take due effect. Happy man 
were I, and well deserving of New England’s grati- 
tude, could I achieve this cure !” 

“ I thank you from my heart, most watchful 
friend.” said the Reverend Mr. Himmesdale, with a 
solemn smile, “I thank you, and can but requite 
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whicli lie wrote with such an impulsive flow of 
thought and emotion that he fancied himself lU'* 
spired I and wondered that Heaven should see fit to 
transmit the grand and solemn music of its oracles 
througn so foui an organ-pipe as he, Howevers 
leaving that mystery to solve itself, or go unsolved 
forever, he drove his task onward with earnest 
haste and ecstasy. Thus the night fled away, as if 
St were a winged steed, and he careering upon it, 
Morning came, and peeped blushing through the 
curtains; and at last sunrise threw a golden beam 
into the study, and laid it right across the minister's 
bedazzled eyes. There he was, with his pen stil/ 
■between his fingers, and a vast, immeasurable tract 
written space behind him! 


THE MARKET-PLACE^ 

(From The Scarlet Letter 

T he grass-plot before the jail, in Prison jLan^ 
on a certain summer morning, not less than 
two centuries ago, was occupied by a pretty large 
number of the inhabitants of Boston; all with their 
eyes Intently fastened on the iron-clamped oaken 
doorr Amongst any other population, or at' a later 
period in the history of New England, the grim 
ri^dity that petrified the bearded physiognomies of 
these good people would, have augured some awful 
business in hand. It could have betokened nothing 
liiort of the anticipated execution of some noted 
eulprit, on whom the ■ sentence of a legal tribunal 
had but confirmed ■ the verdict of public sentiment. 
But, In that early, severity of the I^uritan character, 
an Inference of this kind could not so indubitably be 
drawn. It might be that a sluggish bond-servant, or 
Ml undutfful child, whom his parents had given over 
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to the civil authority, was to be corrected at the 
whipping-post. It might be, that an Antinomian, a 
Quaker, or other heterodox religionist was to be 
scourged out of the town, or an idle and vagrant 
Indian, whom the white man’s tire-water had made 
riotous about the streets, was to be driven with 
stripes into the shadow of the forest. It might be, 
too, that a witch, like old Mistress Hibbins, the bit- 
ter-tempered widow of the magistrate, was to die 
upon iiie gallows. In either case, there was very 
much the same solemnity of demeanor on the part of 
the spectators; as befitted a people amongst whom 
religion and law were almost identical, and in whose 
character both were so thoroughly interfused that the 
mildest and the severest acts of public discipline were 
alike made venerable and awful. Meager, indeed, 
and cold was the sympathy that a transgressor might 
look for, from such bystanders, at the scaifold. On 
the other hand, a penalty which, in our days, would 
infer a degree of mocking infamy and ridicule 
might then be invested with almost as stern a dig- 
nity as the punishment of death itself. 

It was a circumstance to be noted, on the summer 
morning when our story begins its course, that the 
women, of whom there were several in the crowd, 
appeared to take a peculiar interest in whatever 
penal infliction might be expected to ensue. The age 
had not so much refinement that any sense of im- 
propriety restrained the wearers of petticoat and 
farthingale from stepping forth into the public ways, 
and wedging their not unsubstantial persons, if occa- 
sion w’ere, into the throng nearest to the scaffold 
at an execution. Morally, as well as materially, there 
was a coarser fiber in those wives and maidens of old 
English birth and breeding than in their fair de- 
scendants, separated from them by a series of six 
or seven generations; for, throughout that chain of 
ancestry, every successive mother has transmitted 
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to her child a fainter bloom, a more delicate and 
briefer beauty, and a slighter physical frame, if not 
a character of less force and solidity, than her own. 
The women wdio were now standing about the prison** 
door stood within less than half a century of the 
period when the man-like Elizabeth had been the not 
altogether unsuitable representative of the sex. They 
were her countrywomen; and the beef and ale of 
their native land, with a moral diet not a whit more 
rehned, entered largely into their composition. The 
bright morning sun, therefore, shone on broad 
shoulders and w^eli-developecl busts, and on round 
and ruddy cheeks, that had ripened in the far-off 
island, and had hardly yet grown paler or thinner 
in the atmosphere of New* England. Iliere was, 
moreover, a boldness and rotundity of speech among 
these matrons, as most of them seemed to be, that 
would startle us of the present day, whether in re- 
spect to its purport or its volume of tone. 

“Goodwives,” said a hard-featured dame of fifty, 
** I’ll tell ye a piece of my mind. It would be greatly 
for the public behoof if we wmmen, being of mature 
age and church-members in good repute, should have 
the handling of such maief actresses as this Hester 
Prynne. What think ye, gossips If the hussy stood 
up for judgment before us five, that are now 
here in a knot together, would she come off with 
such a sentence as the wmrshipful magistrates have 
awarded? Marry, I trow not!” 

‘‘People say,” said another, “that the Beverciid 
Master Dimmesdale, her godly pastor, takes it very 
grievously to heart that such a scandal should have 
come upon his congregatioTn.” 

“The magistrates are God-fearing getil-Iemen, imt 
merciful overmuch, — that is a truth,” added a tliird 
autumnal matron. “At the very least, tliey should 
have put the brand of a hot iron on Hester Prynne’s 
forehead. Madam Hester w^ould have winced at that, 
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1 warrant me. But she,*— the naughty haggage,-*, 
Bttle will she care what they put upon the bodice 
of her gown I Why, look you, she may cover it with 
a brooch, or such like heathenish adornmenti and so 
walk the streets^as brave as ever!’* 

Ah, but/" Interposed, more softly, a young wife^ 
holding a child by the hand, let her cover the mark 
as she wiii, the pang of it will be always In her 
heart.’® ■ : 

What do we talk of marks and brands, whether 
on the bodice of her gown, or tiie flesh of her fore- 
head?” cried another female, the ugliest as well as 
the most pitiless of these self-constituted judges. 
^ThiS woman has brought shame upon us all, and 
ought to die. Is there not law for it? Truly there 
Is, both in the Scripture and the statute-book. Then 
let the magistrates, who have made it of no effect, 
thank themselves if their own wives and daughters go 
astray ! ” 

‘‘Mercy on us* goodwife,” exclaimed a man in 
the crowd, “is there no virtue in womm save what 
springs from a wholesome fear of the gallows? That 
is the hardest word yet! Hush, now, gossips! for the 
lock is turning in the prison door, and here comes 
Mistress Frynne herself/’ 

The door of the Jail being flung open from withlnt 
there appeared, in the first place, like a black 
shadow* emerging into sunshine, the grim and grisly 
presence of the town-beadie, with a sword by his 
side, and bis staff of office in his hand. This person* 
age prefigured and represented in his aspect the 
wdiole dismal severity of the Puritanic code of law, 
which it w^as his business to administer In its final 
and closest application to the offender. Stretching 
forth the official staff in fais left hand, he laid his 
right upon the shoulder of a young- woman, whom 
he thus drew forward; until, on the threshold 
the prison-door she repelled him by an action 
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marked with natural dignitjr and force of character, 
and stepped into the open air as if by her own free 
will. She bore In her arms a child, a baby of some 
three months old, who -winked and turned aside its 
little face from the too vivid light of day; because 
its existence, heretofore, had brought it acquainted 
oiily with the gray twilight of a dungeon, or other 
darksome apartment of the prison. 

When the young woman — the mother of this child 
— stood fully revealed before the crowd, it seemed 
to be her first impulse to clasp the infant close!}" 
to her bosom; not so much by an imp^ilse of moth- 
erly affection, as that she might thereby conceal a 
certain token wiiich was wrought or fastened into 
her dress. In a moment, however, wisely judging 
that one token of her shame would but poorly serve 
to hide another, she took the baby on her arm, and, 
with a burning blush, and yet a haughty smile, and 
a glance that would not be abashed, looked around 
at her townspeople and her neighbors. On tlie 
breast of her gown, in fine red cloth, surrounded 
with an elaborate embroidery and fantastic flour- 
ishes of gold thread, appeared the letter A. It was 
so artistically done, and with so much fertility and 
gorgeous luxuriance of fancy, that it had all the 
effect of a last and fitting decoration to the apparent 
w^hich she wore; and which was of a splendor in ac- 
cordance with the taste of the age, bat greatly be- 
yond what was allowed b}>^ the sumptuary regulations 
of the colony. 

The young woman was tall, with a figure of perfect 
elegance on a large scale. She had dark and abun- 
dant hair, so glossy that it brew off the sunsinne 
with a gleam, and a face which, besides being beau- 
tiful from regularity of feature and richness of 
complexion, bad the impressiveness belonging to a 
marked brow and deep black eyes. She was lady- 
like, too, after the manner of the feminine gentility 
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of the old dames, “if we stripped Madam Hester’s 
rich gown off her dainty shoulders; and as for the 
red letter which she hath stitched so curiouslv. I’ll 
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bestow a rag of mine own rlieumntlc flannel, to make 
a litter one!’’ 

** Oh, peace, neighbor, peace ! ” whispered their 
youngest companion; “do not let her hear you! Kot 
a stitch in that embroidered letter but she htis feit 
it in her heart,” 

The grim beadle now made a gesture with his staff. 

“ Make w^ay, good people, make way, in the King’s 
name!” cried he, “Open a passage; and I promise 
ye, Mistress Prynne shall be set where man, %vomim, 
and child may have a fair sight of her brave apparel, 
from this time till an hour past meridian. A bless-' 
ing on the righteous Colony of the iMassachusetts, 
where iniquity is dragged out into the sunshine! 
Come along. Madam Hester, and show your scarlet 
letter in the market-place!” 

A lane was forthwith opened through the cro%vd of 
spectators. Preceded by the beadle, and attended 
by an irregular procession of stern-browed men and 
unkindiy-visaged women, Hester Prynne set fortii 
towards the place appointed for her punishment. 
A crowd of eager and curious school-iioys, under- 
standing little of the matter in hand, except that it 
gave them a half-holiday, ran before her pi’ogress, 
turning their heads continually to stare into her 
face, and at the winking baby in her arms, and at 
the ignominious letter on her breast. It was nc 
great distance, in those days, from the prison-door 
to the market-place. Measured by the prisoner's ex- 
perience, however, it might be reckoned a journey 
of some length; for, haughty as her demeanor was, 
she perchance underwent an agony from every foot- 
step of those that thronged to see her, as if her 
heart had been flung into the street for them all to 
spiirn and trample upon. In our nature, however, 
there Is a provision, alike marvelous and merciful, 
that the sufferer should never know the intensity of 
what he endures by its present torture, but chiefly 
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by Ihe pang that rankles after it. With almest a 
serene deportment, therefore, Hester Piynne passed 
through this por tion of her ordeal, and came to a sort 
of seaSoid, at the western extremity of the market- 
place. It stood nearly beneath the eaves of Boston’s 
earliest church, and appeared to be a fixture there. 

In iacts this scaffold constituted a portion of a 
penal machine, which now, for two or three genera- 
t.ions past, has been merely historical and tradition- 
ary among ns, but was held, in the old time, to be 
as effectual an agent, in the promotion of good citi- 
zenship, as ever was the guillotine among the terror- 
ists of France. It was, in short, the platform of the 
pillory; and above it rose the framework of that in- 
strument of discipline, so fashionedi as to confine 
the human head in its tight grasp, and thus hold it 
up to the public gaze. The very ideal of ignominy 
was embodied and made manifest in this contrivance 
of w’-ood and iron. There can be no outrage, me- 
thinks, against our common nature, — ^whatever be 
the delinquencies of the indivIdual,-.no outrage more 
flagrant than to forbid the culprit to hide his face 
for shame, as it was the essence of this punishment 
to do. In Hester Prynne’s instance, however, as not 
infrequently In other cases, her sentence bore, that 
she should stand a certain time upon the platform, 
but without undergoing that gripe about the neck 
and confinement of the head, the proneness to which 
was the most devilish characteristic of this ugly en- 
gine, Knowing well her part, she ascended a flight 
of wooden steps, and was thus displayed to the 
surroundiiig multitude, at about the height of a 
man’s shoulders above the street. 

Mad there been a Papist among the crowd of Puri- 
tans, he might have seen in this beautiful woman, so 
picturesque in her attire and mien, and with the 
infant at her bosom, an object to remind him of the 
image of Divine Maternity, which so many .IHus- 
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trioxis painters have vied with one another to repre- 
sent; something which should remind him, indeed, 
but only by contrast, of that sacred image of sinless 
motherhood, whose infant was to redeem the world. 
Here, there was the taint of deepest sin in the most 
sacred quality of human life, working such effect, 
that the world was only the darker for this woman’s 
beauty, and the more lost for the infant that she 
had borne. 

The scene was not without a mixture of a%ve, such 
as must always invest the spectacle of guilt and 
shame in a fellow-creature, before society shall have 
grown corrupt enough to smile, instead of shudder- 
ing, at it. The witnesses of Hester Prynne’s dis- 
grace had not yet passed beyond their simplicity. 
They were stern enough to look upon her death, 
had that been the sentence, without a murmur at its 
severity, but had none of the heartlessness of an- 
other social state, which would find only a theme for 
jest in an exhibition like the present. Even had 
there been a disposition to turn the matter into 
ridicule, it must have been repressed and overpow- 
ered by the solemn presence of men ho less dignified 
than the Governor, and several of his counsellors, a 
judge, a general, and the ministers of the town; all 
of whom sat or stood in a balcony of the meeting- 
house, looking down upon the platform. When such 
personages could constitute a part of the spectacle, 
without risking the majesty or reverence of rank 
and office, it was safely to be inferred that the in- 
fliction of a legal sentence would have an earnest 
and effectual meaning. Accordingly, the crou'd was 
somber and grave. The unhappy culprit sustained 
herself as best a woman might, under the hea^y 
weight of a thousand unrelenting eyes, all fastened 
upon her, and concentrated at her bosom. It was 
almost intolerable to be borne. Of an impulsive and 
passionate nature, she had fortified herself to en- 
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comit&T the stings and venomous stabs of public 
coiiunneij’', wreaking itself in every variety of in- 
sult; there was a quality so much more terrible 
in tne solemn mood of the popular mind, that she 
longed rather to behold all those rigid countenances 
contorted with scornful merriment, and herself the 
object. Had a roar of laughter burst from the 
multitude, — each man, each woman, each little shrill- 
voiced child, contributing their Individuai parts, — 
Hester Prynne might have repaid them all with a 
bitter and disdainful smile. But, under the leaden 
infliction wdnch it was her doom to endure, she felt, 
at moments, as if she must needs shriek out with the 
full power of her lungs, and cast herself from the 
scaffold down upon the ground, or else go mad at 
once. , , 

Yet there were intervals when the whole scene, 
in which she w^as the most conspicuous object, seemed 
to vanish from her eyes, or, at least, glimmered in- 
distinctly before them, like a mass of imperfectly 
shaped and spectral images. Her mind, and espe- 
cially her memory, W'as preternaturaily active, and 
kept bringing up other scenes than tnis roughly- 
hewn street of a little tow^^ on the edge of the 
Western wilderness; other faces than were lowering 
upon her from beneath the brims of those steeple- 
crowned hats. Keminiscences, the most trifiing and 
immaterial, passages of infancy and school-days, 
sports, childish quarrels, and the little domestic 
traits of her maiden years, came swarming back 
upon her, intermingled with recollections of what- 
ever was gravest in her subsequent life; one picture 
precisely as vivid as another; as if all were of simi- 
lar importance, dr all alike a play. Possibly, it was 
an instinctive device of her spirit, to relieve itself, 
by the exhibition of these phantasmagoric forms, 
from the cruel weight and hardness of the reality. 

Be that as It might, the scaffold of the pillory was 
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a point of view that revealed to Hester Frjnine the 
entire track along which she had been treading 
since her happy infancy. Standing on that misera- 
ble eminence, she saw again her native vii!ag;e. In 
Old Engiandj and her paternal home; a decayed 
house of gray stone, with a poverty-stricken aspect, 
blit retaining a half-obliterated shield of arms over 
the portal, in token of antique gentility. She saw 
her father’s face, with its bald brow’, and reverend 
wrhite beard, that flowed over the old-fashioned Eliz- 
abethan rulf; her mother’s, too, with the look of 
heedful and anxious love wdiich it always wmre in 
her remembrance, and wEich, even since her death, 
nad so often laid the impediraent of a gentle remon- 
strance in her daughter’s pathway. She saw her 
own face, glowing with girlish beauty, and illuminat- 
ing all the interior of the dusky mirror in which she 
had been wont to gaze at it. There she beheld an- 
other countenance, of a man well stricken in years, a 
pale, thin, schoiar-like visage, with eyes dim and 
bleared by the lamp-light that had served them to 
pore over many ponderous books. Yet those same 
bleared optics had a strange, penetrating pow’er, 
w^hen it wms their owner’s purpose to read the hu- 
man soul. This figure of the study and the cloister, 
as Hester Prynne’s womanly fancy failed not to re- 
call, w^as slightly deformed, with the left shoulder 
a trifle higher than the right. Next rose before her, 
in memory’s picture-gallery, the intricate and nar- 
row^ thoroughfares, the tall gray houses, the huge 
cathedrals, and the public edifices, ancient In date 
and quaint in architecture, of a Continental city; 
where a new life had awaited her, still In connection 
with the misshapen scholar; a new life, but feeding 
itself of time-worn materials, like a tuft of greeo 
moss on a crumbling wail. Lastly, in lieu of these 
shifting scenes, came back the rude market-place of 
the Puritan settlement, with all the townspeople 
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assembled and leveling their stern regards at Hestw 
Prynnes— yes, at lierseif,— who stood on the scaffold 
of the pillory, an infant on her arm and the letter 
A, in scsTlet, fantastically embroldiired with gold 
thread, upon her bosom! 

CowM it be true? She clutched the child so liercely 
to her breast that it sent forth a cry; she turned her 
eyes downward at the scarlet letter, and even 
touched it ^vith her finger, to assure herself that the 
Infant and the shame w^ere real. Yes!-«-these were 
tier realities, — ail else had vanished I 


THE POUNDING OF THE CITY 

(From “The Dragon' s Teeth ’ *) 

T his Delphi was supposed to foe the very mid- 
most spot of the whole world. The place of 
the oracle was a certain cavity in the mountain- 
side, over wdiich, ■when Cadmus came thither, he 
found a rude bower of branches. It reminded him 
of those w^hich he had helped to build for Phoenix 
and Ciiix, and afterwards for Thasus* In later 
times, when multitudes of people came from great 
distances to put questions to the oracle, a spacious 
temple of marble w^as erected over the spot. But 
In the days of Cadmus, as I have told you, there 
was only tins rustic bower, with its abundance of 
green foliage, and a tuft of shrubbery, that ran 
wild over the mysterious hole in the hill-side. 

When Cadmus had thrust a passage through the 
tangled boughs, and made his way into the bower, 
he did not at first discern the half-hidden cavity. 
But soon he felt a cold stream of air rushing out 
of It, with so miicb force that it shook the ringlets 
on Ms cheek. Pulling away the shrubbery which 
clustered over the hole, he bent forward, and spoke 
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In a distinct but reverential tone, as if addressing 
some unseen personage inside of the mountain 

‘‘ Sacred oracie of Delphi,” said he, whither 
shall I go next in quest of my dear sister Eu« 
ropa? ” 

There was at first a deep silence, and then a 
rushing sound, or a noise like a long sigh, proceed- 
Sng out of the interior of the earth. This cavity, 
you must know, was looked upon as a sort of 
fountain of truth, which sometimes gushed out In 
audible words; although, for the most part, these 
words were such a riddle that they might just as 
well have stayed at the bottom of the hole. But 
Cadmus was more fortunate than many others who 
went to Delphi in search of truth. By and by, the 
rushing noise began to sound like articulate lan- 
guage. It repeated, over and over again, the fol- 
lowing sentence, which, after all, was so like the 
vague whistle of a blast of air, that Cadmus really 
did not quite know whether it meant anything or 
not! — 

“Seek her no more! Seek her no more! Seek 
her no more ! ” 

“What, then, shall I do?” asked Cadmus. 

For, ever since he was a child, you knoHv, it had 
been the great object of Ills life to find his sister, 
From the very hour that he left following the butter 
fiy in the meadow, near his father’s palace, he !jad 
done his best to follow Eiiropa, over land and 
sea. And now, if he must give up the search, he 
seemed to have no more business in the world. 

But again the sighing gust of air grew into some- 
thing like a hoarse voice. 

“Follow the cow^!’^ it said. “Follow the cow! 
Follow the cow ! ” ^ ■ ■ 

And when these words had been repeated until 
Cadmus was tired of hearing them (especially as he 
could not imagine what cow it was, or why he w^as 
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to follow her), the gusty hole gave vent to another 
sentence. 

“%here the stray cow lies down, there is vonr 

home. ’ 

These words were pronounced but a single time, 
and died away into a whisper before Cadmus was 
fully satisfied that he had caught the meaning. He 
put other questions, but received no answer; only 
the gust of wind sighed continually out of the 
cavity, and blew the withered leaves rustling along 
the ground before it ® 

“Did there really come any words out of the 
hole? ” thought Cadmus; “or have I been dreaming 
ail this while? ” ® 

He turned away from the oracle, and thought 
himself no wiser than when he came thither. Caring 
little what might happen to him, he took the first 
path that offered itself, and went along at a slug-* 
gish pace; for, having no object in view, nor any 
reason to go one way more than another, it would 
certainly have been foolish to make haste. When- 
ever he met anybody, the old question was at his 
tongue’s end I — 

“ Have you seen a beautiful maiden, dressed like 
a king’s daughter, and mounted on a snow-white 
bull, that gallops as swiftly as the TOd? 

But, remembering what the oracle had said, he 
only half uttered the words, and then mumbled the 
rest indistinctly ; and, from his confusion, people 
must have imagined that this handsome young man 
bad lost his wits- 

I know not how far Cadmus had gone, nor could 
be himself have told you, when, at no great distance 
before him, be beheld a brindled cow. She was 
lying down by the wayside, and quietly chewing her 
cud ; nor did she take any notice of the young man 
tmtll he had approached pretty nigh. Then, getting 
leisurely upon her feet, and giving her head a gentk 
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toss, slie began to move along at a moderate pace, 
often pausing just long enough to crop a moiitli- 
ful of grass. Cadmus loitered behiiida wlustling idly 
to himself, and scarcely noticing the cow; until the 
thought occurred to him, whether this could possibly 
be the animal which, according to the oracle’s re- 
sponse, was to serve him for a guide. But he 
smiled at himself for fancying such a thing. He 
could not seriously think that this was the cow, 
because she went along so quietly, behaving just like 
any other cow. Evidently she neither knew" nor 
cared so much as a wusp of hay about Cadmus, and 
was only thinking how to get her living along the 
wayside, where the herbage was green and fresh. 
IPerhaps she was going home to be milked. 

Cow, co%v, cow ! ’’ cried Cadmus. “ Hey, Brindle, 
hey ! Stop, my good cow ! ” 

He wanted to come up with the cow, so as to ex-' 
amine her, and see if she would appear to know 
him, or whether there were any peculiarities to dis- 
tinguish her from a thousand other cows, whose 
only business is to fill the milk-paii and sometimes 
kick it over. But still the brindled cow trudged on, 
whisking her tail to keep the flies aw-ay, and taking 
as little notice of Cadmus as she well could. If he 
walked slowly, so did the cow, and seized the oppor- 
tunity to graze. If he quickened his pace, the cow 
went just so much the faster; and once, when Cad- 
mus tried to catch her by running, she threw out 
her heels, stuck her tail straight on end, and set off 
at a gallop, looking as queerly as cows generally d«: 
while putting themselves to their speed. 

When Cadmus saw that it was impossible to come 
up with her, he walked on moderate!^^, as before. 
The cow, too, went leisurely on, without looking 
behind. ’Where%’'er the grass was greenest, there Rhe 
nibbled a mouthful or two. Where a brook glistened 
brightly across the path, there the cow drank, and 
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breathed a comfortable sigh, and drank again, and 
trudged onward at the pace that best suited herself 

and Cadmus. 

‘M do belieTe;’ thought Cadmus, ‘Hhat this may 
be the eow that was foretold me. If it be the one, 
J suppose she will he clown somewhere hereabouts.^ 

"W Ik ther it. we^e the oracular cow or some other 
one, it did not seem reasonable that she should 
travel a great way farther. So, whenever they 
reached a particularly pleasant spot on a breezy 
hill-side, or in a sheltered vale, or dowery meadow, 
on the shore of a calm lake, or along the bank of a 
clear stream, Cadmus looked eagerly around to see 
If the situation would suit him for a home. But 
still, whether he liked the place or no, the brindled 
cow never offered to lie down. On she went at the 
quiet pace of a cow going homeward to the barn- 
yard; and, every moment, Cadmus expected to see 
a milkmaid approacliing with a pail, or a herdsman 
running to head the stray animal, and turn her 
back towards the pasture. But no milkmaid came; 
no herdsman drove her back; and Cadmus followed 
the stray Brindie till he wms almost ready to drop 
dowui with fatigue. 

“ O brindled cow^ ! ’’ cried he, in a tone of despair 
“do you never mean to stop?” 

He had now growm too intent on following her to 
think of lagging behind, hcnvever long the way, and 
whatever might be his fatigue. Indeed, it seemed 
as if there ivere something about the animal that 
bewitched people. Sei'eral persons who happened 
to see the brindled cow, and Cadmus following be* 
hind, began to trudge after her, precisely as he did* 
Cadmus was glad of somebody to converse with, and 
therefore talked very freely to these good people. 
He told them all his adventures, and how he had 
left King Agenor in his palace, and Phcnnix at one 
place, and Cilix at another, and Thasus'at a third# 
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and his dear mother. Queen Telephassa, under a 
flowery sod; so that now he was quite alone, both 
friendless and homeless. He mentioned, likewise, 
that the oracle had bidden him foe guided by a cow, 
and inquired of the strangers whether they siip« 
posed that this brindled animal could be the one. 

“Why, *tis a very wonderful aifair,’’ answered 
one of his new companions. “I am pretty well 
acquainted with the ways of cattle, and I never 
knew a cow, of her owm accord, to go so far without 
stopping. If nay legs will let me, I’ll never leave 
following the beast till she lies down,” 

“ Nor 1 1 ” said a second. 

“Nor I!” cried a third. “If she goes a hundred 
miles farther, I'm determined to see the end of it.” 

The secret of it was, you must know, that the 
cow was an enchanted cow, and that, without their 
being conscious of it, she threw some of her en- 
chantment over everybody that took so much as half 
a dozen steps behind her. They could not possibly 
help following her, though all the time they fancied 
themselves doing it of their own accord. The cow 
was by no means very nice in choosing her path; so 
that sometimes they had to scramble over rocks, or 
wade through mud and mire, and were all an a ter- 
ribly bedraggled condition, and tired to death, and 
very hungry into the bargain. What a weary busi- 
ness it was! 

But still they kept trudging stoutly fonvard, and 
talking as they went. The strangers grew very fond 
of Cadmus, and resolved never to leave him, but to 
help him build a city wherever the cow might lie 
down. In the center of it there should be a noble 
palace, In which Cadmus might dwell, and be their 
king, with a throne, a crown and scepter, a purple 
robe, and everything else that a king ought to have; 
for In him there was the royal blood, and the royal 
heart, and the head that knew ho%v to rule. 
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i0 m,ake Mmself happy with these new coinpaiilonSs . 
who had grown so fond of him wliile following the 
cow, 

*‘Yes, my friends,” said he fo them, *^tMs Is to 
lie onr home. Here we will build our habitations* 
The brindled cow, which has led ns hither, will sup* 
ply ns with milk. We will cnltirate the neighboring 
soil, and lead an innocent and happy life.” 

His companions joyfully assented to this plan? 
and, in the first place, being very hungry and 
thirsty, they looked about them for the means of 
providing a comfortable meal. Not far ofp they saw 
a tuft of trees, which appeared as If there might be 
a spring of w^ater beneath them. They went thither 
to fetch some, leaving Cadmus stretched on the 
ground along with the brindled cow; for, now that 
he had found a place of rest, it seemed as if all 
the weariness of his pilgrimage, ever since he left 
King Agenor’s palace, had fallen upon him at once. 
But his new friends had not long been gone, when 
be was suddenly startled by cries, shouts and 
screams, and the noise of a terrible struggle, and In 
the midst of it all, a most awful hissing, which 
went right through liis ears like a rough sa%v. 

Banning towards the tuft of trees, he beheld the 
bead and fiery eyes of an immense serpent or 
dragon, with the widest jaws that ever a dragon 
bad, and a vast many rows of horribly shai*p teeth. 
Before Cadmus could reach the spot, this pitiless 
reptile had killed his poor companions, and was 
busily devouring them, making but a mouthful of 
each man. 

It appears that tl>e fountain of water was en- 
chanted, and that the dragon had been set to guard 
It, so that no mortal might ever quench his thirst 
there. As the neighboring inhabitants carefullj 
avoided the spot, it was now a long time (not less than 
a hundred years, or thereabouts) since the monster 
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had broken his fast; and, as was natural enough, 
his appetite had grown to be enormous, and was not 

half satisfied by the poor people whom he had just 
eaten up. When he caught sight of Cadmus, there- 
foi-e, he set up another abominable hiss, and flung 
back his immense jaws, until his mouth looked like a 
great red cavern, at the farther end of which were 
seen the legs of his last victim, whom he had hardly 
had time to swallow. 

But Cadmus was so enraged at the destruction 
his friends that he cared neither for the size of the 
dragon’s jaws nor for his hundreds of sharp teeth. 
Drawing his sword, he rushed at the monster, and 
dung himself right into his cavernous mouth. This 
bold method of attacking him took the dragon by 
surprise; for, in fact, Cadmus had leaped so far 
down into his throat that the rows of terrible teeth 
could not close upon him, nor do him the least harm 
in the world. Thus, though the struggle was a tre- 
mendous one, and though the dragon shattered the 
tuft of trees into small splinters by the lashing of 
his tail, yet, as Cadmus was all the while slashing 
and stabbing at his very vitals, it was not long 
before the scaly wretch bethought himself of slip- 
ping a%vay. He had not gone his length, however, 
when, the brave Cadmus gave him a sword-thrust 
that finished the battle; and, creeping out of 
tlte gateway of tae creature’s jaws, there he beheld 
him still wriggling his vast bulk, although there 
%vps no longer life enough in him to harm a little 
child 

But do not you suppose that it made Cadmus sor- 
rowful to think of the melancholy fate which had 
befallen those poor, friendly people who had fol- 
lowed the cow along with him? It seemed as if he 
were doomed to lose everybody whom he loved, or 
to see them perish in one way or another. And 
here he was, after ail his toils and troubles, in a 
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solitary place, with not a single human being to help 
him build a hut. 

“What shall I do?” cried he aloud. “It were 
better for me to have been devoured by the dragon. 
as my poor companions were.” 

“Cadmus,” said a voice, — but whether it came 
from above or below him, or whether it spoke within 
his o%vn breast, the young man could not tell, — 
“Cadmus, pluck out the dragon’s teeth and plant 
them in the earth.” 

This was a strange thing to do; nor was it %"ery 
easy, I should imagine, to dig out all those deep- 
rooted fangs from the dead dragon’s jaw^s. But 
Cadmus toiled and tugged, and after pounding the 
monstrous head almost to pieces with a great stone, 
he at last collected as many teeth as might hav<a 
hlied a bushel or two. The next thing was to plant 
them. This, likewise, w'-as a tedious piece of work, 
especially as Cadmus was already exhausted wim 
killing the dragon and knocking his head to pieces, 
and had nothing to dig the earth with, that I know 
of, unless it were his sword-blade. Finally, how- 
ever, a sufficiently large tract of ground was turned 
up, and sown with this new’ kind of seed; although 
half of the dragon’s teeth still remained to be 
planted some other day. 

Cadmus, quite out of breath, stood leaning upon 
his sword, and wondering what was to happen next. 
He had waited but a few moments, when he began 
to see a sight which was as great a marvel as the 
most marvellous thing I ever told you about 

The sun was shining slantwise over the field, and 
showed ail the moist, dark soil just like any other 
newly-planted piece of ground. All at once, Cad- 
mus fancied he saw something glisten very brightly, 
irst at one spot, then at another, and then at a 
hundred and a thousand spots together. Soon he 
perceived them to be the steel heads of spears, 
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; .pronting up everywhere like, so many stalks of 
grain, and continuahy growing taller and tailed 
Next appeared a vast number of bright sword- 
blades, thrusting themselves up in the same way. 
A moment afterwards, the whole surface of the 
ground was broken up by a multitude. of polished' 
brass helmets, coming up like a crop of enormous 
beans. So rapidly did they grow that Cadmus now 
discerned the fierce countenance of a man beneath 
^very one. In short, before he had time to think what 
a wonderful affair it was, he beheld an abundant 
harvest of what looked like human beings, armed 
wdth helmets and breastplates, shields, swords and 
spears; and before they were wtII out of the earthy 
they brandished their weapons, and clashed them 
one against another, seeming to think, little while 
as they had yet lived, that they had wasted too 
much of life without a battle. Every tooth of the 
dragon had produced one of these sons of deadly 
mischief. 

Up sprouted, also, a great many trumpeters; and 
with the first breath that they drew, they put their 
brazen trumpets to their lips, and sounded a tre* 
mendous and ear-shattering blast, so that the whole 
space, just now so quiet and solitary, reverberated 
■with the clash and dang of arms, the bray of war** 
like music, and the shouts of angry men. So en- 
raged did they all look, that Cadmus fully expected 
them to put the whole world to the sword. How 
fortunate would it be for a great conqueror, if he 
could get a bushel of the dragon's teeth to sow! 

Cadmus,” said the same voice which he had be* 
fore heard, “throw a stone into the midst of the 
armed men,” 

So Cadmus seized a large stone, and, Hinging It 
Into the middle of the earth army, saw It strike the 
breastplate of a gigantic and fierce-looking war- 
iior. Immediately on feeling the blow, he seemeci 
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to take it for granted that somebody had struck 
Iiim; and, npilfting his weapon, be smote his next 
neighbor a blow that cleft has helmet asimder, and 
stretched laim on the ground. In an Instant, those 
nearest the fallen warrior began to strike at one 
another with their swords and stab with their 
spears. The confusion spread wider and wider. 
Each man smote down his brother, and was himself 
smitten down before he had time to exult in his 
victory. The trumpeters, all the while, blew^ their 
blasts shriller and shriller; each soldier shouted a 
battle-cry and often fell with it on his lips. It 
w^as the strangest spectacle of causeless wrath, and 
of mischief for no good end, that had ever been 
witnessed; but, after ail, it was neither more fool- 
ish nor more wicked than a thousand battles that 
have since been fought, in which men have slain their 
brothers with just as little reason as these children 
of the dragon’s teeth. It ought to be considered, 
too, that the dragon people were made for nothing 
else; whereas other mortals were born to love and 
help one another. 

Well, this memorable battle continued to rage 
until he ground wras strewm with helmeted heads 
that had been cut off. Of all the thousands that 
began the hght, there were only five left standing. 
These now’’ rushed from different parts of the 
and, meeting in the middle of it, clashed their 
swords, and struck at each others hearts as fiercely 
as ever. 

** Cadmus,” said the voice again, “bid those fine 
warriors sheathe their swords. They will help you 
to build the city.” 

Without hesitating an instant, Cadmus stepped 
forward, with the aspect of a king and a leader, and 
extending bis drawn sword amongst them, spoke to 
the warriors in a stern and commanding voice* 

“Sheathe your weapons I” said he, 
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And forthwith, feeling themselves bound to Dbe;f 
Mm, the five remaining sons of the dragoons .teeth 
made him a military salute with their swords, re- 
turned them to the scabbards, and stood before 
Cadmus in a rank, eyeing him as soldiers eye their 
captain, while awaiting the word of command. 

These five men had probably sprung from the 
biggest of the dragorfs teeth, and were the boldest 
and strongest of the whole army. They were 
almost giants, indeed, and had good need to be so, 
else they never could have lived through so terrible 
a fight. They still had a very furious look, and, If 
Cadmus happened to glance aside, would glare at 
one another with fire flashing out of their eyes. It 
was strange, too, to observe how the earth, out of 
which they had so lately grown, was incrusted, here 
and there, on their bright breastplates, and even 
begrimed their faces, just as you may have seen it 
clinging to beets and carrots when pulled out of 
their native soil. Cadmus hardly knew whether to 
consider them as men, or some odd kind of vege- 
table; although, on the whole, he concluded that 
there was human nature in them, because they were 
so fond of trumpets and weapons, and so ready to 
shed blood. 

They looked him earnestly in the face, waiting 
for his next order, and evidently desiring no other 
employment than to follow him from one battle- 
field to another, all over the wide world. But Cad- 
mus was wiser than these earth-born creatures, wdth 
the dragon’s fierceness in them, and knew better 
how to use their strength and hardihood. 

'“Come!” said he. “You are sturdy fellows. 
Make yourself useful! Quarry some stones with 
those great swords of yours, and help me to build 
a city.” 

The five soldiers grumbled a little, and muttered 
that it was their business to overthrow cities, not to 
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tolld them tip. But Cadmus looked at them with a 
stera eye, and spoke to them in a tone of authority,, 
so that they knew him for their master, and never 
again thought of disobeying his commands. They 
set to work in good earnest, and toiled so diligently 
that, in a very short time, a city began to make its 
appearance. At drst, to be sure, the workmen 
showed a quarrelsome disposition. Like savage 
beasts, they would doubtless have done one another 
a mischief if Cadmus had not kept watch over them 
and quelled the fierce old serpent that lurked in 
their hearts, when he saw it gleaming out of their 
wild eyes. But, in course of time, they got ac«* 
eustomed to honest labor, and had sense enough 
to feel that there was more true enjoyment in living 
at peace, and doing good to one’s neighbor, than 
In striking at him with a tv/o-edged sword. It 
may not be too much to hope that the rest of man-^- 
kind will by and by grow as wise and peaceable as 
these five earth-begrimed warriors who sprang from 
iche dragon’s teeth. 

And now the city was built, and there was a home 
in it for each of the workmen. But the palace of 
Cadmus was not yet erected, because they had left 
it till the last, meaning to introduce all the new 
improvements of architecture, and make it very 
commodious, as well as stately and beautiful. 
After finishing the rest of their labors, they all 
went to bed betimes, in order to rise in the gray 
of the morning, and get at least The foundation of 
die edifice laid before nightfall. But, when Cad* 
mus arose, and took his way towards the site *where 
she palace was to be built, followed by his five 
sturdy workmen marching all In a row, v/hat do 
foil think he saw ? 

What should it be but the most magnificent 
palacfe that had ever been seen in the world! It 
was built of marble and other beautiful kinds of 
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the armed host to spring from the dragon’s teeth? 
and what made the matter more strange, no seed 
of this stately edifice had ever been planted. 

When the hve workmen beheld the dlome, with 
the morning sunshine making it look golden and 
glorious, they gave a great shout. 

‘‘Long live King Cadmus,” they cried, “in his 
beautiful palace.” 

And the new king, with his five faithful followers 
at his heels, shouldering their pickaxes and march- 
ing in a rank (for they still had a soldier-like sort of 
behavior, as their nature was), ascended the palace 
steps. Halting' at the entrance, they gazed through 
a long vista of lofty pillars that were ranged from 
end to end of a great hall. At the farther ex- 
tremity of this hall, approaching slowly towards 
him, Cadmus beheld a female figure, wonder 
beautiful, and adorned with a royal robe, and a 
crown of diamonds over her golden ringlets, and 
the richest necklace that ever a queen wore. His 
heart thrilled with delight. He fancied it his long- 
lost sister Eiirojja, now grown to womanhood 
coming to make him happy, and to repay him, 
with her sweet sisterly affection, for all those w^eary 
W'anderings in quest of her since he left King Agen- 
ors” palace, — for the tears that be had shed, 
on parting with Phoenix, and Cilix, and Thasus,— 
for the heart-breakings that had made the whole 
world seem dismal to him over his dear mother’s 
grave. 

But, as Cadmus advanced to meet the beautiful 
stranger, he saw that her features were unknown to 
Mm, although, in the little time that it required to 
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tread along the hall, he had already felt a sym- 
pathy betwixt himself and her. 

“No, Cadmus, “■ said the same voice that had 
spoken to him in the^ field of the armed men, “ tills ^ 
is not that dear sister Eiiropa whom . yon have. . 
sought so faithfully ail over the wide workh Tills 
is Harmonia, a daughter of" the sky, who ' is "given 
you instead of sister, and brothers, and friends, 
and mother. You will find all those dear ones In her 
alone.” 

So King Cadmus dwelt in the palace, with his | 
new friend Harmonia, and found a great deal of ' 
comfort in his magnificent abode, but would doubt- 
less have found as much, if not more, in the 
humblest cottage by the ivayside. Before many 1 
years went by, there was a group of rosy little ' 
children (but how tliey came thither has always i. 
been a mystery to me) sporting in the great hall, | 
and on the marble steps of the palace, and running | 
joyfully to meet King Cadmus when affairs of T 
state left him at leisure to play with them. They | 
called him father, and Queen Harmonia mother, f 
The five old soldiers ■ 'of , the dragon’s teeth grew } 
very fond of these small urchins, and were never ;■ 
weary of showing them how to shoulder sticks, j 
flourish wooden swords, and march in military 
order, blowing a penny trumpet, or beating an 
abominable rub-a-dub upon a little drum. 

But King Cadmus, lest there should be too much I 
of the dragon’s teeth in the children's disposition, 1 
used to find time from h,ls kingly duties to teach I 
them their A B C, — ^which lie invented for their | 
benefit, and for which many little people, I am ;i!, 
afraid, are not half so :.gratefui to him as they 
ought to l)e. 


